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UTE OF THE AUTHOIU 

XCv. Thomas Day, tl»« antbor of SanJ^ltrd mt^ 
MerUm, wi^ bom in We Uclote SquMw, homAan, 
on JoM 22, 1748. Hit father^ who beM a place 
m tbe CuttooMy died «bea thia bti only ma wa» 
bat tbirteoa laoiiUia old; and the eava of bia edo* 
cation devolved upon bia mother, a lady ia all rt* 
ifiecta equnantly qoaHlicd for the task. 

At. the vaoal time be waa tent to the (%*itop* 
Honae^ and^ in bia sixteenth vcar, be waa eateiwl 
aa a. gitnrtfman*coaBinoaer ot Corpva Gbnati Col- 
lie. He rtpnained at Oxford three yeaia, hat 
quitted it without taking a depee^ The property 
ifhich bip father left \Aaxt baviag aecnniiuated- 
dnrii^ bis long miaorityy waa so coittiderabie whe» 
he oune of ace» aa to aUow bim to panne what 
cosine of life he pleased ; and to benevolent por- 
posea be appeals. very early to have devoted a ceo- 
sideraUepart of bia pcopeity. He travelled xate 
Fnoice and the Netherlaadsy and, wherevar he 
wexit, e^^disUnguiabed by his sixignlar hnnan^' 
and raeioaity. On. sonie occasions he expen* 
ei^eddiia eomseqneneea of, indiscriminate lib«ra<- 
lity. Ha had. resided a winter at Lyons, and on 
bia d^^a^rt^ a large-body of the lower claaseey te 
wlipm he had been anconunonly kind dniiOK Ivhi- 
tx^ In. the. city* aaseaiUed togcihsr; and, white 
t|)j^ vei(y. piathetiealty lamented the loss of bias 
sduf his bounty, recommended ver^ strongly 'that 
b$ wonUkleaife a s«m of money behind^ m .apra> 
4fnt supply far their future- wants! 

tfi^j^montkof, Febmaisii, 17li6^hv upaaednrii* 
te4 nfrtlMi Midbile Tempie, but waa net catted' (et 
tb^lHiRW4tt;the.jaonth.ofillfagF»1779. Be never 
^MarUMIi any.po«mt».design of enlerine sei4^ 
fl%.e» t^vbuiuMMtaltbisHpeefesakHsi i£ho«gli 
hascpnNtiSMl talked plk^aji s seo une tram weaSj* 
iijQPnJk«ilunUuvttn4hss>tetiine^ 



iv LIFE OF 

In 1778» he married Miss Esther Milnes, of 
Wakefield, in Yorkshire, a lady, whose cultivated 
understanding, and congenial disposidon. rendered 
the connexion happy and endearing in the highest 
degree. They resided first at Stapleford- Abbots in. 
SMex, and afterwards at Anningsley, near Chert* 
tea, in Surrey ; where a farm, books^ and a select 
society, with occasional visits to London, .formed 
If r. Day's chief pleasures and employments. Here 
also he composed those works which have procured 
him a rank in the literary world. 

But his life, thus useful and happy, was destined 
sQjon to terminate. On Monday, September 28» 
1789, as he was returning from Anningsley, he was 
killed by a f idl from his horse, in the forty-second 
year of his age. He was interred at Wargrave, in 
Berks, in a vault which had been built for the fa- 
mily. His character is represented as truly ami- 
able. His short life was exerted in the cause of 
humanity^ It was to be able to do good to others, 
as well as to gratify the ardent curiosity and ac- 
tivity of his own mind, that he became an ingeni- 
ous mechanic, a well-informed chemist, a learned 
^ theoretical physician, and an expert constitutional 
* lawyer. But though his comprehensive genius em- 
braced almost the whole range of literature, the 
aubjects to which he was the most attached, and 
which he regarded as the most eminently useful, 
were those that are comprehended in historical 
and ethical science. Every thing was importluit 
in his eyesy in proportion to hi| ability in disclosing 
the powers, and improving the general interests, of 
the numan species. 

His pttblications were numerous : the first was a 
a poem, entitled ' The Dying Negro,' written in 
conjunction with a young mend of his. This work 
passed through several editions, and contributed 
Its share in awakening the feelings of the public to 
the sttflferings of the negroes in our islands. His 
next publication,. which appeared in 1770, was. en-; 
titled ' The Devoted Legions/ addressed to Lord 
George Grennaine> and the commanders of the 
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fbnes employed against America. He followed up 
this poem ^ another, in 1777, entitled ' The De* 
wlation of America/ a political dream that hat 
never been realized. 

He now proceeded to expand his political senti- 
ments in animated prose pamp|dets and speeches'^ 
anil was inparticolar a strenuous advocate for a&- 
naal parliaments, equal representation, and pther 
experiments. He also wrote i^ainst Mr. Fox^a 
India Bill, and on the absurdity of the new Ame- 
rican government countenancing the Slave Trade. 
' If there be,' says he, ' an object truly ridiculous 
in nature, it is an American patriot, signing res(H 
Intions of independence with the one nand, and 
with the other brandishing a whip over his affright- 
ed slaves.' 

But the work before us will hand down his me- 
mory to posterity, when the other labours of his 
pen are toivoiten. In the fashionable modes of 
education, ne thought that too little attention was 
paid to the formation of the heart, while the l^ad 
was amply supplied with elementary instruction. 
To inculcate, therefore, what he deemed a better 
plan, and to inspire youth with a hardy spirit, 
both of passive and active virtue, he wrote ' The 
History of Sandford and Merton/ the parts of 
^■iiich were published at intervals from 1783 to 
1789. The experience of many years has fixed its 
reputation as a useful manual of instruction, and 
as one of the most entertaining books that can be 
added to the juvenile library. The style is happily 
adapted to the youthful reader, and lessons of every 
description are conveyed in a manner at once pleas- 
ing, striking, and intelligible. 



PREFACE. 

Illik1> trvitieik a hMiiprtra«fttce t6 thislKXil:, Imtt "Mi- 
flHeredllWt (t irn poAsfble ixtib6dy might read tlie 
^vo#k liMlf': I, fherefofe, deferaainea to send it 
%knft tmo Che ito*\6, with thift short bttt necessaiy 
iMixAuit of Its oirgiii. 

• All w^o have hsen conveMaiit iit the edt^cctidn of 
^«vy young chfldrai, have coitaplained of the total 
^tnut of proper books to be put into their hands, 
awhile th^ are taught the elements of reading. I 
"luive felt this want in common with others^ and 
have been venr much embarrassed how to supply it. 
7he only method I could invent, was to select such 
IWBsages of different books as were most adapted to 
tkeir experience and understanding. The least ex- 
«Kptionable that I could find for this purpose, were 
Inwarch's Lives, and Xenophon's History of the 
Itwdtution of Cyrus, in English translations; witti 
MMne part of Robinson Crusoe, and a few passages 
^-the irat volume of Mr. Brook's Fool of Quality* 
tf<Mr can I help expressing my regret, that the veiy 
lageiAoUs aiithor Of that novel hias not deigned to 
%pp)y his great knowledge of the human heart to 
this particular purpose. He would, by thesfe means, 
Ikave produced a woik more calculated to promote 
the good of his fellow-creatures, though not his own 
favse, than a hundred volumes of sentimental no- 
^ds. or modem history. 

' Those that have been much used to children, and 
to such alone I appesd, will sufficiently understttnd 
die defects of the method I have described, and the 
total impossibility of avoiding it. I, therefore, 
thought, that it would be a very valuable present to' 
parents, were I to make a selection of such stories 
as may interest without corrupting the minds of 
children, and print them in a separate volume ; a 
work which has, since that time, been very jnaici- 
ciously executed by the ingenious Dr. Percival> of 



"M MMfc i M ftr.* 'B«t moKe atlaotioa to the; ^slgatt 
cMiTineMl m*, t]kftk> though tivh a MiecUoa-wwIa 
hb highly «fl«M» the method WM etill delectivk^ 9$ 
the ol^ectB would overwhelm the tender mind oi « 
flhild'hjr tbcii'TArieiy «k4 Avpher« inttead of being 
4atr6d«boed Aooowdv^ to Uiat natural or4 v. ^f ano- 
diitioA whieh we 9ti|bk mever to overlooh in ean(x 
edteatioB. I, thetefiMe^ zeeolted to luraiceed.^.stMtt 
£uthelv itad not only to eoUect all si|ch stories ap J 
theught aditiMed to the £aeiiUiea <4 children^ Wt to 
couMct th*ai by a centanued narration ; tp thiijt 
vrwy stoiy mi|ht a|»pear to riie naturally out of th^ 
adbject^ and ndght^ for that reaeon* make tbf 
^ntstn unpiwMon. To render the relation ihe 
more intereeting to those for Whom it was inten4ed» 
f have iitfrediabBd two diuldren as the aetorSf and 
lUMPe eadeavownd to make them speak and behave 
•ecording to the order of nature. As to the bina- 
ries tfaiNnBelves^ Ihave ns^d the most nnboond^ 
tioe&oe; altering^ curtaiUiig» adding, and generally 
estinly changing the laagnage* according ^.j(he 
-gtertaeMar views which actnated me in jmocrialfatc 
this work. Those who are much acquainted. wiS 
litarattafe, will eaaiLy discover where I. ha?o.b^ 
rowed^ whaine I haw imitatedy and where | hat* 
invtfnted^ ' and to the rest of the world it is of litlJb 
Maseqiieiice, whether they are enabled to znake die 
^BlihctioA^ as the origihality of the anther, is a 
pdint of die least consequence in the emctitioii ^f 
smch'awirFk as this. My ideas of mon^ anil of 
human life will be sufficiently evident to those who 
take the trouble of readinK the book ; it is unneoes- 
sayy eiUier <o apologise lor them> or to expatiate 
upon the subject ; but such as ttLe v are, they aM the 
result of all my reasoning, and of all my expe- 
rience. Whether they are adapted to the present 
age, will best appear by the fate of the work itself. 
As to the language, I have endeavoured to throw it 
into a greater d^pree of el^ance and ornament 
than is usually met with in such compositions; 

• Dr. PerclT»l*a book It not menlj » Mlectlon, bnl coBtaAat 
rnsiij oi^Hasl nonl itortM and oMays. 
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preserving at the same time a sufficient degrse of 
simplidty to make it intelligible to veryyoang chll- 
dren« and rather choosing to be diffnse than db- 
scnre. 

I have only to wAd, that I hope nobody will con* 
sider this wptk as a treatise on education : I haive 
unavoidably expressed some ideas upon this sttb* 
ject, and introduced aeonversation>not one vrord of 
which any child will -understand ; but all the rest 
of the book is intended to form and interest the 
minds of children: it is to them that I have writ- 
ten; it is firom their applause alone I shall estimAte 
my success; tokd, if they are uninterested in the 
work, the praises of a hundred reviewers will not 
console me for my failure. 

It may perhaps be necessary to observe, before I 
eondude uiis preface, that what is now published is 
only a small part of a much larger work. These 
sheets have lain by me for several years, and I have 
bean long undetermined whether to suppress them 
entirelv, or commit them to the press. Had I ooii*> 
sidered my own reputation as an author, I certainly 
should have chosen the first part of the alternative; 
since I am well aware of the innumerable pleasant 
tries and sneers to which an attempt like tnis may 
be en>osed : but considerations of a h%her nature, 
which I will hereafter explain/ should this work 
meet with any deg^e of popularity, have.fiiAUy 
determined me to the latter. 8wh therefore as A 
u, I give it to the public. I^cannot stoop either to 
deprecate censure, or to invite applause^ but I 
would invite those alone to attempt to criticise, who 
have had some experience in the education of a 
child. 



SANDFORD AND MERTON. 



lit tiift «ciMt» pm of BaglflKk Uvdl $. gtdtli 

ft liBg* eatat0 in the IitaiMl ctf Jsmaics, wKmw b» 
ImiA pMHii dn gfiMtar]Ntfi of hit lile« ad irao 
nuter of many mmaiiM, vho vritifvatcd MM* ond 
other iiakuihle thingo lor hi* adiraHtago. Ho htfd 
onlr one aon, of wson he was eaeeisW^IODd ; 
and to educate thie ekild propetly, was the TeaMm 
of hia determining to ftay seme ^eaie- in EaghMd . 
Tonumy Meftno, who» at the time he eaue iMm 
laiwwara^ was only six years oM, was vatatally « 
:vevY good-nataiedboy, hut nnlbvtatMMdy had beeti 
yeilid by too niteh indulgenee. Whilehe iWed iw 
Jaaaaica, he h^ sevefal4>lackeeiTantotew«it!%Nift 
hitty wftrowete forbidden upon any aMotint toeen- 
tiadiet hfan.^ If he wallied^ th»te always w«nt two 
■appoes widi him ; one of whom eankd a large^ 
aasbiella to kee{> the san from him, and thwothwr 
WantoearTf him iv his arms whenever hewattii«d. 
Besides this, he was always dressed insilkevtlaoed^ 
dethes, and had a Hite glided carriaM, whicli was 
beiae open msnaVshoaidefs, in whiefi hemadeTi- 
sits to his' plaT-fellows. His mother wiS' so eaeSi*^ 
siveiy fond of him, that she-gafw hkn etevy thfnc^ 
ha cned for, and wonld-nwfier let lAm leamte mad^ 
heenoso he eomplateed ^at it made his head ashe. 
. The eomeqaencB of this was, U&at UMUgh master 
Morton had every thiM'he wanted, he became rttf 
li«tfia> and unhappy. SometinMshe ate suvetmeattf 
till he- ■HMie' himself si«l,en^ then he ■itfbred'a 
fgtMit deal of puh, beesMise he>woiild nef tiike bitlbr 
^hMric to make him well . Sometimes he eirted fsr 
4iU(|» that it was impossihteto give hlm> and thte> 
aslie had never been need- to^be contradieted^ if w«e< 
■nay ho«ioi»aior« he«Mi1d*bopnfltted. Whrn-my 
ceMip«iy;e«Be t« diM'aithotibM, h aw n f il^ay* 
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to be helped firsts and to have the most delicate 
parts of the meat, otherwise he would make su«h a 
noise as disturbed the whole company. When his 
fa^er and. mother were sitting at the tea-table with 
their firiends, instead of waiting till they were at 
leisnre to attend him, he woald scramble upon the 
tables iseise the cake and bread and- butter, and fire- 
qoentlY overset the teacupSk • Bv these pranks he 
not odfy made himself disagreeable to ever^ body 
eke, but often met with verrdangerons aeodents. 
Ffoqaently did he cot himself with knivesy at other 
times throw heavy things upon his head, and once 
he narrowly escape beinz scalded* to death by a 
kettleof boiling water, ne was .also so delicately 
brought up, that he was perpetually ill ; the least 
wind or rain gave him a cold, and the htast sun was 
sore to throw him into a fever. Instead of playing* 
abont, and jumpii^, and running like oiher chiU- 
dren, he was taught to sit still for fear of spoiling 
his clothes, and to stay in the house 4br fear of in* 
juring his complexion. By this'kind of education^ 
when master Merton came over to England, he 
coiUd neither write, nor read, nor cypher; he could 
use none of his limbs wiih ease, nor bear anydd- 
gree of fatigue ; but he was very proud, fretful, and 
inmatient. < 

Very near to Mr. Morton's seat lived a plain, ho* 
nest farmer, whose napie was Sandford. This man 
bad, like Mr. Merton,- an only son, not much older 
than master Mert'on,whose name was fiarry. Harr|r> 
as he had been always accustomed to run about m 
thejfields, to follow the labourers while they were 
ploughing, and to di^ve the sheep to their pasture, 
was active^ strong hardy, and fresh-coloured. - He 
was neither so fair, nor so delicately shaped as mas*, 
ter Merton ; but he had an honest, good-natured 
countenance, which made every body love hion;. 
was never out of homout, and took the greatest 
pleasusB in obliging every bodv. If little Haqryi 
aaw a poor wretch who wanted victuals, wbHeiAO, 
was eatii^ his dinner, be was sure to give him hiJf« 
aiid .someMnies the whfAe : nayf so very good-a&ns 
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tared was- be to every thing, that he wouH never g5 
into the fields to take the eggs of poor birds, or their 
yo«ng ones, nor practise any otoer kind of sport 
vrhichgave pain to poor aniinals; who are as capa- 
ble of feeling as we ourselves, thoi^h they have no 
words to. express, their snfierings. — Once, indeed, 
fiuiv was. caught twirling a cockchafer round, 
which he had futened by a crooked pin to a long 
piece of thread rbut then this wasthroi^h igno- 
rance and want of thought: fori as Soon- as his fa« 
ther told him that the poor helpless insect felt as 
much, or more than he -would do, were a knife 
thfust through his hand, he burst i^to team, and 
took the poor animal home, where he fed him dur- 
ing a fortnight upon fresh leaves; and, when he was 
perfectly recovered, turned him out to enjoy liberty 
and the fresh air. Ever since that time, Harry was 
BO careful and considerate, that ho would step out 
of the war for fear of hurting a worm, and employ, 
ed himself in doing kind offices to all the animals 
in the neighbourhood. He used to stroke the horses 
as they were at work, and fill his pockets with 
acoms for the pigs: if he walked in the fields, he 
was sure to gather green boughs for the sheep, who' 
were so fond of him, that they followed him wher- 
ever he went. In the winter time, when the ground 
was covered with frost and snow^ and the poor little 
birds could get at no food, he would often go sup- 
perless to bed, that he might feed the robin-red- 
Dieasts. Even toads, and frogs, and M»iders, and 
such kind of disagreeable animals, whicn most peo- 
ple destroywherever they find them, were perfeetly 
safe with Harry: he-used to say, they had a right 
to live as well as we, and that it was cruel and un- 
just to kill creaturesyonly because we did not like 
them. 

These sentiments made little Hairry a giMt fa* 
vourite with every body ; particularly with the Cler- 

gmaa of tjbe parish, who became so fond of him» 
Vt he tan^t nim to read and -write, and had him 
almost always with him. Indeed, it was not su^ 
Kriniig that Mr. Bartew ahewed so pastieular an 



geatoit readiacM, every thiog tluiit vms tuigkt hiai, 
tie Harnr vae tbe nott lM>M8t« obU^fing oreetnre 
iu4be world* Ho ir»e never ditoonteeied, nor did 
]bie ever graioble, whatever lie ves desired to do. 
And then you miglu iieHeve Hetry in evevy^ing he 
said ; for i^oMgh he covld keve gamed n plumb* 
CMi» hy ^Uing ml nntruth, nnd fKeeenre Khnt speak. 
Ing -the truth would expose him to a severe vhip*- 
niag, he never hesitated in deelsriagit, liliorwas 
he Qke mai^ other children, Who fdaee their wheie 
hmdneu in' eating : lor give him hut a morael of 
djry oread lor his dinner, and he would be satisfied* 
though you placed sweetmeals and fieuit, and eveiy 
9ther nicety, in his way. 

ITith this IHtle hoy did master M erten become 
ar^nainted in the loUowmg manner. — As he and 
the BuUd were once walking ki the fields on a fise 
summer's rnqminff* diverting themselves wicb ga- 
thering different Uinde of wild flowers, and running 
after bntterflies, a laif^ snake, on n sa<lden, started 
up £rom among some long grass, a»d coiled kself 
ipund little Tommy's leg. You may imagine the 
{right they were both in at thb aeeident: the maid 
ran away shrieking lor help, while the child, -who 
was in an Many ^ terror, did not dnre to stir from 
ibe place where be was standing. Harry, who bap* 
pened to he walking near the plaoe, enme^eviuiing 
Up, fn4 asked what was the matter i Tommy, wbo 
▼as ^ehhjnf mnst piteoual]F> eonid not find wwds 
U> teM him, but pointed to his leg, and made Sanv 
aepMihle of what bad happened. Hacry,wiBO,tfaoalii 
young,-WMn b^ of n maet<iPttragBo« spirit, f^ 
him not' to be mghteaftd; dbd isstantly seisittg4|ie 
snake by the nets with as muob dexterity as l-ese-. 
lution, tore him from Tommy's leg, and threw him 
tQ a gveat distanee off. 

J nst «e this happened, Mrs. M eiten and ail the H' 
nuly, alav mod by the servant's cries, came running 
breathless to the place, as Tommy was seeove^nj^ 
his spiriu, and thanking bisbraire little deiUreier. 
9#r Afst emotions wnte to cateh her daiting,«p>lit 
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hot <aiDW# «MUi«&er ^vi^g h&ta a tfaimMUl tiiMfr; 
to sask hjm whether he hod veoeivBd may hvrtV** 
' No/ Mud X«aimy, ' indeed I faewe not mamma j 
Vnt I helieve that nasty agly beaft would have faife^ 
len me, if ibat littte My had not eome aoA paHei 
^im ofi/— t' And who are yon, my dear/ eaid «he, 
' toa^HMQ we are all ae abliged f— ' Hairy Satidferd, 
madam/'*-' Well* my duld» you are a dear^ bi^vid 
Uttle eveatane, and you shall go home and dine 
witii«a/ — 'No» thank yoov madam; my father WiH 
want me.'~' And wfhois yonr-father, my sweet beyl* 
«-<-' Fi^n^er Sandford, nmdam, that liwet at the bot^ 
4M^ ,«f the htU/— *' Well, taj dear, you shall be n^ 
ch^ henceforth; will yonr — * If you please, m»> 
4Mn, if I may have mv own Isther and mother too/ 
Ifrik MeOrtanSnstantiT dispatched a servant te the 
Fasmer^; and,tahinglittle Harry by the hand, aha 
iod l(im to ^e mansion.house ; where she found 
Ifo. MertoB* whom she entertained with a long ae*> 
€m#t«if Tcsnmy's danger and Hanj's bravery. 

^Sffiry was now in a mew scene or life. He was 

carried through ceady apmtmeots, where every 

tM9S ^It^ could pfease theeyowOr cebtribute to con- 

yaiMfrnoe, was assembled. He saw large looHtilg^ 

l^awes in .gilded frames, carved cables and diahi^ 

fntminfr mSde of the Anest silk, and the very plates 

and knives aodforks were silver. At dinner he was 

ttowdrioseto Mrs. Menon,who took eare to supply 

ws Ivithihe choicest bits, and engaged him to eat, 

with tiie meat esdleariag kindness: — but, to thft 

tslantshment of every body, he neither appeared 

fkasgd nor surprised at any thing he saw. Mrs. 

JifirtOA could not conceal her disappointment ; for, 

m aha had always been used to a great degree of 

Atfesry herself,she had espscted it should make the 

sasna impression upon every body else. At last, 

•Being liim eye a small silver cup with great atten^ 

tMia, out 0^ whkfa ha had been drinking, she asked 

him, whether heahould not like to have such a fine 

tifeflKJtodriz&out of? and added, that, thoufsh i^ 

wda^4ymmy's cup, she was sum he would, with gieat 

plraiMB, ^veit to his litUe friend.-*^ Tea; that r 
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will/ says Tommy ; ' for you know, mtfiima> Thave 
a maeh finor one than that, made of gold, besides 
two lacge ones made of silver/ — ' Thank you with 
all my heart/ said liule Harry ; ' but I will not rob 
you of it, for I have a much better one at home/ — 
* How !' said Mrs. Merton, * does your father eat 
and drink out of silver V — * I don't know, madam,' 
what you caU this; but we drink at home out of 
long things made of horn, just such as the cows wear 
m>on their heads/ — * The child is. a simpleton, I 
think,' said Bfrs. Merton : ' and why is that better 
Aan silver ones V — ' Because/ said Harry^ * they 
nevier make us uneasy/ — ' Make you uneasy, my 
child !' aaid Mrs. Merton, ' what do you iheanf-^ 
' Why, madam, when the man threw that great 
thing down, which looks just like this, I saw tha^ 
Tou were very sorry about it, and looked as if you 
nad been just ready to drop. Now, ours at home 
are thrown about by all the family, and nobody 
minds it.' — ' I protest,' said Mrs. Merton to her bna« 
\>andf ' I do not know what to say to this boy, he 
makes sudi strange observations/ 

The fact was, that, during dinner, one of the ser- 
vants had thrown down, a large piece of plate> 
which, as it was very valuable, had made Mrs. 
Merton not only look very uneasy, but give the man 
a very severe scolding for his carelessness. 

After dinner^ Mrs. Merton filled a large glass of 
wine, and, giving it to Harry, bade him drink itup^ 
but he thanked her, and said he was not dry.— 
' But, my dear,' said she, ' this is very sweet and 
pleasant, and, as you are a good boy, vou may 
drink it up/ — ^^ Ay f but, madam, Mr. Barlow says, 
that we must only eat when we are hungry, aind 
drink, when we are dry ; and that we must only eat 
and drink such things as are easily met with ; other- 
wise we shall grow peevish and vexed when we 
can't get them. And this was the way that the 
Apostles did, who were all very good men/ 



Mr* Merton laughed at this. — 'And pray/ 
he, 'little man, do you know who the Ap<Mtles 
wew?'— ' Oh I yes, to be swe I do/— ^ And who 
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weie they f'—^* Why, sir, there wm a time when 
people were grown so very wicked, that they did not 
earc^what- they did; and the great folks were all 
proud, and minded nothing hut eating and drink- 
i|tg, and sleeping, and amusing themselves; and' 
took no care of the poor, and wonld not give a mor- 
sel of bread to hinder a beggar from starvii^ ; vnd 
^le poo» were all lazy, and loved to be idle better 
ibaax to work; and little boys were disobedient to 
their parents, and their parents took no care to 
teach them any thing that was good ; and all the 
world was very bad, very bad' indeed. And then 
there came a veiv good man indeed, whose name 
was Christ : and ho went about doing good to every 
body, and curing people of all sorts of diseases, and 
taoght them what they ought to do ; and he chose 
oat twelve* other very good men, and called tlwm 
Apostles: and these Apostles went about the worlds 
doing as he did, and teaching people as he taught 
them. And they never minded what they did eat 
or -drink, but lived upon dry bread and water ; and 
when any bod v offered them money, they would not 
take it, but told them to be good, and give it to the' 
.poor and the sick : and so Uiey made the world a 
great deal better. And therefore it is not fit te mind 
what we live upon> but we should take what we can 
get, and be contented ; just asthe beasts and birda 
do, who lodge in the open air, and live upon herbs, 
and drink nothing but water; and yet they are 
strong, and active, and healthy.' 

'* Upon my word,' said Mr. Merton, ' this little 
man is a great philosopher ; and we should be much 
obliged to Mr. Barlow, if he would take our Tommy 
mider his care ; for he grows a great boy, and it is 
time thathe.shl>uld know something. Whatsav 
you. Tommy, should you like to be a philosopher r 
'—* Indeed, papa, I don't know what a philosopher 
as ; but I should like to be a king ; because he's 
finer and richer than any body else, and has nothing 
to do, and every body waits upon lum, and is afiraia 
of him.'—' WeU said, my dear/ replied Mrs. Mer- 
ton; and rose and kissed him ; ' and a king yoa de^ 
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Mrv» to he «kh tvch » spirit ; •ndlien*! tff/tmt'^ 
wiiielor you for making rntdi » pretty amiraiv-^ 
And tbould not yo« like to be a king too> Uttiitf 
Hmt^ ?'— -' Indeed, madam, I don't \ntm wItM 
t]^u ; bat I' hope I shall soon be big enoagh4o g«^ 
ts |il9iigh» and get my own living; and ikttnl sWt 
mmil nobody to wait upon me/ 

* What ft difference there is bettrses die dkMnm 
q£ f amem and gentlemen !' whispered Mr*. Mertos 
to b»g|tnibiind,lD<Aing rather contemptoonsly Qpoit 
H^ntfM-^ I am not sure/ said Mt. Iie*ton> ' tbtH 
for this time theadvantage is on the side of ^our soot 
•^Ba( sboi^ not you like to be rich, my denr?' said 
1m, turning to Harry. — ' No, indeed, sir/ — * Wb, 
^W^lelMi r said Mrs. Merton ; ' and why noC?*— 
*. IB^ottMBt the only rich man I ever saw, is sqahv 
Qbate, who lives hard by ; and b« rides amoof 
podple^s com, and bveaks down their hedges, taA 
sonots their poultry, and kills their dogs, and l«meir 
tiMtrcatds, and abases the poor; and they say he 
does all this becaese he's rich : bat every body lia,^ 
him, thoash Chev dare not t«li him so to his faeesr* 
ftaid I would not be hated for anything in the weiMi* 
-^^ Butshonhi yon not like to have a fine la4»eilcoat, 
ted ft eoftch to cany yoa about, and servants to wail 
upon yoar--' Am to that, nmdam, one coat k as 
good as. another, if it will but keep one warm; ami 
I donft want to ride^because I can walk wherever I 
dkeose; and, asto servants, I sbeold have nothing 
for them to do, if I had a hundred of themv' Mjfiii 
Merlon oentinned to look at him with a sort of con- 
ttaapcuous astonishment, bat did not ask. him sny 
mesenaestaona. 

In tke evening, little Hany was sent faometO'hlii 
fiither ; who asked him what he had seen at the 
threat hoese, and how belikedbeing thevef— ^WBr,'! 
sofdiied Hairy, ' they were aU very kind teme> for 
'raich. I'm much obliged to them : but i had rafthet 
haine. been, at home, for I never was so troubtodln 
aiKkmgrii£»>te geCiadannes* Then was one inaa to 
take'awiqr my 'plate, and anothef te give-m'e drinks 
aad another to'siand behiwlatiy Qhi&> Just :aalM 
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had been lame or blind, and could not have waited 
npon-myself : and then there was so much to do 
with patting this thing on, and-taking another «ff, 
I thought it would never have been over: and, afte* 
dinner, I was obliged to sit two whole hows with- 
oat ever stirring, while the lady, was talking to me, 
not as Mr. Barlow does, but wanting me to love 
fine clothes, and to be a king, and to be rich, that 
I may be hated like squire Chase/ 

But, at the mannon-hoose, much of the convenar 
tion, in the mean time, was employed in exanun- 
ing the merits of little Harry. Mrs. Merton ac- 
knowledged his bravery and openness of temper; 
she was also struck with the general good-nature 
and benevolence of his character ; but she contend- 
ed that he had a certain grosaness and indelioacy 
in his ideas, which distinguish the children ci the 
lower and middling classes of people from those of 
persons of fashion.--Mr. Merton, on the contmv; 
maintained, that he had never before seen a cmki 
whose sentiments and disposition would do so mwih 
honour even to the most elevated sitiiations. No- 
thing, he affirmed, was more easily acquired than 
those external manners, and that superficial ad- 
dress, upon which too many of the higher classes 
pride themselves as their ^atest, or even as their 
only accomplishment: *nay, so easily are U»ey 
picked up,' said he,' that we frequently see them 
descend with the cast clothes to maids and valets; 
between whom and their masters andmistreMtfs 
there is frequently little other difference than what 
results from the former wearing soiled clothes and 
healthier countenances. Indeed, the real seat of all 
superiority, even of inanners,mu8t be placed m the 
mmd: dignified sentiments,,superior courage, ac- 
companied withgenuine anduniversal courtesy, aie 
/always necessary to constitute the real gentleman; 
'and, where these are wanUng, it is the greatest ab^ 
surdity to thhik they can be snppUed by affeoted 
tones of voice, particular grimaces, or ext»vag«iit 
and unnamral modes of dress; which, far ftom be- 
ing th« real test of gentttit^y have m gwwiw nQ 



pn, Operft.4lancen» iniliiiien> fidtilerft»^<ABd FrftiMh 
•Mvutt of both Mtees. I cannot help, UiorefOtf«l» 
MterUn^/aaid he rery seriously, ' that this Utdf 
peuant has within hit mind the tfeeds of true sett* 
tiii^mnd dignity of chairneter; and r though I sodil 
•li» wish that our son dkay possess all the common 
M^omplisfaments of his rank, nothing would pif^ 
me more pleasate thta n certainly that he wouM 
■VMrIn any respectfall helowiheaon of faiiier 
ftindfimi.' 

Wh<«ther Mn. Merton ivAlv Acteded to ihele oh* 
tervtttfotis of her husband^ I caiinoi decide^ b'ut^ 
witlMNit waiting to hear her paAtcidar s6ntimentl» 
hethus wetet on:-^' Shoddd J appear more Witrm 
tlMn uiual hpon this sal^eei» you must pardon nte» 
my dear, and attribute it to the interest 1 feel ih th* 
Weifiire of our little Tommy. I am too sensible; 
that dur nmtaal fondness hda hitherto treated him 
with- rather too much indulgence. While we hnvc 
beett' over-solicitous to remove from him evtf^ 

Einfnl and disagreeable impression, we have mad^ 
m too delicaite and fretnil : our desire of eMi^ 
tflantly Sobsulting his inclinations has made us^git»- 
tifyeven hoscapnces and humours; and, whHe ^tt 
tiave been too etudious to preeerve him from D^ 
•tidintlmd* opposition, we have in reality beenoofi- 
•elves the eanse that he has not actluired etentbd^ 
eommon attainments of his age and situation. AB 
this' I have long observed in silence; but have luh 
therto concealed, both from my fondness for o*r 
diild, and my fear of ofiiending you : but «t length 
a coBsideititiott of his real interests has pi«v«Ue4 
Qvereveiyother motive, and has compelled me to 
embrace a resolution, which I hope will not be di«- 
fegreeable to you, — that of sendiiq; him directly tp 
Mr. Bariow, provided he would take the care tojf 
him : and I thiiA this accidental aoquaistaAoe with 
VouBg Sandford may prove the lueUest thing in tht 
we¥ld, as he is eo nearly of the age and siie of «ur 
Tommy* I will thewsfo^ propose to the BtamnB 
<hat4%nt §(k IMOie'jfmi pay.for thb hoac^ aa4 
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wfaittitioiiof lus lktle'bej,tliBtl»'iiiqrbt'«>M»( 
•tntt compuicni to ^rion.' 

As Mr. Merton said this vtHh « jeexUxa ttf^ree'of 
^fanmeis, wciA tfae proposal >ims in itseif so reidKm- 
•Ue «i&d aetessary, Mrs. M«rton did not malot wtf 
otgection to it, bat consented, aHhongh very ii»lif0> 
tani^, to part with her sisa. Mr;Barloiir wall M^ 
coidmgly invited to dinner die next Sand«y,iuMl 
Mr* Mestott tocHc an opportonit j of iatrodtidag tlie 
•■bjectyand nmkiog the proposal to him; siisaiilBi 
him, at the .same time/ that, thongh tfiere wm mm 
ffietiim irithhi the bonnds vt fab fortune whiidh'he 
^mild not willingly make, yet the ednettion «ai 
iaprovvment of his: son vrere objects of so nmeh iioh 
portance to him, that he should alwayaeomdilvr 
lilBiself as the obliged party. 

To this, Mr. Barlow, after thanUng Mr. MetM 
for the confidence and liberality with which 'fefd 
tMisted him, answered in the following mamuirt^ 
* 1 ahoidd be little worthy of the distkignished vHf- 
gaid With which you treat me, did I not with iUk 
gkMtest sincerity assure you, that I feel myself t»- 
Hilty niMUidified • for such a task. I am, sir, a vd^ 
•nister^he Oc%pel, silid'I would note^th&ge UiM 
diaracter, and the severe duties it enjoins, fbr imf 
Mliev simatlon in life. But yon -must be eensflile^ 
tlnit the retired manner of life which I hav« led foir 
'Aese twenty yeara, ift censequence of mypnrfiV- 
iion,«t a distance from the gaieties of thexapitlA 
tthd ^ht refinemeJits>of polite life, is little ads^jrtedlb 
Isnn «uch a tutor as the BMnnen and opinions ik 
the world require for youriioii. Oentlemenin yMfr 
ftitnation of life afe accostomed to divide tfaeWWH 
into two general classes; those that are persotti ^ 
^asliien, and diose that are not. The tn^dmMJMI^ 
%hinB every thing that is valuablein life ; and A«ef«- 
fore their manners, their prejudices, thait <««l% 
Vices, most be -inculcated utmn tive floinds of ehtfk 
d)ren from the earliest period of infancy : th« seeoiiA 
comprehends the greatbody of mankind, who, lUd^ 
«ie general name of the Vulgar, aie represented *fc 
MBg oB^ et^eets «f eontetBOl^ «Bd «sgoii,Mtf* 
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■esftely worthy to be put on afootipg with the venr 
, heuts that contribute to the pleasure and oonvenf* 
enee of their ■nperion.' 

• Mt. Merton could not help iaterrupting Mr. Bar- 
low here, to assure hun»that, though thc^ was tdo 
much truth in the observation^ yet he must not 
think that either he, or Mrs. Merton, carried things 
to ihat OKtravagant lei^h ; and that, although they 
wished their son to have the manners of a man of 
fashion, they thought his moriils and religion of in* 
finitely more consequence. 

- * If vou think so, sir,* said Mr. Barlow, ' it is 
more than a noble lord did, whose written opinions 
aiie now considered as the oracles of polite life, and 
■more than, I believe, most of his admirers do at 
this time. But if you allow what I have just men- 
tioned, to be the common distinctions of genteel 
people, you must at one glance perceive how little 
I must be qualified to educate a young gent|e- 
>man intended to move in that sphere ; I, whose 
temper, reason, and religion, equally combine to 
make me reject the principles uoon which those 
distinctions are founded* — ^fhe Christion religion, 
though not exclusively, is, emphatically speaking, 
the religion of the poor. Its first ministers were 
taken from-the lower orders of mankind, and to the 
lower, orders of mankind was it first proposed ; and 
in this, instead of feeling myself mortified or adiam> 
ed, I am the more inclined to adore the wisdom 
«nd benevolence of that Power,by whose command 
it ihA first promulgated. Those who engross the 
riches, and advantages of this world, are too much 
employed with their pleasures and ambition, to be 
mneh mterested about anv system, either of religion 
or of morals : thej too frequently feel a species of 
habitual ixUoxication, which excludes every serioul 
thought, and makes them view with indifference 
every thing but the present moment. Those, on the 
ccmtrary, to whom all the hardships and miseries of 
this world are allotted as their natural portion, — 
those who eat the bread of bitterness, and drink the 
waters of affliction, have more interest in futurity. 
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•fid are therefore moie prepared to receiye the pro- 
inisee of the Gospel. Yes, sir; markthe disinge- 
naoasnefls of maiw of onr modem philosopher ; 
they quarrel with me Christaan religion, becaase it 
has not yet penetrated the deserts of Africa^ or ar» 
ratted the wandering hordee of Tartar^ ; jet they 
xi^icole it for the meanness of its ongin, and be- 
cause it is the gospel of the poor: .that is to say, 
because it isezpresslj&calcalatedto inform thejndg* 
Inents, and alleviate the miseries, of that vast pro* 
Buscuoos body, which constitutes the miotic spe- 
cies of Man« — Bulk for whom would these philoso- 
I^rs have Heaven itself interested, if not for the 
mighty whole which it has created ? Poverty, that 
is .to say, a state of labour and frequent self-denial, 
is .the natural state of man ; it is U&e state of all in 
the happiest and most equal governments, the state 
of neany all in every country ; it is a state in whidi 
all the faculties both of body and mind axe always 
found to develop themselves with the most advan- 
taff^, and in which the moral feelings have gene- 
xa&y line greatest influence. The accumulation of 
jifhes, on the contrary, can never increase, but by 
ibp increasing poverty and degradatipn of those- 
wjiom Heaven has created equal: a thousand cot- 
tages are thrown down to afford space fbr a single 
paiaoe. — ^How benevolently therefore has Heaven 
acted, in thus extending its blessings to all who do 
not d^ualify themselves for the reception by vo- 
IniitaTy hardness of. h^art! how wisely, in thus op- 
posing a continual boundary to human nride ibd ■ 
sensuality; two passions the most fatsl in thdr 
effects, and the most apt to desolate the world k— 
A^d shall a* minister of that Gospel, ooiMcioBs of 
these great truths, and professing to govern hinweif > 
by their influence, dare to preach a di&rentdoc*^ 
tr^le,and flatter those excesses, which he most 
know are equally, contrary both to reason and reli- 
gion? shall heMoomethe abject sycophant- of hia-. 
man. greatness, and assist it in tram]^ing all rela- 
tions of hnmazkity beneath its feet, instead of ijettiiig 
Ufore it the severe dnties of iu station>and the 



«cci|imt wliidi will «m4m.y be expected of «11 ^Att 
•p^itmiitieft of .doiiw good, to idly» m ii K iii icwM y 
loiiaad ■qweaderedf^Bnt I beg purden^ eir, m 
dwfe wmtb whicb has tntasponed me to ivf, toad 
a»de wwengroee so moch of thecottreiMitioiu Bsl 
H ndll at leMt have thk good effect, that it will de* 
aoiiftiate the tralii of what I hava been eaying:) 
%Bd ahew^ tb«t» though I might imdestake the eda^ 
cation of a £urmer, or a mediaBic, I aball navaf 
aneceed In that of a modem gentUaun.' 

' Sir/ lepliedMr. Mertou^ * these is nnthinf wfaid^ 
I mav hear from yun, which does not increaae avf 
oiiNaB. of your character, and mr desise ta encage 
ygnu assistance. Permit m^ onl^ to ask, wheoMty 
UL the present state of things, a difference of eoBcyh 
tions and an inequality of foitnne are not necesaary^ 
and, if necessary, I should infer, not contraiy to taa 
i^ritofChEistianityr 

' So it ia declared, sir, that offiuices^ most cema & 
b«t that does not prevent a sevore denunciadon 
aoMMt the offenders. Bat, if jFoa wish to koov^ 
Wttefdiev I am one el those entbonasts, who are con* 
tianalljr peeaehing op an ideidatate of perf ectieii> 
tslally incensisteat with human alTaus, I will e«- 
daavonr ta giva you every satisfsction upon tbif 
wM ec t .^-If yott mean by difference of ccmditiona 
and iaaqnality of fortunes', that the presentststa e€ ' 
human affinirs, in every society we are acmiain<ied 
wtthj doesnQt admitthat perfeet equality which the. 
pi^r iaterpiftations of dm Oo^l mcalcaite^ji 
oeHainlyiahattnet ditagcee Wtthyon^ln opinienw 
bdiatiormed the human heavtcertaiidy muatbe- 
aeqbainHed with at) the pawipns to whioh it yrwaid 
ha —b i ec t ; and ify under ^ immediate dispeaan- 
tian^jChrier himselfyit wa« found impossible fern 
liak'man to |^ve his posaessiona to- the peor> that dc^ 
gaee of punty will haid^ be expected now, whiehr 
waa notlound'in the orieSn^ — But heM[,sir, permit 
ma4o reasavli, howwidety thepnncipleeol genninft 
GhmlMnity differ froni that hnagiaary 8Cheme>ef 
idoni- perfection, equally inconsistent withhuaMHfr 
ufidift-tnd Imman characters, which BMny of ito 
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fMtcndcd ffimda would pensade ns taheliereki 
90^, as'compftriadnt aon^etiiBM thnnr ft.BtWMid 
raddcn light upon a 8objcct> give me iMnpe t« «tft 
ens hovQ, wfaioh I think hepin. the. clopest matiogf 
U whet ^e are mow consideriiig*-— Were lomejplM^^ 
•ician to arise, who, to a perfect knowledge ol all 
preceding medical facts, had addcdyby a moM than 
aawua will, a inowledge of tbej meet secret pAa- 
e^lee of the hnman fcaaMi; coalil he' calculate^ 
wtth aa aecaraey thai never was. deceived, the 
efiecc of every cause that could actunon ourooaiti* 
tatioBS ; and, were he inclined,, as the result of a^ 
his etience and observation, to leave a znle of life 
that aught remain «nini|ieached to the latest poatt* 
rity, I ftsk^ what kind of one would he form r 

' I eappose one/ said Mr. lEerton, ' that waa the 
fl^eal adap^ to the general dreumstanoes of the 
human species, and which obseryed, would tfitdti^ 
the gr^tesS degiee of health and vigoux/ 

' ' Bttht,' s«d Mr.Badow ! <I ask tigmn, wba» 
tlwr>:merving Hkm oommon Uucury and intempn^ 
zaase of the riob, he would take h^s directiona homi 
tfie usagea of a pelaie tabtey. and recommend thnfc 
hetero g e ne o u s aseemUage . el eontrarj jnizUueSy 
high eeasoniogs, poignant sanees, fermented and- 
distiiled poisons, which is oontiaaally breeding diai^ 
sues in their Tieins, as thebest means of p0esee«« 
ingV or regaining health?^ 

' Cevtainly net. • T)hat were tot debaae, hiaheart, 
attd/mnecion abuses, instead ef refeiiiui ng tbem*** 

'' W^nkthe not, then, recpmrneadapsql^cMsr e^ 
die^ light repasts, earfcf sbanbeia^ and jmndseata 
eitaanee in thoppds aBr,if he judseAMmmsalnteis^ 
tn human natnuQ^ even tbpugfa fashianiiMe P»^fe>^ 
dion had stamped all these yaxticidaa wt^tbe' 
HHrh of extMme .vukaiit;^ t' - 

^ 'Wleia he to act olhenns6,hemBstiesIeilaUpea» 
tanaiotts either to honebty or skfl V^ 

' « Let Qfr then lipply ^llltlA. to the aKnd,.iiMtead 
df liin biedy, and suppose lor an instant, that seme 
lf%iaKliir, eithev hinnan or divine, who ei^mpre* 
htri d e d Jill theJMcnt springathat ggvcgsfctboi niadi, 
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was pnpariii|; a univenal code for all mankind ; 
muBt he not imitate the physician, and deliver ge- 
neral tnitfaa, ' however unpalatable, however re* 
pagnamt to particular prejudices, since upon, the- 
observance' of these truths alone the happineM of 
the species iftust depend V 
' I think so indeed/ 

' Should such a pevson observe, that an immode- 
rate desire and accumulation of riches, a l<»ve o£ 
ostentatious trifles, uunecessaTy splendour in idl 
Aat relates to human life, and an habitual indol- 
lence of sensuality, tended not only to produce evil 
m all around, but even in the individual himself^ 
who soffined die tyranny of these vices ; how would 
you have the legislator act? Should he be silentf 
' No, certainly : he should arraign these pernici- 
ous habitudes by every mean within his power ; bj 
precept, by example/ 

' Should he also observe, that riches employed in 
anodier manner, in removing the real miseries of 
humanity, in cherishing, comforting, and support-' 
ing all around, produced a contrary effect, and 
tended equally to make the obliged and oUiger 
happy; should he conceal this great eternal truih,' 
or should he divulge it vnth all the authority he^ 
possessed, conscious, that in whatever degree it be- 
came the rule of human life, in the same degree 
would it tend to the advantage of all the. world?' . 
' There cannot be a doubt upon the subject/ - 
' Bo^ should he know, either by the spirit of pro- 
phecy. Of by intuitive penetration, thatUie minority 
of mankind would never observe diese rules to ny> 
great degree, but would.be blindly precipitated by 
their passionsinto every excess agamst which he so 
benevolmtly cautioned them; should this be a reic 
son for his widi^rawing. his precepts and admodi- 
tions, or for seeming to apxMcove what was in its 
own nature most pemicions? 

' As prudent wonid it be to pull off the bridle when 
wemoantedanimpetuoushorse,becau8e we doubted 
of our power to hold him in; or to increase his mad*- 
oess by the spur, when it was already too great be* 
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Ine*. Thuiy sir« yoa will peveeive^ that ih» prer 
oe|»to of the Christian reliffiim are founded upon the 
Most pe^Eect knowledge of the human heart, at they 
luniah a eontinaal oarrier i^^ainst the mott de- 
ilziictiTe paitions, and the meet sabYentTe of hu- 
man happiness. Your own conoessiolto snffieiently 
prore, that it would have been equally derogatory 
to trothy and the common interests of the species, 
to have made the slightest concessions, in favour 
either of human pride or'seasuality. Your exten- 
sive acquaintance with mankind will sufficiently 
convince you, how prone the generality are to give 
an unbounded loose to these two passions: neither 
the continual experience of their, own weakness^ 
nor of the fatal effects which are produced by vi- 
cioua indulgences, has yet been capable of teaching 
them either humility or moderation. What then 
could the wisest l^ulator do, more usefol, more 
benevolent, more necessary, than to establish ge« 
■eral rules of conduct, which have a continual ten- 
dency to restore .moral and natural order, and to 
iiaaammh. the wild inequality produced by pride and 
avancfc? ^or is there any greater danger uiat these 
precepts should be too ngidly observed, than that 
the bulk of mankind should injure themselves by 
ttto abstemious a temperance. All that can be ex- 
pected from human weakness, even in working after 
the most perfect model, is barely to arrive at medio- 
eiity; and, were the model less perfect, or the 
datMs less severe, there is the greatest reason to 
tlUnk, that even that mediocrity would never be at- 
tained. £xai|inie the conduct of those who are 
placed itt a distance from all labour andfiatigne, and 
yoa will find the most trifling exertions act upon 
their imaginations, with the same force as. the most 
iaiacmeiable diffioidties. 

' u I have now succeeded in laying down the ge- 
uaine principles of Christian morality, I apprehend 
it will not be difficult to deduce the duty of one who. 
takes upon him the office of its minister and inter- 
poreter. He can no more have a right to alter the 
alichtes^ of its principles, than ther magistrate can 

C 
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be jvttified in giving false interpretations to th« 
laws. The more the corruptions of the world in« 
crease, the greater the obligation that he should 
opp<^ hintfelf to their coarse ; and he can no more 
relax in his opposition, than the pilot can abandon 
the helm^ becaiise the winds and the waves begin to 
augment their fury. Should he be despised, or neg- 
lected by all the rest of the human species, let him 
still persist in bearing testimony to the truth, both 
in his precepts and example : the cause of virtue is 
not desperate while it retains a single friend ; should 
it even sink for ever, it is enough for him to have 
discharged his duty.— But, although he is thus re- 
stricted as to what he shall teach, I do not assert, 
that it is improper for him to use his understanding 
and experience as to the manner of his instructions. 
Be is stri9tly bound never to teach- any thing con- 
trary to tbe pnrest morality; but he is not bound 
always to teach that morality in its greatest extent. 
In that respect, be may use the wisdom of the ser* 

fent, though guided by the innocence of the dove. 
f, tl^erefore, he sees the reign of prejudice and 
corruption so firmly established, that men would be 
ofifended with the genuine simplicity of the Gospel, 
and the purity- of its pciineval doctnnes, he may so 
far moderate tbeiv rigour, as to prevent them from' 
entirely disguatine weak and luxurious minds. If 
wc c^not effect the greatest possible p^ection, it 
is still a material point to preserve from the grossest 
viees. A physician that practises amongst the great, 
may certainly be excused, though he should not be 
continually advising the exercise, the regimen of 
the poor ; not, that the doctrine is not true, but that 
there would not be the smallest probability of its 
ever being adopted. But, although he never aa* 
sentS' to that luxurious method of life,, which he is 
continnaJiy obliged ta see, be may content himself 
with only inculcating those restrictions,, which evien 
the luxurious mav submit to, if they possess the 
smallest portion of understanding.. Should he suc- 
ceed thus far, there is no reason for his stopping in 
bis career, or not enforcing a superior decree <^ 
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tdnqpsnnee; but; shoald it be difficalt to penuade 
even to slight a. restriction, he conld hope for no 
fuccess, were he to 'preach up a Spaolan or a Roman 
diet. Thna the Christian ministelr m^y certainUr 
nse his own discretion in the mode of conveying his 
instructions; and it is permitted him to employ all 
his knowledge of the human heart in reclaimiBg ' 
men from- their vices, and wioniDg them over to 
the cause of virtue. By the severity of his own 
manners, lie may sufiiciently evince the motives of 
his conduct ; nor can he, by any means, hope for 
more success, than if he shews that he practises 
more than he preaches, and uses a greater degree 
of indulgence to the failings of others, than he re- 
quires f«r his own/ 

^ ' Nothing,' said Mr. Merton, ' can be more ra- 
tional or nraderate than these sentiments; why 
then do yon persist in pleading your incapacity for 
an employment which you can so well discharge?' 
* Becanse,'8aid Mr. Barlow, ' he that undertakes 
the education of a child, undertakes the most im- 
portant duty in society, and is severally answerable 
for every voluntary omission. The same mode of 
reasoning, which. I have just been using, is not ap- 
plicable here. It is out of the power of any indivi- 
dual, however strenuous may be his endeavours, to 
prevent the mass of mankind from acquiring preju- 
dices and eoirupdons; and, when he finds them in 
that state, he certainly may use all the wisdom he 
possesses for their reformation. But this rule wiU 
never justify him, for an instant, in giving false im- 
pressions where he is at liberty to instil truth, and 
m lonng the only opportunity which he perhaps 
may ever possess, of teaching pure morality and 
nd^oa.— How will such a man, if be has the least 
feeling, bear to see his pupil become a slave, per* 
liaps, to the grossest vices ; and to reflect, with a 
great d^^e of probability, that this catastrophe 
has been owing to his own inactivity and improper 
iadnkeaoe? May not all human characters fre- 
qaently.be traced back to impressions made at so 
•ally » period, that none but discerning eyes would 
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•v«r tospect tbeic enatenoet Yet nakhin^ it ipaio 
certain; what we are at twenty depend* np<m what 
we were at fifteen; what we axe at fifteen iqioft 
what we were at ten : where ahaU we thenpltee tfatf 
besinning of the series ?r-r Besides^ sk, the vecy.prfr* 
jnaiees and manners of society, whkh seem to bn 
an excuse for the present negligence in the early 
education of children, act upon my mind with a 
contrary effect. Need we fear that, after eyeiy poa* 
sible precaution has been taken, our pupil shonld 
not give a sufficient loose to his passions, or should 
be in dai^r of being too severely virtuoast Hoar 
clorious would be such a distinction, how much to 
oe wbhed for, and yet how little to be expected by 
any one who is moderately acquainted with tlM 
world ! The instant he makes his entnmoB there, 
he will find a universal relaxation and indifiiBr* 
ence to every thing that is serious ; every ^ung will 
conspire to represent pleasure and sensiulity j» the 
only business of human beings, and to throw a jidi- 
cule upon every pretence to principle or restraints 
This will be the doctrine that he will learn at then* 
tres, from his companions, from the polite circles 
into which he is introduced. The ladies too will 
have their share in the improvement of his chaxac* 
ter ^ they will criticize the colour of his clothes^ hia 
method of making a bow, and of entering ajroontf 
They will teach hun that the great object of human 
life is to please the fair; and that ibe only method 
of doix^ It is to acquire the graces. Need we fear 
that, thus beset on every side, he should not attach 
^'Sufficient importance to trifles, or grow fashion- 
ably languid in the discharge of all his dtttieaT-r-* 
Alas ! sir, it seems to me that this will unavoidably 
happen in spite of all our endeavours. Let us (lien 
not lose the miportant moment of human life, when 
it is possible to flatter ourselves with some hopef of 
success in giving good impressions; they may.siiot 
oeed ; they may either preserve a young man from 
gross immorality, or have a tendency to mfomi 
him, when the first ardour of youth is past. If w^ 
neglect this awful moment, which can i^er. 
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tus; witk^e view wliich« I niust coiifeito^ Ihkre 
ftf Boiodem m«imen,«t appean to tte UlEe .latmek- 
iag a resMl in the midtt of a stonn^ withoiit a coa- 
1^ and without a pilot.' 

' Sir/ said Mr. Mertdn^ ' I will make no other 
awnrer to what yoa hare now been tayingt &an to 
tell jron, it adds> if poetible, to my esteem of yonr 
dhancte^; and that I will deliver my son into your 
hands, upon your own conditions* And as to the 



'Pardon me/replied Mr. Barlow, ' if I intenropt 
foa here, and give you anotiber specimen of the 
riwg tt la rity of my opinions. I am conteBted to tske 
your son for some months under my care, and to 
endeavour by every means within my power to imp 
l^ve him. But thcnre is one circomstance which is 
indispensable, that you permit me to have the plea- 
sitte of serving you as a friend. If you approve of 
tey ideas and condact, I will keep him ks long as 
you desire. In the mean time, as diere are, I fear, 
MJtte tittle dicumstances, which have grown np by 
too much tenderness and indulgence, to be altered 
in his character, I think that I shall possess more 
•f the necessary infiuenca and authority, if. I, for 
tfie proiait, mppear to him snd your whole family, 
_^v„ in the light of a friend dian ikwt of a school- 



Hoover dismeeable this proposal was to the ge« 
—■usiij f of Mr. If erton, he was obliged to consent 
to it; and little Tpmmy was accordingly sent the 
liekt day to the vicnrage, which was stt ths distance 
6i-9hmKt two nnles from his father's house. 

Theday alter Tommy came to Mt. Barlow's; as 
ioon as breakfast was over, he took him and Hariy 
teto tfaa uaiden: when he was there, he took a 
MMule into his own hand, and giving Harry a hoe» 
tftey both began to work with great eagerness.-^ 
^ Bntf body dmt eats,' says Ux, Barlow, ' ought 
to assist in procuring food: and therefore littla 
Bam and I b«gin our daily work: this is my bed, 
and ttaX other is his *, we work upon it every day^ 
and he that raises the most out of it,^U deserve 
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to fare the best.— Now, Tommy, if you cbooie to 
join us, I will mark you out a piece of po«ad« 
which you shall have to yourself, and all the pro- 
duce shall be your own.' — * No, indeed,', said 
Tommy, very sulkily, * I am a gentleman, and 
don't choose to slave like a ploughboy/— * Just as 
you please, Mr. Gentleman,' said Mr. Bailow: 
' but Harry and I, who are not above being useful, 
will mind our work.' 

In about two hours, Mr. Barlow said it was tinM 
to leave of; and, taking Harry by the hand, he led 
him into a very pleasant summer house, where 
they sat down ; and Mr. Barlow, taking out a plate 
of very fine ripe cherries, divided them betweoi 
Harry and himself. 

Tommy, who had followed, and expected his 
share, when he saw them both eating without tak- 
ing any notice of him, could no longer restrain his 
passion, but burst into a violent fit of sobbing and 
crying.— ' What is the matter?' said Mr. Barlow 
very coolly to him. Tommy looked upon him very 
sulkily, but returned no answer. — • Oh! sir, if you 
don't choose to give me an answer, you may be 
silent; nobody is obliged to speak here.' Tommy 
became still more disconcerted at this, and, being 
unable to conceal his anger, ran out of the summer- 
house, and wandered very disconsolately about the 
garden; equally surprised and vexed to find that 
he was now in a place where nobody felt any ooO)- 
cem whether he was pleased, or the contrary* 

When all the cheries were eat, little Harry said, 
' You promised to be so good, as to hear me read 
when we had done working in the garden ; and, if 
it is agreeable to you, I will now read the stoxy of 
the Flies and the Ants.' ' With all my heart/ said 
Mr. Barlow : ' remember to read it slowly and dis- 
tinctly, without hesitating or pronouncing the words 
wrong ; and be sure to read it in such a msmner aa 
to shew that' you understand it.' 

Harry then took up the book «nd read as fol* 
lows ; — 
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THE FLIES AND THE ANTS. 

I.N a comer of a farmer's garden, there once 'hap- 
pened to be a nest of Ants, who, darin| the fine 
iveather of the summer, were employed all' day 
lon| in drawing'little seeds and grains of com into 
their hole. Near them there happened to be a bed 
of dowers, upon- which a great quantity of Flies 
used to be always sportii^, and humming, and di- 
verting themselves by flying from one flower to 
another.-'A little boy, who was the farmer's son, 
used frequently to Mwerve the dififereni employ- 
ments of these animals; and, as he was very young 
and ignorant, he one day. thus ex.pressed himself : 
— * Can any creature be so simple as these Ants? 
All day long thby are working and. toiling, instead 
of ei\ioving the fine weather, and diverting them- 
selves like these Flies, who are the happiest ere»- 
^res in the world/ — Some time after he had made 
this observation, the' weather grew extremely cold, 
the sun was scarcely seen to shine, and the nights 
were chill and frosty. The same little boy, walking 
then in the garden, did not see a single Ant, but all 
the Flies lay scattered up ami down, either dead or 
dying. As he was very good-natuied, he could not 
help pitying the unfortunate animals, and asking, at 
the same time, what had happened to the Ants 
that he used to see in the .same place? The father, 
said, ' The Flies are all dead, because they were 
careless animals, who. gave themselves no trouble 
about laying up provisions, and were too idle to 
work : but Uie Ants, who had been busy all the 
summer, in providing for their maintenance during 
the irinter, are all ahve and well ; and you will iee 
them, as soon as the warm weather returns/ - 

' Very well, Harry,* said Mr. Barlow, * we will 
now take a walk.'— They accordingly rambled out 
into the fields, where Mr. Barlow made Harry t%ke 
^tiee of several kinds of plants, and told him the 
names and nature of them. At lasv Harry, who 
h»d observed some very pretty parple berries upon 
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a plant that bore a purple flower, and grew in the 
hedges, brought them to Mr. Barlow, and asked 
whether they were good to eat? ' It is very lucky/ ^ 
said Mr. Barlow^ < young man, that yon asked the "" 

Suestten before you put them into yourmouth j for, 
ad yon tasted them, they would have given yon 
violent pains in your head and stomach, and ner- 
hws have killed you, as they grow upon a plant 
called Nisht-shade, which is a rank poison.'—* 
' Sir/ said Harry, ' I take care never to eat an^ 
thing without knowing what it is; and I hope, if 

fon will be so good as to continue to teach me, 
shall very soon know the names and qualities of 
all the heros which grow.' 

Aa they were returning home, Harry saw a very 
large bird, cidled a Kite, upon the ground, who 
seemed to have something in his claws, which he 
was tearing to pieces. ^Harry, who knew him to be 
oiie of those ravenous creatures which prey upon 
others, ran up to him, shouting as loud as he could ; 
and the bird, being frightened, flew away, and left 
a chicken behind him, very much hurt indeed, bat 
still alive. — < Look, sir,' said Harry, * if that cruel 
creature has not almost killed this poor chicken ! 
see how he bleeds, and hangs his wings ! I will put 
him into mv bosom to recover him, and carry him 
heme ; and he shall have part of my dinner every 
day, till he is well, and able to shift for himself/ 

As soon as they came home, the first care! of 
little Harry was to put his wounded chicken into a 
basket with some fresh straw, some water, and 
some bread ; after that Mr. Barlow and he went t» 
dinner. 

" In the mean time. Tommy, who had been skulk- 
ing about all day, very mnchuortifted and nneasjr, 
caine in, and, Ming very hungry^ was going to sit 
down to the table with the rest; but Mr. Barloir 
stepped him, «nd said, ' No, sir ; as yon are too 
much of a genUeman to work, we, who are not so, 
do not choose to work for the idle/ tJpon'thiii> 
Tommy retired into a comer, crying aa if Kis heart 



'Would bxeak, bnt more from grief than passion, at 
lie began to perceive that nobody minded his ill 
temper. 

Bat' little Harry, who -conld not bear to see his 
friend so unhappy, looked up half crying into Mr. 
BarloVs face, and said,' Pray, sir, may I do as I 
please with my share of the dinner f — * Yes, to be 
sure, child.' — * Why then,' said he, getting up, ' I 
will give it all to poor Tommy, who wants it more 
than I do/ Saying this, he gave it to him as he sat 
in the comer; and Tommy took it, and thanked 
him, without ever turning his eyes from off the 
gronnd. — <'I see,' said Mr. Barlow, 'that though 
gentlemen are above being of any use themselves, 
d&ey are n6t above taking the bread that other peo- 
ple have been working hard for.' At diis. Tommy 
cried still more bitteriy than before. 

The next day, Mr. Barlow and Harry went te 
work as'hefore ; but they had scarcely begun before 
Tommy came to them, and desired that he might 
have a hoe too ; which Mr. Barlow gave him : but> 
«8 he had never before learned to handle one, he 
waa very awkward in the use of it, and hit himself 
several strokes upon the legs. Mr. Barlow then laid 
down his own spade, and sh^ed him how to ^old 
and use it ; by which means^ in a short time, he 
became very expert, and worked with thd greatest 
pleasure. When their work was over, they retired 
4dl three to the summer-house; and Tommy felt 
the greatest joy imaginable when the fruit was 
produced, and be was invited to take his share,' 
which seemed to him the most delicious be had 
ever tasted, because working in the air had given 
lum an appetite. 

As soon as they had done eating, Mr. Barlow 
4ook up a book, and asked Tommy whether he would 
vend them a story out of it? bat he, looking a little 
ashamed, said, he had never learned to read. — ' I 
am very sorry for it,' said Mr. Barlow, ' because 
yon lose a very great pleasure : then Harry shall 
vend to yon.' anxry accordingly took up the bootk^ 
and lead the following stonr :— 



THt G£NTtEMAN AHD THE BASKE'&MAKEK. 

TllEAE va^ in a distant part of the worM, a xi^ 
mtm, who lived in a fi&e house^ and spent his whol^ 
time in eating> drinking, sleeping, and arau#ing 
hknself. As he had i^ great many servants to wait 
Qpon him^who treated him with the greatest respect, 
an<i did whatever they were ordered, and, as he ha4 
never been taught the trntl^ nor aecnstomed to» 
hear it, he grew very Drou4> insolent^ and capri- 
eions ; imagining that ne had a. right to command 
all the world, an4 tha( t)|je poor were only bom to 
serve and obey him. 

Near this rich man's honse there lived an honest 
and ipdustrious poor man, who gained his liveli- 
hood* by making little baskets out of dried Tee4e> 
which grew vpo^ a piece of marshy ground cloj^e to 
his cottage. But though he was. ooTiged to labour 
from morning to night, to earn food enough to sup- 
port him, and though he seldom fared better tha^ 
upon dry bread, or rice, or pulse, and had nq oiher 
bed than the remains of the rushes, of which, he 
made baskets, yet was. he always happy, cheeifiii* 
and contented j for his labour gave him so good 9A 
^>petite> that the coarsest fare appeared to hi^ de- 
licious; and he went to bed so tired, that he would 
have slept soundly even upon the ground. Besides 
t^s, he was a good and virtuous man, humane tx^ 
^yery body> honest in his dealings, always accju* 
tomed to speak the truth, and therefore beloved 
and re9pected by all his neighbours. . 

The rich maof on the contrary^ though he lay 
upon the softest bed, yet could not sleep, because 
he had pa9<ed the day in idleness; and though the 
nicest dishes were presented to him, yet could he 
not eat with any pleasure, because he did not wai^ 
till nature gave him an appetite, nor use exercise, 
nor go into the open air. Besides this, as he wa9 a 
ffreat sluggard and glutton, he was almost always 
ill; and, as he did good to nobody, he had no friends; 
and even his servants spoke ill of him behind his 
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badcy and ail his neighbonn, whom he op pwM e d » 
hated him. For these reasons^ he was siulen, tne^ 
lancholy ,and unhappy^ and became displeased with 
all who appeared more cheerfal than himself. Wb» 
be was carried out in his palanquin (a kind of bed 
borne upon the shoolders of men), he frequently 
passed by the cottage of the poor Basket-maker, 
who was always sitting at the door, and singing as 
ht wove the baskets. . The rich man could not be- 
hold this without anger.— ^ What !' saM he, ' shall 
n wretch, a peasant, a tow-bom fellow, that weaves 
bnlmshes for a scanty subsistence, be always happy 
and pleased, while I, Uiat am a gentleman, possett 
«f riches and power, and of more consequence thali 
a milKon of reptiles like him, am always melan- 
choly and dtseonteated.' — This reflection arose so 
often in his mind, that at last he began to feel like 
greatest degree of hatred towards the poor man^ 
and, as he had never been accastomed to conquer 
Iris <»wn passions, however improper or unjustthey 
might be, he at last determined to punish the Baa- 
letuadter for being happier than himself. 

With this wicked design, he one night gaveerders 
to his servants (who did not dare to disobey him) 
40 set fire to the rushes which snrrdnnded the poor 
man's house. As it was summer, sind die weather 
in that country extremely hot, the iire soon spread 
^»ver the whole marsh, and not only consumed all 
the rushes, but soon extended to Hie cotti^e itself, 
4tfid the poor Basket^maker was obliged to run out 
iJmtfst naked, to save his life. 

You may judge of the sarpris^ and grief of diiB 
floor man, when he found hiraselrentireiy deprived 
iof his subsistence by the wickedness 6f his rich 
tieighbour, whom he had never offended : but, as ha 
•was tmable to punish him for this hijusliee, he set 
<nit and walked on foot to the diief magistrate of 
IJiat country ; te whom witb mai^ tears he told his 
eitifhl case. — ^Tlie magistrate, who was a good aind 
jnst man, immediately ordered the ridi maabi to be 
bvonght befere him: and when he found ^nt he 
could not deny the wiohedaebs tif which he wa« ac- 
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eased, hetfautspoke to the poor man: 'AsthispfMid 
and wicked man has been puffed up with the opi- 
nion of his own importance, and attempted to CQm« 
njit the most scandalous injnstice from his contempt 
of the poor; I am willing to teadi bim of how little 
value he is to anv body, and how vile and eontemp« 
tible a creature he really is : but, for this purpose, 
it is necessary that you should consent to the plan 
I have formed, and go along with him to the piaoe 
whither I intend to send yon both.' 

The poor man replied, ' I never had much ; bnt 
the little I once had, is now lost by the mischiev- 
ous disposition of this prond and oppressive man : 
■I am entirely ruined ; I have no means left id the 
world of procuring myself a morsel of bread the 
next time I am hungry; therefore I am ready to go 
wherever' you please to send' me : and, though 1 
would not treat this man as he has tieated me, yet 
should I rejoice to teach him more justice and hu- 
manity, and to prevent his injuring the poor a se- 
cond time.' 

The magistrate then ordered them both -to be pot 
on board a ship, and carried to a distant conntry, 
which was inhabited by a rude and sav^e kin4 oi 
men, who lived in huts, were strangers to riches;^ 
and got their living by fishmg. > 

As soon as they were set on shore, the sailors left 
them, as they had been ordered ; and the inh^Lbib- 
ants of the country came round them in great num^ 
bers. The rich man, seeing himself thus exposed^ 
without assistance or defence, in the midst of a bai>- 
barous people, whose language he did not under- 
stand, and in whose power he was, began to cry an4 
wring his hands in the most abject manner; but the 
poor Baske^maker, who had always been accua- 
tomed to hardships and dangers from his infancy^ 
made signs to the people, that he was their friend, 
and was willing to work lor them, and be their ser- 
vant. U^on this, the natives made signs to thena 
thatthey would do them no hurt, but would make 
use of their assistance in .fishing and carrying wood. 

Aecordingly, they led them hoth to a wood M 
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•mse di8tB&ee> and shewing ibem seY^ral ]o(^> or- 
dered them to transport them to their cabins. They 
-both immediately set about their tasks; and the 
jKkor man> who* was «trong and active, rery soon 
Jsad finasbed his share ; while the rich man> whose 
limbs wer^ tender and delicaie, and never accuse 
tomed to any kind of labour, had scarcely done a 
quarter as much. The savages, who were witnesses 
to this, began to think that the Basket-maker would 
prove very useful to them ; and therefore presented 
Jiim.alaige portion of fish, and several of their 
choicest roots ; wh41e to the rich man they gave 
scarcely enough to support, him, because they 
.th<mght him capable of being of very little service 
to them : however, as he had now fasted several 
honrs, he ate what they gave him with a better u>^ 
.petite than he had ever felt before at his own table. 

The next day they were set to work again ; and 
«9 the Basket-maker had the same advantage over 
his companion, he was highly caressed and well 
Created by the natives; while they shewed every 
mark, of contempt towards the other, whose delicate 
and luxurious habits had rendered him. very unfit 
•for labour. ^ 

The rich man now began to perceive, with how 
little reason he had before valued himself, and de- 
mised his fellow-creatures: and an accident that 
fell out shortly after, tended to complete his morti- 
fication.'— It happened that one of the savages had 
found something like afiUet, with which he adorned 
his forehead, and seemed to think himself extremely 
fine: the Basket>maker, who had perceived this 
appearance of vanity, pulled up some reeds, and^ 
•itting down to work, in a very short time finished 
a very elegant wreath, which he placed upon the 
hemdojf the first inhabitant he chancedtomset. This 
mad was so pleased with his new acquisition, thai 
he danced and capered with joy, and ran away to 
seek the rest, who were all struck with a3tonishment 
At this new and elegant piece of finery. It was not 
long before another came to the Basket-make^^ 
asking eigiti that he vapted tQ be on^amemcd lik« 
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hit ^ompmnkm ; vad, irith sueh pleaioie-weTe tbeM 
tfliapletfe considered by the wh(ue nationy thitt tlie 
Sftsket-uaker wm releMed from his former drsdg* 
Iny, and centinQally employed in weaving them. 
In return for the pleasure which he conferred upon 
them^ the grateful savages brought hun every kind 
df fSood their country afforded, built him a hut> and 
shewed him eveiT demoaatration of gratitude ai|d 
kindness. — But the rich man, who possessed nel- 
flier talents toplease> nor strength ta labour, wa$ 
condemned to be the Basket-maker's servant, and 
to cut him reeds to supply the continual demand 
for chaplets. 

After having passed some months in this mannei^, 
they were again transported to their own country, 
hy the orden of the magistrate, and brought befoi« 
him. — ^He then looked sternly upon the rich tnaa, 
and saad : ' Having now taught you bow helpless, 
contemptible, and feeble a creature you are, as w«ll 
as how inferior to the man you insulted, I shall 
jproceed to make reparation to himfor tiie injury yo4x 
liave inflicted upon him. Did I treat you as you 
-deserve, I should take from you all the riches that 
you possess, as you wantonly deprived* this |fOar 
susn of his whole subsistence ; but, hoping that you 
"^11 become more humane for the fotnre, I senten(» 
you to give half your fortune to this man, whom 
you endeavoured to ruin.' 

Upon this, the Basket^maker said, alter thanking 
the magistrate for his goodness :^' I, having been 
hved up in poverty, and accustomed to labour, have 
tio desire to acquire viekes, which I should not 
•know how to use : all, therefore, that I require of 
thik man is, to put me into the same sitoatioa I ^as 
In before, and to learn more humanity.' 

The rich mttn could not help being astoliisfaed at 
titis generosity ; and, having acquired wisdom by 
lus misfortunes, not only treated the Baskcft-maker 
■as a friend during the rest of his life, but employed 
liis riches in relieving Che poor, and benefi^g his 
fc1low«creatttres. 
- Tbt story being ftaded. Tommy Mid it wm Yvty 
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ptv^i tmt tlwt> iMd he I^B^e good BaiUu 
maker> ha would have taken the naughty rich maa*a 
^rtaae md kept iu— ' 80 would not 1/ taid 
Hany, < for fear of growing aa prond> and wicked, 
and idle as the other/ 

From this time forward, Mr. Barlow and hia two 
little popila used constantly to work in their garden 
every morning ; and» when they w«re fatigued, they 
retired to the sumoier-house* wheie litue Harry, 
who improved every day in reading, used to enter/., 
tain them with some pleasant story or other, which 
Tommy always listened to with the greatest pleao 
sure. But, little Harry geti^ home for a week. 
Tommy and Mr. Barlow were left alooe. 

The next day, after they had done work, and were 
retired to the summer-house as usual, T<mimy oxi* 
pected Mr. Barlow would read to him ; but, to his 
great disappointment, found that he was busy and 
could not. The next day, the same accident was 
renewed ; and the day alter that. At this. Tommy 
hMt all patience, and said to himaelf , ' Now, i| f 
could but read Uke Hany Sandford, I should no| 
■ced to ask any body to do it for me, and then I 
could divert myself: and why (thinks he) may not 
I do what another has done? To be sure, little 
Harry is very clever ; but he could not have read if 
he had not been taught; and, if I am taught, I dam 
say I shall learn to read as well as he. Well, as 
soon as ever he comes home, I am determined to 
ask him about it,' 

The next dajr little Harry returoed, and as soon 
as Tommy had an opportunity of being alone witk 
him ; • Fray, Harry,' said Tommy, * how came you 
to be able to read?' 

Hainry, Why, Mr. Barlow taaght me my letters, 
and then spelling ; and then, by putting syllables 
together, I learned to read.— Xommy. And could 
,not you shew me my letters?-- ifarty. Y|s,very 
willingly. i^ 

Harry then took up a book, and Tommy vas so 
eager and attentive, that at the very fint leaaon he 
leaimed the whole alphabet. He was Infinitely 
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pleased with this first experiment, atkd could seawe)^ 
forbear running to Mr. Barlow, to let him know the 
improvement he had made; but he thought he 
should sarprise him more, if he said nothing about 
the matter till he was able to read a whole storyj 
He therefore applied himself with such diligence, 
and Kttle Harry, who spared no pains to assist his 
friend, was so good a master, that in about two 
months he determined to surprise Mr. Barlow with 
a display of his talents. Accordingly, one day, 
when they were all assembled an the summcr*houae> 
and the book was given to Harry, Tonvmy stood up 
and said, that^ if Mr. Barlow pleased, he would tiy 
to read. — ' Oh ! very willingly,' said Mr. Barlowf 
'but I should as soon expect you to fiy as to read/ 
Tommy smiled with a consciousness of his own pro^ 
ficiency •, and, taking up the book, read with great 
fluency, • ♦ " 

THE HISTORY OF THE TWO DOOS» 

In a part of the world, where there are mwoif 
strong and fierce wild beasts, a poor man happened 
to bring up two puppies of that kind which is moat 
valued for size and coArage. As they appeared to 
possess more than common strength and agility, he 
thought that he should make an acceptable present 
to his lauodlord, who was a rich man living ia a 
great city, by giving him one of them, which was 
called Jowler; while ho brought up the other, 
named Keeper, to guard his own flocks. 

From this time, the manner of living was entirely 
altered between the brother whelps. — Jowler waa 
ient into a plentiful kkchen, where he quickly be- 
came the favourite of all the servanto, who diverted 
themselves with his little tricks and wanton gam* 
bols,<and rewarded him with great quantities of pot- 
Uquor and broken victuals; by which means, as he 
was sti^Bintt from morning till nightr lie incseased 
considerably in size, and grew sleek and comely r 
he was, indeed, rather unwieldy, and.so cowardly, 
that he would run away from a dog enlv half as bi^ 
AS hiouelf c he was miuch addicted to guitloay, and 
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Wfti often beaten for Uie theftk be eommitted in tbe 
pantry ; bat, as he bad learned to fawn upon th6 
fbotinen, and would stand upon hU bind legs to bes^ 
when be was ordered, und, besides this, would fetch 
and carfy, he was mightily caressed by all the neigh- 
bourhood* 

Keeper, in the mean time, who lived at a cottage 
in the country, neither fared so well, looked so 
l^innp, nor had learned all these pret^ little trichs 
to reeommcaid him : but, as his master was too poor 
to maintain any thing but what was uselul, and was 
obliged to be continually in the air, snbject to all 
kinds of weather, and labouring hard for a liveli^ 
hood. Keeper grew hardy, active, and diligent: he 
%raa also exposed to condnoal danger from the 
Ivolveo, from whom he had received many a severe 
bite, while he was guarding the flocks. These eon- 
tinnal combats gave him that degree of intrepidity, 
that no enemy could make him turn his back, fifis 
caM and assiduity so well defended the sheep of his 
master, that not one had ever been missing sin^e 
they were placed under his protection. His honesty 
too^iiis so great, that no temptation could overpower 
it ; and, though he was left alone in the kitchen 
while the meat was toasting, he nev^r attempted to 
taste it, but received with thankhilness whatever his 
master chose to give him. From a continual life in 
the air, he was become so hardy, that no tempest 
could drive him to shelter, when he ought to be em- 
ployed in watching tbe flobka ; and he would plunge 
mto the most rapid river, in the coldest weather of 
the winter, at the slightest sign from his master. 

About this time it happened, that the landlord of 
the poor man went to examine his estate in the 
eountrv, and brought Jowler with him to the place 
of his birth.— At hu arrival there, he could not helpr 
viewing with great contempt the Tough> ragged ap- 
pearance of Keeper, and his awkward look^ widdi 
discovered nothing of the address for which he so 
much admired Jomen Thiaopinion» however, was 
altof^ by means of an accident whi^ ha^ipened to 
hivb— As he was one day walking in a thick wood. 
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wiih no oiihvt company than the two do^, t. htm- 
giy wolf# with eyes that sparkled like fire, bristling 
hair, and a horrid snarl that made the gentleman 
tremble, rushed -out of a neighbouring thicket, and 
seemed read v to devour him. The unfortunate man 
gave himself over for lost, more especially when he 
saw that his faithful Jowler, instead of coming to 
his assistaiue, ran sneaking away, with his tail be> 
tween his legs, howling with fear.— But in this mo- 
ment of despair, the undaunted Keeper, who had 
followed him humbly and unobserved, at a distance, 
flew to his assistance, and attacked the wolf with 
90 much courage and skill, that he was compelled 
to exert all his strength in his own defence. The 
battle was long and bloody; but, in the end, Keepev 
laid the wolf dead at his feet, though not withoal 
receiving several severe wounds himself, and pre- 
senting a bloody and mangled spectacle to the eyes 
of his master, who came up at that instant. The 
gentleman was filled with joy for his escape, and 
ffratitude to his valiant deliverer; and learned by 
his own experience, that appearances are not always 
to be trusted, and that great virtues and good dis- 
positions may sometimes be found in cottages, while 
they are totally wanting among the great. — 

' Very well indeed,' said Mr. Barlow ; ' I find that 
when young gentlemen choose to take pains, they 
«an do things almost as well as other people. But 
what do vou say to the story you have been reading. 
Tommy f Would you rather have owned the gen- 
teel dog that left his master to be devoured, or the 
poor, rough, ragged, meagre, neglected cur, that 
exposed his own life in his defence ?'—' Indeed, sir/ 
said Tommy, ' I would rather have had Keeper^ 
but then I would have fed him, and washed him, 
and combed him, till he had looked as well as 
Jowler.' — * But then perhaps he would have grown 
idle, and fat, and cowardly, like him/ said Mr. 
Barlow : ' but here is some more of it ; let us read, 
to the (Bjod of the story.' — Tommy then went on 
thns; 
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The gentleman was so pleased with the nphjebe- 
havioai;of Keeper^that he desired the poor man to 
make him a present of the dog ; which, though w;ith 
some reluctance, he complied with. — Keeper was 
therefore taken to the city, where he was caressed 
and fed by every body ; and the disgraced Jowler 
was left at the cottage, with strict injunctions to the 
man to hang him up, as a worthless, unprofitable 
cur. 

[ As soon as the gentleman had departed, the ppor 
man was going to execute his commission; bat, 
considering the noble size and comely look ot the 
dog, and, above all, being moved with pity for the 
poor animal, who wagged his tail, and licked his 
new master's.feet, just as he was putting the cord 
about his neck, he determined to spare his life, and 
see whether a different treatment might not produce 
different manners.— From this day, Jowler was in 
every respect treated as his brotlier Keeper^had been 
before, fle was fed but scantily; and, from this 
spare diet, soon grew more active and fond of exer- 
cise. Xhe first shower he was in, he ran away as 
he had been accustomed to do, and sneaked, to the 
fire-side : but the farmer's wife soon drove him out 
of doors, and compelled him to bear the rigour of 
the weather. In consequence of this, he daily be* 
came more vigorous and hardy, and, in a few 
months, regarded cold and rain no more than if he 
had been brought up in the country. 

Changed as he already was, in many respects, for 
the better, he still retained an insurmountable 
dread of wild beasts; till one day, as he was wan- 
dering through a wood alone, he was attacked by a 
large and fierce wolf, who, jumping out of a thicket,^ 
seized him by the neck with fury, Jowler would 
fain have run, but his enemy was too swift and- 
violent to suffer him to escape. Necessity makes 
even cowards brave. Jowler, being thus stopped in 
his retreat, turned upon his enemy, and, veryluck- 
ily seizing him by the throat, strangled him in an 
instant. His master then coming up, and beiiiR, 
irltaBSjB of his exploit, praised him, and stroked una 
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vHh a destee of fondnew he had never done before. 
Animated by this victory, and by the approbation 
<tf his master^ Jowler, from tbat time, became as 
brave as he had before been pasillanimons ; and 
there was very soon no dog intne country who was 
so great a terror to beasts of pre^. 

In the mean time. Keeper, instead of hunting 
wUd beasts, or looking after sheep, did nothing bat 
eat and sleep, which he was permitted to do from 
a remembrance of his past services. As all quali- 
ties both of mind and body are lost, if not conti- 
nually exercised, he soon ceased to be that hardy, 
courageous animal, he was before; and acquired 
all the faults which are the consequences of idle- 
ness and eluttony. 

About wis time, the gentleman went again into 
the country, and, takinghis dog with him, was will- 
ing that he should exercise his prowess once more 
i^ainst his ancient enemies the wolves. • Accord- 
ingly the country-people haying quickly found one 
in a neighbouring wood, the gentleman went thi- 
ther with Keeper, expecting to see him behave as 
be had done the year before. But how great was 
his surprise, when, at the first onset, he saw his 
beloved dog run away with every mark of timidi^^t 
At this moment, another dpg sprang forward^ and 
seizing the wolf with the greatest intrepidity, after 
a bloody contest, left him dead upon the ground. 
The gentleman could not help lamenting the cow- 
ardice of his favourite, and admirins the noble 
spirit of the other dog, whom, to his infinite sur- 
prise, he found to be me same Jowler that he had 
discarded the year before. — * I now see,' said he 
to the farmer, ' that it is in vsdn to expect courage 
in those who live a life of indolence ahd repose j 
and that constant exercise and proper discipline are 
frequently able to change contemptible cnaracters 
into good ones.' 

' Indeed,' said Mr.3ar1owj; when the story was 
ended, < I am sincerely glad to find that Tonmiy has 
itoade diis acquisition. He will now depend upon 
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nobody, b^t be able to divert hiniBelf wheneTei he 
pleaMs. All that has ever been written in ow own 
iangoage will be from this time in hit power; whether 
he chooses to read little ^atertaimng stones Uke 
what we have heard to-day, or to rei^d the actions 
of great and good men in h^tory^.qr to make hun* 
self acquainted with the nature of wUd beasts and 
birds, which are foimd in other coantries,tfnd have 
been described in books : in short, I scarcely know 
of any thing which from this moment will not be in « 
his power; and I do not despair of one day seeing 
him a veiy sensible man, capable of. teaching and 
ittstmcting others/ 

' Yes,' said Tommy, something dated by all thi» 
praise, ' I am determined now to make myself as 
clever as any body \ and I don't doabt, thonch I am 
such a little fellow, that I know more already than 
many grown-up people; and I am sure, though 
there are no less than six blacks in our house, that 
there is not one of them who can read a story likA 
me/ Mr. Barlow looked a little grave at this sud* 
den diq>lay of vanity ; and said rather coolly, ' Pray, 
who has attempted to teach them anv thii^?'~- 
' Kobody, I believe^' said Tommy. — * Where is the 
great wonder then, if they are ignorant?^ replied 
Mr. Barlow; ' you would probably have never 
known any thing, had you not been assisted; and 
eren now, yon Imow very little/ 

In this manner did Mr. Barlow begin the edneat 
tion-of Tommy Merton, who had naturaUy very 
good dispositions* although he had beensufiered to 
acquire many bad habits, that sometimes prevented 
them from i^pearing. He was, in particular, very 
passionate, and thought he had a right to command 
every bodv that was not dressed as fine as himself. 
This opinion oftent led him into inconveniences, 
and once wqs the occasion of his being seveselj 
laoirtified. 

This accidenthappened in the following mannerx 
> — One day, as Tommy was strikii^g a baU withhia 
}fal^hp Stjroek it over a hedge into an adjoining fi^^ 
and seeing a little ragged boy walking along <m thai 
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Mde> he ordered him, in a very peremptory tone, to 
bring ft to Kim. The little boy, without taking any 
notice 6f what was said, walked on, and left the 
ball j upon which, Tommv called out more londly 
than before, and asked if he did not hear what was 
Mdd ?— ' Yes/ said the boy, * for the matter of that; 
I sm not deaf.' — * Oh ! are you not?' replied Tom- 
my ; * then bring me my ball directly.* — ' I don't 
choose it,' said -the boy. — ' Sirrah,' said Tommy, 
' if I come to you, I shall make you choose it.'-— 
' Perhaps not, my pretty little master/ said the 
boy. — * You little rascal,' said Tommy, who now 
began to be very angry, ' if I come over the hedge 
i will thra&h you within an inch of your life.' To 
this the other made no answer btitby a loud iangh ; 
which provoked Tommy so much, that he clam* 
bered over the hedge, and jumped precipitately 
down, intending to have leaped into the field; but 
unfoftUnately his foot slipped, and down he rolled 
into a Wet ditch, which was full of mud and water; 
there poor Tommy tumbled about for some time, 
endeavearing to get out ; but it was to no purpose, 
for his feet stuck in the mud; or slipped o£firom the 
bank: his fine waistcoat was dirtied all over, his 
white stockings covered with mire, his breeches 
filled with puddle water ; and, to add to his distress, 
he fint lost one shoe, and then the other; his laced 
hat tumbled off from his head, and was completely 
spoiled. In this distress he must probably have re- 
mained a considerable time, had not the little ragi- 
ged boy taken pity on him, and helped him out. 
Tommy was so vexed and ashamed, that he could 
notssy a word, but tan home in such a dirty plight, 
that Mr. Barlow, who happened to meet him, waa 
afraid he had been considerably hurl ; but, when he 
heard the accident which had happened, he coulfl 
not hdp smiling, and he advised Tommy to be 
more careful for the future, how he attempted to 
thrash little ragged boys. 

The next day, Mr. Barlow desired Harry, when 
Ihey were altogether in the arbour^ to read the foU 
lowing ttDiy of 
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ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 

Tbbre WB8 a certain slave named Androeles, vhe 
was so ill treated by his master, that his life became 
insupportable. Finding no remedy for what he suf- 
fered» he at length said to himself; ' It is better to 
die, than to continue to live in such hardships and 
miseiy as I am obliged to suffer. I am determined 
therefore to run away from my master. If I am 
taken again, I know that I shall be punished with 
a cruel death : but ft is better to die at onee, than 
to live in misery. If I escape, I must betalee my- 
self to deserts and woods, inhabited only by beastr: 
hut they cannot use me nsore cruelly than I have 
been used by my-fellow-creatures : Therefore, I 
will father trust myself with ihem, than contiaue to 
be a miserable slave/ 

Having formed thi$ resolution, he took an oppor- 
tonity of leaving his master's house, and hid faim<' 
self in a thick forest, which was at some miles' dis- 
tance from the city. But here the unhap{^ man 
found that he had only escaped from one kind of 
misery to experience another. He wandered ahtmt 
all dtij through a vast and trackless wood^ where 
his flesh was continually torn by thorns and branp- 
hies; he grew hungry, but could find no food in 
this dreary solitude ; at length he was ready to die 
with faligue, and lay down in despair in a laige 
cavern which he found by accident — 

' Poor man! ' said Harry, whose little heart could 
scarcely contain itself at this mournful recital, ' I 
wish I ci»uld have met with him ; I would have 
given him all my dinner, and he should have had 
my bed. But pray,-sir, tell me, why does one man 
behave so cruelly to another, and why should one 
person be the servant of another, and bearso much 
ill treatment?' 

' As to that,' said Tommy, * some folks are horn 
gentlemen^ and then they must command odiers; 
and some are bom servants, and then they must do 
as they are bid. I remember, before I eame hither^ 
that there were a great many black oMn and womei^ 
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that my mother said were ouly bom to wait iqion 
me; and I used to beat them> and kick them, and 
throw things at them» whenever I was angry; and 
they never dared strike me again> because Utey were 
slaves?' 

' And pray, yoong man/ said Mr. Barlow, * bow 
ciune these people to be slaves V 

Tomii^f* Because my father bought them with his 
moAey. — Mr,Bairlou>, So then, people that an 
bought with money, are slaves, are they ? — 2*. Yes. 
—-■Mr, B, And those that buy them have a right to 
kick them, and beat them, and do as they please 
with them?— r. Yes.— 3fr. B. Then, il I was to 
take yon and sell you to Farmer Sandford, he 
would have a right to do what he pleased with yojo. 
'—'So, sir, said Tommy, some what, warmly; but 
you would have no right to sell me, nor he to buy 
me. — Mr, B, Then it Is not a person's being bought 
or sold that gives another a right to use mm Ul; 
but one person's having a right to sell another, and 
the man who buys, having a right to purchase? — 
ST. Yes, sir. — Mr, B, And what ri^thave thepeo- 
pie who sold the poor negroes to your father, to sell 
them? or what right has your father to buy th^m? 
— Here Tommy seemed to be a good deal puzzled ; 
but, at length he said. They are brought from a 
country that is a great way off* in ships, and so they 
become slaves, — ^Then, said Mr. Barlow, if I taks; 
you to another country, in a ship, I shall h^ve a 
right to sell you? — ST. No, but you won't, sir, be- 
cause I was born a gentleman. — Mr, B, What do 
you mean by that. Tommy ?~Why (said Tommy, a 
little confounded), to have a fine house, and fino 
clothes, and a coach, and a great deal of money, as 
my papa has. — Mr. B, Then, if you. were no longet 
to have a fine house,, nor fine clothes, nor a ^at 
deal of money, somebody that had all these thmgs^ 
might make you a slave, and use you ill, and beat 
you, and insult you, and do whatever he liked with 
you?— r. Mo, sir, that would not be rixht neither,; 
that any body should use me ill.— J&. B, Theja 
one person should not. use another ill?— T, No, fix* 
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*^Mr. B. To nftlte a slave of any body is tOnte hWd 
Si, is i^notf — T. I think wc-^^Mr. B. Then no one 
OQght to maira a slave of yoa?— T, No, indeed > sir. 
Mr. B' Bat if no one should use another ill, and 
making a slave of a person is nsing him ill, neither 
enght you to make a slave of any one else.— 7*. In- 
deed, sir, I think not; and for the fnture I never 
will use oar black William ill; nor pinch him, nor 
Jrick him, as I osed to do* — Mr. B. Then voa will 
be a very good boy. But let tis now eontmae oar 
•toiy, 

' TboM mrfortimate man had nctt lain long quiet in 
the cavern, before he heard a dreadfal noise, which 
seemed to be the roar of some wild bigast, and ter- 
rified him very mudi. He started up with a design 
ttf escape, and had already reached the month of 
the cave, when he saw coming towards him, a Hon 
of prodigioas size, who prevented any possilrility of 
retreat. — ^The unfortunate man now believed his 
destruction to be inevitable ; but, to his great asto- 
nishment, the beast advanced towards him with t 
gentle pace, without any mark of enmity or rage> 
and uttered a kind of mournful voice, as if he de^ 
manded the assistance of the man. 

Androcles, who was naturally of a r^solate dii^ 
iMNQtion, acquired courage, from diis circumstance. 
tp examine his monstrons gaest, who gave him si£ 
•tctent leisure for that purpose. He saW', as the^io^ 
mproached him, that he seemed to limp .i^ii'otte 
of his legs, and that the foot was extremely swefled^ 
as if it had been wounded. Acqniring etilV -nioTp 
fertittide from the gentle demeanour of the beast, he 
advanced up to him, and took' hold of the wounded 
paw, as a surgeon would examine a patient. He 
then perceived that a thorn of imcommon size haj 
penetrated the ball of the foot, and y):as the otdtt- 
aion of the swelling and lameness which he had ob- 
served. Androcles found that the> b^ast, far from 
lesentmg this famiHaTity, re^iVed h with the 
greatest g^entleness, and seemed to invite him b^ 
ms blandishments ta ptoeeed. He-^erefora rf- 

B 
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tra^d4h« thorn; vaA, pressing the twfWwg, 4i»- 
chareed a ooi^siderable qoantitv: of matter^ wiiicb 
had been the cause of so much pain and nn^asi* 
mess. 

As soon as the beast felt himself thus reUeved> 
*Jbe began to testify his joy and gratUude, by every 
expression within his power. He jumped about 
like a wanton spaniel^ wagged his enoimons tail, 
and licked the feet and hands of his physician. Nor 
was he contented with these demonstrations oi 
kindness : from this moment Androcles became his 
guest; nor did the lion ever sally forth in quest of 
prey- without bringing home the pvodaca of his 
jchase^ and sharing it with his friend. In this sa« 
rage state ot Ixospitality did the man continue to 
live during the space of several months; atlengtib, 
'wandering vngui^rdedly through the woods^ he met 
vith a company of soldiers sent out to apprehend 
himy and was by them taken prisoner, sod coii*i 
ducted back to his master. The laws of that country 
being very severe against slaves, he was tried, umI 
found guilty of having fled from his msster, anid, as 
a punishment for this pretended crime, he was sen* 
tenced to be torn in piecis by a furious lion, kept 
many i^ys without food, to inspire him with addi- 
tional rage. 

When the destined moment arrived, the unhiy[»py 
^nan was exposed, unarmed, in the midst of a apa- 
cious area, enclosed on every side, round which 
many diousand people were assembled to view the 
mournful spectacle. 

|*resently a dreadful yell was heard> which struck 
the spectators with horror; and a monsi^ous lion 
rushed out of a den, which was purposely set open ; 
and darted forward with erected mane, and flaming 
eyes, and jaws that gaped like an opi^ s^wlcbre.^-^ 
A mournful silence instantly prevaileal All eyes 
were turned upon the destined victim, whose do- 
itruction now appeared inevitable. But th e pity of 
the multitude was soon converted into astcwush- 
ment, when they beheld the lion, instead of de- 
stroying his d^nceless prey^ crouch submissively 
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ftt hb feet^ iawn upon him as » futbiol dog wonU 
do upon his iaasUr> and zejoice over him as a axo* 
tbor that nnexpeoiedlyTOcoveit her offitpriag. Tho 
governor of tho town, who was present, then called 
oot ^th m loud voice^ and ordered Androdes to 
explain to them this nnintelligible mjsteiy; and 
hov a Mrage of the fiercest and most nnpit jing nn« 
tnn should thus in a moment have forgotten his 
mnato disposition^ and be converted into a haim- 
bss and inofflBnsive animal. 

JjMlfocles then related to the assembl v every cif^ 
cuBtftaaee of his adventures in the woods* and coi^ 
deded hjr saying, that the vevy lion which now 
stood be£ne them, had been his friend and enter* 
tainm in the woods. All the persons present woie 
astonished and delighted with the stoiy^ to find that 
even the fiercest beasts are oi^paUe of being softened 
by gratitade, and moved b|t' humanity; and they 
naaaiaoasly joined to entreat for the pardon of the 
enhi^ppy man from the governor of the place. This 
was ieiBiPid lately grantml to him ; and he was slso 
presented with the lion, who had in this manaet 
twice saved the life of Androdes. 

f 

' Upon my word/ said Tommv, ' this is a veif 
pretty story: but I never shemld have thought t^t 
a lion could have grown so tame; I thought that 
they, and tygeis, and wolves, had been so fierce anf( 
cniel, that uey would have torn every thing they 
met to pieces.' 

' When they are hungry,' said Mr. Barlow> ' they 
kill every animal they meet: but this is to devout 
it ; for they can only live upon flesh, like dogs and 
cats^and many other kinds of animals. When they 
ace not hungry, they seldom meddle with aav thing-, 
or do unnecessary mischief; therefore tney are 
much less cruel than manjf persons that f have 
seen^and even than many children, who plague and 
tonnent animals, without any reasons wnatsoever/ 
'Indeed^ sir,' said Harry, * I think so. And I 
femember,as I was walking along the road, some 
days pasty I saw a Httle nanghtyboy that used a 



poor jadc-MS very ill indeed. The poor a&iniaf %aA 
80 lame, that he could hardly Mir; and yet the boj^ 
beat him with a great stick as violently a« he wal 
able, to make him go on faster/'—' And what did 
you say to him 1* said Mr. Barlow. — Uarfff, Whyv 
sir, I told him, how naughty and cruel it was; aad 
I asked him, how he would like to be beaten in tfail 
manner by soinebody that was stronger than hlttil 
weW.'^Mr, B, And what answer did he make yoat 
—H, He said, that it was his daddy's ass, and 80 
that he had a right to beat it; and that if I stad a 
word more, he would beat me. — Mr. B. And what 
answer did you make; any? — H. I told him,~if il 
was his father's ass, he should not use it ill; for 
that we were all God's creatures, and that We should 
love each other, as He loved us all ; and that as td 
beating me, if he struck me, I had a right to strike 
hhn i^ain, and would do it, though he was almott 
tui \A^ agaiii as I was. — ilfr. B, And did he stiik^ 
yovt^^-^ff. Yes, sir. He endeavoured to stiifce atb 
tii>on<fhe heaci with his stick, but i. dodged, aAd «d 
it felFupon my shoulder; and he was going to ctdkci 
me again, but I darted at him, and knocked hilb 
down, and then he began blubbering, and begged 
me not to hurt'him. — Mr, B, Ic is not uncomm'on 
for those who are most cruel, to be at the same time 
most cowarAy: but what did you T— 17. Sir, I told 
him, I did not want to hurt him ; but that, as he had 
meddled with me, I would not let him rise till hb 
had promised me not to hurt the poor beast aiiy 
more : which he did, and then I let him go ab6ut 
his business. 

' Y6u did veiT right,' said Mr. Barlow; *^and I 
ftuppose the boy looked as foolish, wl|«n he was vii^ 
ing, as Tommy did the other day, when libit litd^ 
rigged boy that he was going to beat, helped hilli 
out of the ditch.'^ * Sir,* answered ' Tommy, a 
little confused, ' I should not have atteaopted to 
beat him, only he would not bring meatball/— 
Sifr. ^. Aud what right had you to oblige hini to 
bHngyour ball f— 7. Sir, he was a liule ragged 
boy, and I am a gentleman* — Mr, B> So than; eveiy 
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genttemaik hM ti right to commMtd little ragged 
poysJ—T. To be suie, air,-^Mr* B. Then, if youi: 
clothes should wear out and become xa^ed^ ereryi 
geiktlenian will have a right to command you ? 

Tommy looked a little foolish, and said, ' But 
lie might hftve done it> as he was on that side. of 
th^hedge.* — Mr. B, And so he probably woiUd bavft 
done, if you had .asked him civilly tp do it; but 
when persons speak ip a haughty tone^ they will 
find few inclined U> serve them. But, an the bov 
was poor and. ragged, I suppose you hired h)m widEi 
money to fetch your ball. — T. Indeed, sir, J did 
not ; I neither f^ve him anv thing, nor ofieted him 
any thing. — Mr, B. Probably you had noching. to 
give hin\.?— T. Yes, I had though ^ I had all thia 
inoney (pulling out several shillings).— itfr. . 3. Per- 
jiiapB the .boy. was as rich as you.— T. If o, he wa$ 
not, sir, I am sure ; for he biad no coat, and hi« 
waistcoatand bree<;he8 were all tattered an4 ragged; 
hesides,he ha4 no stockings, and his shoes wei^ fi^U 
of holes. — Mr. B. So, now t see what constitutes a 
gentleman* A gentleman is one tbatr wheixhe has 
■JbModance of everjr thing, keeps it all to himpeif ^ 
* beats poor people, if they don't serve him for no-j 
thu^ ; and, when they have done him the greatest 
favour, in spite of his insolence,never feels any.gra- 
^tu^a, or does them any good in return. I find 
that Androcles' lion was no gentleman. 

Tommy was so affected with this rebuke, that he 
could hardly contain his tears; and» as he was 
really a boy of a generous temper, he determined to 
i^ve the little ragged boy something the very first 
time h^ should see him. again.— He did not long 
wait for an opportunity ; for, as he was walking out 
that vez3r afternoon, he saw him at some distance 
gathering blackberries, and, goiog up to him, ho 
accosted him thus : ' Little boy, I want to know 
why you are so ragged; haveyou no other clothes?' 
fjfo, indeed,' said the boy; ' I have seven bro.* 
thorn and sisters, and they are all as ragged as mv- 
self: but I should not much mind that, if I cowd 
|»v« Wy b^Uy full of victuals.'— Tofwv^. And vby. 
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muiot you hn,rt your belly ^fnll of vktnalflf^^ 
Little Boy, Because daddy's ill of a fever, and 
Mn't work this harvest ; so that maauDy says w« 
most all starve, if Ood Almighty does not take cttt 
•fas. 

Tommy made no answer, but ran fdU speed tt> 
tike house, whence he presently retained, loaded 
widi a loaf of bread, and a complete suit of hiaown 
doihes. — * Here, little boy,' said he, * yon were 
veiy cood-natared to me; and so I will give you 
all this, because I am a gentleman, and have many 
more/ 

Nothing could equal the joy which appeared in 
the boy's countenance at receiving this p r ese nt, ex- 
cepting what Tommy himself felt the first time at 
the idea of doing a sen^rons and giatefial action. 
He stratted away wi&ont waiting for the little b<^s 
acknowledgment, and, happening to meet Mr. Bar^ 
low, as he was returning home, told him, with an 
Mi of exaltation, what he had done. Mr. Barlow 
coolly answered, * You have done very well in giv* 
ing the little boy clothes, because they are yoar 
o#n : but what right have you to give away my loaf 
of bread without asking my consentf — STomMy . why, 
sir, I did it Itfcause the little boy said he was very 
hungry, and had seven brothevs and sisters, imd 
Aat his father was ill, and could notwork.—M*. B. 
This is a verr good reason why you should give 
them wliat belongs to yourself; but not why you 
should give away what is anoUier's. What would 
yousay , if Harry were to give away all your clothes, 
without asking }roar leave ? — T. I should not like it 
at an ; and I will not give away your things any 
more without asldng your leave. — ' You li^ll do 
well,' said Mr. Bartow ; ' and here is a little story 
you may read upon this very subject.'— 

THB sT»aY or cYaua* 

Cyrus was a little boy of very good dispositions; 
and a very humane temper. He had several mas- 
ters, who Endeavoured to teach him every thiiup 
that was good} and he waa educated with Mvenu 
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fitdfi bojB about bit oim tge. One «veiri]ig, bi$ 
lallier asked Imn wbat be biul doM> or learned tbat 
day. ' Sir/ said Cyn», ' I was punitbed to-day 
for deciding unjustly .'•»' How so/ said bis fatber. 
^CVrtw. 7%ere were two boys, one of wbom was ii 
mat, and tbe otber a little boy. Now it bafipened 
Uiat die little boy' bad a coat tbat was macb too big 
for bim ; bitt tbe great boy bad one tbat scarcely 
reacbed below bis middle, and was too tigbt for 
bim in every part ; apon wbicb, tbe great boy pro* 
posed to tbe little boy to change coats witb bim, 
'because tben/ said be, 'we sball be botb ex- 
actly fitted ; for your coat is as mucb too big for 
yon, as mine is too little for me/— Tbe little boy 
wonld not consent to tbe proposal ; on wbicb, the 
great boy took bis coat away by force, and cave bis 
own to tbe little bov in excbange. Wblle tbey 
were disputing upon tnis subject, I cbanced to pass 
bv,and they agreed to maXe me judseof tbe affair. 
But I decided, tbat tbe little boy should keep tbe 
litde coat, and tbe great boy tbe ereat one ; for 
which judgment my master punished me. 

'Why so?* said Cyrus's father; 'was not ^e 
Httle coat most proper for tbe little bov, and tbe 
large coat for tbe great boy f— ' Yes, sir,'^an8wered 
Cyrus; ' but my master told me, I was not made 
judge to examine which coat best fitted either of tbe 
boys, - but to decide, whether it iras just that tbe 
great bov should take away the coat of the little one 
against his consent ; and therefore 1 decided un* 
justly, and deserved^to be punished/ 

Jnst as tbe story was finished, they were «ur- 
pnaed to see a Itttfe ragged boy come running up 
to them, witb a bundle of clothes under bis arrn^ 
bis eyes were black, as if be bad been severely 
beaten, bis nose was swelled, Ms shirt was bloody,, 
said his waisteoat did but j^t bang upon his back, 
so much was it torn. Became running up to Tommy, 
and threw down tbe bundle before bim, sityins, 
' Here, master, take your dotbes tMSxL i and I wish 
thstdtey bad been atthe bottom of uie diiehlpfullec* 



you out'ofy inttaad of upon mj -baek :-^lHit 1 never 
will put such frippery on again as long as I have 
breath in my boidy.' 

. 'What is the matter f eaid Mr. Barlow; who 
perceived tb at some unfortunate accident had hap* 
pened in consequence of Tommy's present. 
. ■* Sir/ answered the little boy, ' my little master 
here was going to beat me, because 1 would - not 
fetch his ball. No was to the matter of that» I would 
Juive brought his ball with all my heart, if he had 
hut asked me civilly. But though I am poor, I am^ 
hot bound to be his slave, as they say black Wil-C 
liam is; .and so I would not: upon which, litd^ 
master here was jumping over the hedge to lick me; 
but, instead of that, he soused into the ditch, and 
there he lay rolling about till I helped him out: 
and so he gave me these clothes here, all out of. 

food .will ; and I put them on, like a fool as I was : 
, [>r they are all made of silk, and look so fine, that 
all the little boys followed me, and halloo^ as I 
went; and Jack Dowset threw a handful of dirt at 
me, and dirtied me all over.—" Oh 1** says I^ 
" Jwky, aire vouat that work?''r->and with that I hit 
him a punch in the belly, and sent him roaring: 
away. But Billy Gib8<m and Ned Kelly came iip,^' 
and said I look'd like a Frenchman ; and so we be^ 
gan fighting, and I beat them till they both gs^e 
out : but I don't choose to be haUooed after where- 
ever I go, and to look like a Frenchman; and so X 
have brougbt-masterhisdothes again.' . -^ 

Mr. Barlow asked the little boy wher^ his fathier 
lived ; and he told him that his fatber lived about' 
two miles (^, across the^ommon, and at the end 
of Runny-lane : on which, Mr.'Bazlow told Harry, 
that be would send the poor man some broth and: 
victuals, if he would cairy it when it was ready •^— 
' That I will,' said Harry, ' if it were five times as 
far.' So Mr. Barlow ijffmX into the house to give 
orders abput it. 

' In the mean time Tonnny, who had eyed the little 
Soy tor some time in silence, said, ' So, my pocv. 
^y / you have bfM$n b^pten and hltrt till you m» 9A\ 
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«ferUoody>Mil7bec8QiaIg%¥eyo«avclofUMt: I 
really ▼etystfrij for it*'— 'Thank von, litde 
r/ laid the boy, ' Irat it can't ha helped } yoa 
aot intend me any hvit^ I know; and I am not 
•nehachkkenas temindabeating: to I with yen 
a good afternoon with all my heart/ 

Am eoon aa the little boy waa gone, Tomii^ jMud> 
' F with I had but some dothea that the poor bov 
eoold ipear« for he leems Terr good-natared ; I 
woold give them to him/ — * Inat ^on may. very 
aaaily have/ said Haay ; * for there is a shop in tha 
vfllage hard by, where they scU all manner of 
dodMs for the poor people : and» aa yon have mo- 
ney, yon may easily Imy some/ 

Hurry and Tommy dien agreed to go early the 
next morning to boy some clothes for the poor 
children. They accordingly set oat before break* 
int, and had proceeded nearly half way^ when they 
heard the noise of a pack of hoonds that seemed to 
ba running fall cry at some dif tanoe. Tommy then 
asked Barry if he knew what they were a^nt*-^ 
' Yes/ said Harry» ' I know weU'enoiigfa what they- 
are about; it is squire Chase and his dogs worry- 
mg a poor hare. But I wonder they are not asham- 
ed to meddle with such a poor inoffiBnsive creatare^ 
that cannot defend itself: if they have a mind to 
hnnlf why don't Uiey hunt lions, and tigers, and- 
aach fierce mischievous creatures^ as I have read 
they do in other countries?' — 'Ohl dear/ said 
Tommy* ' how is that t it must surely be very dan* 
genms.'-^ Why, you must know,'said Harry, ' the 
Bsen are accustomed in some places to co almost 
naked; and that makes them so prodigiously nimble, 
that dK^ can run like a deer ; and, when a lion or 
tiger comes into their neighbourhood, and devouim. 
their sheep or oxen, they go oat six or seven toge- 
ther, armed with javelms; and they ran over all 
the woods, and examine every place till thev hava 
fimnd him ; and they make a noise to provoke him 
to attack them : then he begins roarii^; and foam- ■ 
ing, and beating his sides with his tul, tsU, in a 
Holent fary, he spdngs at the man that is nearest 
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to him/—' Ob 4 deftr/ «aid Tommy, ' he miMt cei^ 
tainly be torn to pieces/—' No such thing/ ant wevf 
ed Harry; ' he jamps like a greyhound out of the 
wmy, while the next man throws hit javelin at the 
lion^-and perhaps wounds him in the side : this efk' 
rages him still more; he 'Springs again» like light- 
ning, upon the man that wounded him; but this 
man avoids him like the other ; and at last the pooif 
beast drops down dead, with the number of wounds 
he has received/ — ' Oh !' said Tommy, 'it must he 
a very strange sight ; I should like to see it out ot 
a window, where I was safe/ — * So should not J* 
answered Harry; 'for it mast be a great pity t» 
see such a noble animal tortured and killed; bua 
they are obliged to do it in their own defence. But 
tiiese poor hares do nobody any harm, excepting the 
farmers, by eating a little of their.com sometimes^* ^ 
As they were talking in this nmnnor, Harry, cast- 
ing his eyes on one side, said, ' As I am alive, there 
is the poor hare skulking along ! I hope they.wiU 
not be able to find her; and, if they ask me, 1 will 
never tell them which way she is -gone/ 

Presently up came theidogs, who had now lost all 
soent of their gam^, and a gentleman mounted upon^ 
a fine horse, who asked Harry, if he had seen the 
hare f Harry made no answer ; but, upon the gen- 
tleman's repeating the question in a louder tone of 
voice, he answered that he had.-** And which wav 
is she gone ?' said the gentleman. — ' Sir, I dona 
choose to tell you,' answered -Harry, after some he* 
sStation.*—' Not choose !' said the gentleman^- leap* 
ing off his horse ; ' but 111 make you choose it m 
an instant ;* — and, coming up to Hm^, who never 
moved from the place where he had boMi standing, 
began to lash him in a most unmerciful manner 
with his whip, continually repeating, ' Now ! you 
little rascal, do you choose to tell me now?'-r.T6 
which, Harry made no other answer than this : ' If 
I would not tell you before, I won't now, though 
you should kill qie/ 

But this fortitude of Harry, and the tears of Teqi-' 
my, who cHed in the bitterest luaniiev jto see the 
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dbbess of his friend; made nq impiesftion on -Ibis 
baiiiarian; who.coniinued his brutality till another 
geatleman rode up full speedy and said, ' For God's 
sake. Squire^ what, are yOu about ? You will kill the 
child, if you do not take care.'-—' And the little dog 
deserves it/ said the other ; * he has seen the bare/ 
and will not tell me which way she is gone.' — 
*. Take care/ replied the gentleman, in a low voicci 
'you don't involve yourself in a disagreeable af- 
fair ; I know the other to be the son of li gentlemam 
pff great fortune in the neighbourhood :' — and then, 
tmning to Harry ^ he said, * Why, my dear, would 
not you tell the gentleman which way the hare had 
gone, if you saw her?'—* Because,' answered Barrvi 
as soon as he had recovered breath enough to speak, 
' I don't choose to betray the \mfqrtunate.'— « This 
iM>y,'said the gendeman,' is a prodigy; and iti» 
a happy thing for you, Squire, that his age is nob 
eqi^tb his spirit. But you are always passion^ 
ate—' .... At this moment the hounds recovered 
die sc<»it,and bursting put into a full cry, the Squire 
novated his horse, and galloped away,attended by 
all hjfl companions. 

When they were gone. Tommy came up to Harry 
in the most affectionate manner, and asked him 
how he did ?— ' A little sore,' said Harry ; « but that 
does notsignify.'— Timmy, I wish I had had a pis- 
tol or a sword l-^Harry. Why, what would you 
have done with it?— 2\ I would have killed that 
good-for-nothing man who treated you so cruelly.— 
H, That would have been wrong. Tommy ; for I am 
sore he did not want to kill me. Indeed, if I had, 
been a man> he should not have used me so ; but if 
Is a»over now, and we ought to forgive our ene- 
mies^ as Mr. Barlow tells us Christ did; and then 
perhaps they may come to love us, and be sorry for 
^at they had done.— T. But bow could you bear 
to be so severely whipped, without crying out? — 
■ff. Why, crying out would have done me no good at 
all, would it? And this is nothing to what many 
little boys have suffered without ever inching <«' 
bemoaning theiMelw».-X,WelV, I shouW h»ve 
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thought a great deal .—if. Oh I it's nothiM to what 
the young Spaitansused to tnSer^^—T, Who W€iv 
theyt— H. why, von moat know they were a reiy 
hrave set of people, that lived a great while ago s 
hud, as they were but few in numMr, and were sur^ 
rounded by a great many enemies, they used to nt* 
deavour to make their little boys very brave and 
hardy : and these little boys used to be always run* 
ning about, half naked, in the open air, and wrest^ 
ling and jniiiping, and exercising themselves ; and 
then had very coarse food, an4 hud beds to lie upon, 
and were never pampered and indulged : aa4 all 
iSiis made them so strong and hardy and brave, thai 
the like was never seen. — T. What, and had thty 
no coaches to ride in, nor sweetmeats, nor wine, nor 
tnj body to wait upon them ? — If. Oh ! dear, no ; 
ttieir fathers thought that would spoil them ; and so 
Aey all fared alike, and ate together in great rooma; 
uul there they were taught to behave orderly and 
decently; and, when dinner was over, they all 
wentto play together; and, if they committed way 
faults, they were severely whipped; but they never 
minded it, and scorned to cry out, or nudte a wiy 
face. 

As they were conversing in this manner, thev ap» 
preached the village; where Tommy laid out all hia 
qioney, amounting to fifteen shillings and sixpence^ 
in buying some clothes for the little ra^ed boy and 
hu brothers, which were made up in a bundle and 

g'ven to him : but he desired Harry to carry them 
r him.-«'That I will,' said Han^; ' but why 
don't you choose to carry them yourself?* — Tonmig^. 
Why, it is not nt for a gentleman to carry things 
himself. — Ha/rry, Why, what hurt does it do him, 
if he is but strong enough f — 7. 1 do not Imow ; but 
I believe it is that he may not look like the common 
people.— ;ir. Then he should not have hands, or 
reet, or eyes, or ears, or mouth, because the com* 
ttfeon people have the same. — T* No, no ; he must 
have all these, because they are useibl.—lf. And. 
is it not useful to be able to do things for ouraelves? 
— r. Yes; but gentlemen have others to do what 
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Oktif want for tliem. — H. Then I vfaoidd think h 
BUBt be « bad thing to be a gendeman.—- T. Why 
•ot — J?. Because, if all were gentlemen, A<ftM>dy 
would do any thing, and then we ehonld be aft 
starred. — T. Starved ! — IT. Yes, whyyoa could not 
iive^ could yon, without bread? — T. Vo, I know 
Uiat very well. — JET. And bread is made of a plant 
tfiat grows in the earth, and is called wheat.'>-7'. 
Why then I would gather it and eat it. — H, Then 
you must do something for yourself : but that would 
liot do; for wheat is a small hard grain, like the 
oats ^Hbich you have sometimes pven to Mr. Ba»* 
low's horse ; and you would not like to eat them—- 
T. No, certainly; but how comes bread thenf— H. 
Why, theysend the com to the mill.— T. What is 
a null ? — JeT. What, did you never see a mill ? — T» 
No, never ; but I should like to see one, that I may 
know how they make bread. — H, There is one at a 
little distance ; and if you ask Mr. Barlow, he wiB 

^with you, for he knows the miller very welL — T, 
at I wfll, for I should like to see them make 
bread. 

As they were conversixq; in this manner, they 
heard a great outcry, and, turning their heads> saw 
a horse that was galloping violentiv along, and 
dragging his rider along with him, who had fallen 
off, and, in falling, hitdied his foot m the stirrup. 
Luckily for the person, it happened to be wet 
rrouhd, and the side of a hill, which prevented the 
horse from going very fast, and the rider from beine 
tench hurt. But Harry, who was always prepared 
to do an act of humanity, even with the danger of 
his life, and, besides that, was a boy of extraordi- 
nai^ courage and agility, ran up towards a gap 
which he saw the hoxae approaching, and just as he 
made a little pause before he vaulted over, caught 
him by the bridle, and efiectually stopped him from 
proceeding. In an instant, another gentleman came 
up with two or three aervants* who alighted from 
their hcfraes, diiengased the fallen person, send set 
liim upon his legs. He stared wildly round him for 
sometime: ashe wasnotmateriskllyhu»t>hesoon 
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veoovieted liis Benees, and the fiist twe he made of 
them yft* to swear at his horse, and to ask who had 
stopped .the confounded jade? — ' Who?' said his 
^end : ' why the very little boy that you used, so 
scandalously this morning : had it npt been for his 
dexterity and courage^that numskull of yours would 
have had more £aws in it than it ever had before/ 
. ;The SUjuire considered Harry widi a countenance 
in which shame and humiliation seemed yet to 
mruggle with his natural insolence ; but, at length', 
putting his hand in his pocket, he pulled out a 
guinea^ which he ofifered to Harry, telline him alj 
the same time he was very sorry for what had hap* 
j[M(ned : but. Harry, with a look of more contempt 
than he h^d ever been seen to assume before, r^ 
jected the present, and taking up the bundle which 
he had dropped, at the time he seized the Squire's 
)iorse, walked away, accompanied by his compa* 
nion. 

. v As it was not far out of their way, they agreed to 
call at the poor man's cottage, whom they foun4 
much better, as Mr- Barlow had been there the 
preoe^iag uigiht^ and given him si^ch medicines as 
be. jiuiged proper for his disease. Tommy then 
4^^ed for the little boy ^ and, on his coming in, told 
him that he had now brought him some clothes 
.which he might wear without fear of being called a 
Frenchman, as well as some more for his little b'ro* 
thei^ The pleasure with which iliey were re- 
ceived was so great, and the ackno#ledgments and 
blessings of the good woman and the poor man, who 
had just begun to sit up, were so many, that little 
Tommy could not help shedding tears of compas- 
sion, in which he was joined by Harry.— As they 
were returning. Tommy said that 'he had never 
l^ut any money with so much pleasure;^ as that 
with which he had purchased clothes for this poor 
family; and that for the future, he would take cafe 
of all the money that was given him, for that pur- 
pose, instead of laying it out in eatables and piay^ 
things. 
( Seme few days after tbis> as Mr* Barlow and the 
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-two boys were walking ont togttheir, tbey hapfpihietf 

to pass near a wiAdmill ; and, on Harry's tellinf 

Tom^y what it Was, Tommy desired leave 'lo go 

into It, and look at it. Mr. Barlow consented to 

this; and, being acquainted with the miller, they 

sll went in, and examined every purt of it wits 

great curiosity : and thtre little Tommy sas^Mrith 

astonishment> that the sails of the mill, being con- 

tinnally turned roand by the wind, moved a greet 

flat stone which, by rubbing upon another stouis; 

braised all the com that was {jnt between them, tUl 

It became a fine powder .^>-' Ob dear!' said Tommy, 

' is this the way they make bread ?'— Mr. Barkow 

told him this was the method by which the com was 

prepared for making bread ; but that many other 

things were necessary, befote it arrived at that 

state : — * you see that what runs from these mifl- 

stdiiM is only a fine powder, very different from 

breao, which is a solid and tolerably hard suh* 



As they were going home, Harry said to Tommy; 
f 80 yon see now, that if nobody chose to work, ot 
do any thing for himself, we should have no bmd 
to eat: but voir eottld not even have the com to 
make it of, without a great deal of pains andlsboar.' 
Tommjf, Why not t does not eonf grow in the gromid 
of itaeUI^^Halrfy, Corn grows in the ground ; but 
dien first it is necessary to plough the ground^ to 
break it to pieces.— 7*. What is ploughing? — Hi 
Did yon never see three or 'four ho^Ks drawing 
something along the fields in a straight' line, while 
one than drov0, and another Walked ^hiud,holdlM 
tli» thing by two handles ?-— T. Yes, I have, ami it 
tliat jdonghing?— /f. It is: and there is a sfaai|y 
iron undemeaSh, which runs into the gf oi:edd>. and 
tiirns it up, all the way it goes. — T, Well, and wiiat 
then?— ju. When the ground is thus prepared> they 
sow the seed all over it, and then they rake it ov& 
to cover the seed; and then the- seed begins' to 
grow, and shoots up very high; and stt lasttU^ 
com ripens, and tbey reap it, and cscrry it hoJoaei 
7*. I protest ^ must be very curio4s> and I should 



Vikt te Mlir tome 8tfc4 myself* and fee it grow; dp 
jout^ak I c<mld?— if«; Vetj certainly, and if yon 
wUl'dig the ground to-morrow, I will go home to mj 
hfiher, in order to procure some seed for you«^ 

The next momiag. Tommy was up almost as soon 
M it was light, and went to work in a comer of the 
jMPI where be dug with great perseverance till 
*Meakfast : yihen he came in, he could not help tell- 
ing Mr. Barlow what he had done, and asking him> 
whether he was not a very good boy, for i^orking so 
hard to raise com? — ' That/ said Mr. Barlow, ' de» 
pends upon the use you intend to make of it, when 
vott have raised it: what is it you intend doing with 
It f— « Why, sir,' said Tommy, ' I intend to send it to 
the mill that we saw, and have it ground into floury 
and then I will get yon to shew me how to make 
bread of it ; and then I will eat it, that I may tell 
my father that I have eaten bread out of com of my 
owik sowisg.'— ' That will be very well done,* said 
Mr. Bariow ; '*' but where will be the greatgoodness 
that yoii sow com for your own eating f That is no 
BBibre than all the people round continually do ; and 
if they did not do it, they would be obliged to £^st.' 
*-^ But then ,'8aid Tommy, ' they are not sentlemen, 
as I am.'— « What then/ answered Mr. Banow, * must 
sot gentiemeil eat tt well as others, and therefoxe h 
H not for their interest to know how to procure food 
as well as other people ?' — ^Yes, sir,' answered Tom- 
my ; * but they can have other people to raise it for 
them, so that Uie v are not obliged to work for them* 
■elves.' — * How does that happen?' said Mr. Barlow. 
^^Tammjf, Why, sir, they pay other people to woiit 
lor them, or buv bread when it is made, as much as 
they want. — Mr. B. Then they pay for it with m<^ 
mey? — 2*. Yes, sir. — Mr, B, Then they must have 
moneybefore they can buy comf— /. Certainly^ 
^.•— Jfr. B, But have all gentlemen money?— 
Tommy hesitated some time at this question; at 
last he said, « I believe not always, sir.'— ^r. B» 
Why then, if they have not money, they will find it 
difficult to procure com, unless they raise it lor 
themselves.—' Indeed,' said Tommy, « I believe 



they will; for perhaps they nfty.nol fiod «t\y bedy 
good-natared enough to give it them.'—' But/ aaid 
Sfr. Barlow, ' as we are talking upon this subject, I 
will tell yon a story, that I read a little time past, if 
you choose to hear it/ — ^Tommy said he .should be 
very glad if Mr. Barlow would take the trouble. of 
telling it to him; and Mr. Barlow told him the fot^' 
lowing history of 

THE TWO BROTHERS. 

About the time that many people went oyer to 
South America, with the hopes of finding geld and 
silver, there was a Spaniard, whose name was Pi* 
sano, who had a great inclination to try his foitnne 
like th.e rest : but» as he had an elder bcother, for 
whom he had a very great affection, he went to him, 
told him his design, and solicited him verv much to 
go along with him, promising him that he should 
navts tat eqi^al share of all the riches they fovnd. — 
Hie brother, whose name was Alonso, was a man of 
ft contented temper, and a good understanding ; he 
did not .therefore much ^ppKOVe o| the project, and 
Endeavoured to dissiMule Pizsrrofrom it, by settii» 
before him the danger to which he exposed himself 
and the uncertainty of his-Mcceeding ; but, finding 
all that he said was vain, he agreed to. go with him» 
but told him at the same time, that, he wanted no 
part- of the nches which he might find> and would 
titk BO other favour than to have his bi«gage and a 
|sw servants taken on board the vesselwith him« 
Fisarro then sold all that he had, bought a vessel, 

d embarked with- several other adventurers, who 
all great expectations, like himself, of soon Iw- 
coming rich.— As to Alonso, he took nothing with 
lum but a few ploughs, harrows, and other tools, 
and some com, together with a Isrge quantitv of 
potatoes, and some seeds, of different vegetables. 
Pizarro thought this a very odd pr^ugration foe a ' 
Toyage; but.aahe did not think proper U> exposlan 
lale wfth hisbf other, he said not)4n|.; 

After s^ing for aome ,time with pvQspsTous 
windP/ they put into Ae Im^ piwrv wham A*y ^«» 
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to tcbp, before they came to the country where Chey 
vnm to search for gold. Here Pisarro bought « 
great number more of pickaxes, shovels, and varl* 
ous other tools for digging, melting, and refining 
the gold he expected to find, besides hiring an ad« 
ditlonal number of labourers to assist him in lltf 
work. Alonao, on the contrary, bought only a few 
sheep, and four stout oxen, with their harness, and 
food, enough to subsist them till they should arrite 
at li^d. 

As it happened, they met with a fayovrable ytcf* 
Me; and all landed in perfect health in America. 
Alonao then told his brother, that, as he had only 
come to accompany and serve him, he would stay 
near the shore with his servants and cattle, white 
he went to search for gold ; and, when he had ae^ 
quired as much as he desired, should be always 
l»ad^ to embark for Spain with him. 

Pisarro accordingW set out, not without leeliitt 
so great a contempt ^r his brother, that he could 
not help expressing it to his companions.—' I sA* 
ways thought,' said he, * that my brother had beeit 
n man of sense; he bore that character in 8pain« 
but I find pe<^le were strangely mistaken in him. 
Here he is going to divert himself with his dieep 
and his oxen, as if he was living quietly upon bit 
farm at home, and had nothing else to do than Co 
raise cucumbers and melons. But we know bettm 
what to do with our time : so come along, my ladt, 
ttad if we have but good luck, we shall soon be en* 
riched for the rest of our lives.'— All that were pre* 
sent applauded Pizarro*s speech, and declared 
themselves ready to follow wnerever he went; only 
one old Spaniard shook his head as he went, and 
told him he doubted whether he would find his bro<- 
tber so gieat a fool as he thought. 

They then travelled on several days' march Into 
the country, sometimes obliged to cross rivers, at 
etfaert to pass mountains and forests, where they 
could find no paths; sometimes scorched by the 
violent heat of the sun, and then wetted to the skin 
by violent showers of rain. These difileulties, how* 
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fm9, did not diiooftrage them to «mch at to hindcv 
Ihtin from ttying in tereral pUeet for gold> wbidi 
tbay mete at lengtli Inck^ enough to find in a eon- . 
tidarablo quantity. — ^Thit tuccets animated them 
vtvf nuehp and they continued working apon that 
tfiot till all their provitiont were contnmed; thej 
gadierad daily laise qnantitiet of ore, bat then they 
•nfieied very much from hanger. Still, howcvei% 
they perterered in their labonrty and aattaiaed 
tiiemaelves with tuch roott and berriet at diey 
eoold find. At last even this retonrce failed them; 
and« after several of their company had died IroBi 
irant and hardship, the rest were just able to trv^A 
back to the place where they had left Alonie, cai^ 
lying with uem the gold, to acquire which they had 
suffered so many miseries. 

But, while they had been employed in this man* 
ner, Alonao, who foresaw what woald happen, had 
been indnstriously toiling to a very different pur* 
poae. Hit skill in husbandry had easily enabled 
him to find a spot of considerable extent and yery 
feffdle soil, which he ploughed up with the oxen he 
had bnmght wiUi him, and the assistance ol his. 
■arvants. He then sowed the (^erent seeds.hd had 
brought, and planted the potatoes, which jvospei^ 
beycnd what he could, have eikpectedj, ana vmde4 
him a most abundant harvest. His sheep be hifJi 
turned oat in a very fine meadow near ih^ Jea^-and 
^eiy one of them had brought him a eouple of 
lambs. Besides that, he and his servants, at leisure 
times, employed themselves in fishing; and the fish 
they had caught, were all dried and sidted, with 
salt they had found upon the sea-shore ; so diat by 
the time of Pizarro's return, they had laid up 4 
very considerable quantity of provisions. 

When Pizarro returned, his brother received hiife 
with the greatest cordiality, and asked him what 
•oceess he had had ? Pisarro told him that they had 
found atk immense quantitr of gold ; but that se- 
v«ral ol his eempanions had perished, and that the 
nst were almost starved from the want of p«w^- 
•kms : he then requested that his biother wouM 
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■imnodiately give him somctMng to,e«fc» ««:]»•• 4M^ 
suxed him he had tasted no food lor the last tn^e 
.days, exceptine the roots and bark of treea. .Alonse 
then very coolly answered that he should remenr 
ber> that when they set oat they had made an 
agreement) that neither should interfere with the 
oUier; that he had never desired to have an^sJiaxf 
of the gold which Pisarro might acqi)ii^( and 
therefore he wondered that Piaiurro ahoold exfW^ 
to be supplied with the provisions that he had pr<K 
£uTed with so much care and labour. — ' QuV added 
!be« ' if you choose to exchange some oi tbe.gold 
you have found, for provisions, I shall perhaps be 
able to accommodate you.' — ^Pizarro thought this 
behaviour very unkind in his brother; but> as. he 
and his companions were almost starved, they were 
pbliged to comply with his demands, whicp were 
■0 exorbitant, that in a very short time they parted 
«wiUi all the gold they had brought with them» 
merely to purchase food. Alonso then proposed 
to hi9 brother to embark for Spain in the . vessel 
.which had brought them thither, as the winda and 
.weather seemed to be most favourable ; but Pimrro, 
witb an angry look, told him, that, since he had 
deprived him of every thing he had gained*, and 
treated him in so unfriendly a manner, he sho^ 
go without him ; for, as to himself, he would jrather 
|>er'ish upon that desert shore, than embark with so 
whuman a brother. Bat Alonso, instead of re* 
sendng l;hese reproaches, embraced his brother 
with the greatest tenderness, and spoke to htm in 
the 'fallowing manner : ' Could you then beliey^ 
my deajresi ^izarto, that I really meant to deprive 

^ott of the fruits of all your labours, which you 
ave acquired with so much toil and danger? -R*- 
ither may all the gold in the universe perish, than I 
shoald be ciqiable of such behaviour to my dearteC 
^brother ! But I saw the rash, impetuous desire yoK 
Jia4 of riches, and wished to correct this fault ja 
you, and serve you at the same time. You da- 
jmised my prudence and industry, and imaginflfd 
.^Ikt nothing could be wanting to him that hi|4 ftoc* 
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kcquired wealth : but you have now learned, that 
%iUiotit that foresight and industry, all the gold jot 
have brought with you would not have prevented 
you from perishing miserably. You are now, X 
ftopc, wiser: and therefore take back your riche^, 
'which I hope you have now learned to make a 
pTOplpr use of/ — Pizarro was equally filled with gr»» 
titode and astonishment at this generosity of hit 
brother, and he acknowledged from experience; 
that industry was better than gold. They theu 
embarked for Spain, where they all safely arrived : 
during the voyage, Pizarro often solicited his hro- 
tfaer to accept of half his riches, which Alonzo con- 
stantly refused, telling him, that he that could raise 
food enough to maintain himself, was in no want of 
fold* 

* Indeed,' said Tommy, when Mr. Barlow had 
finished the story, ' I think Alonzo was a veiy sen- 
sible man; and, if it had not been for him, his b^ 
^er and all his companions must have been'starv- 
"«d ; but then this was only because they were In' a 
desert uninhabited country. This couM never have 
happened in England; there they. couTd always 
have had as much coi?i or bread as they chose tot 
tbeir money .'^—* But/ said Mr. Barlow, 'is a matt 
sure to be always in England, or some place where 
he can purchase bread ?'-^7omfnjf. I believe s{^^ 
w. — Mr, B. Why, are there not countries in th^ 
world, where there are no inhabitants; and where 
no com is raised ?— T. Certainly, sir : this countrj 
^which the two brothers went to was such aplace.— 
9fr. B. And there are many other such countries ifii 
the world.— r. But then a man need wot go to 
them; he may stay at home.-^3/r. B; Then he 
^QSt not pass the seas in a ship. — T, Why so, sir? 
-<- Jfr. B. Because the ship may happen to be wrecked 
upon some such country where there are no inhabi- 
tlmts; and then, although he should escape the 
danger of the sea', wTiat will he do for food t7-T. 
And have such accidents sometiincs'ha^lgcticd?-^ 
Mr. B. Yes, s^vetal: the» w%*, in partictihir, one 
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8elkiik» who wm shipwrecked, and obliged to !£▼• 
several yeannpon a desertisland.— 7*. That was 
very extraordinary indeed; and how did he get 
victuals? — Mr.B, He sometimes procured roots; 
aometiines fruits : he also at last became so active^ 
thkt he was able to pursue and catch wild |;oata, 
with which the island abounded.— 7. And did not 
tuch a hard, disagreeable way of life kill him at 
lastf-^Jirr. B. By no means: he never enioyed 
better health in his life : and you have heard Uuit 
he became so active as to be able to overtake the 
very wild beasts. But a still more extraordinary 
story is that of some Russians, who were left on 
the coast of Spitsbergen, where they were obliged 
to stay seversi ^ears. — T, Where is Spitsbergen, 
sir t — Mr, B. It is a country very far to the i|orth, 
which is constantly covered with snow and ice> be* 
cause the weather is unremittinaly severe. Scarcely 
any vegetables will grow upon the soil, and scaxcely 
an^ animals are found in the country. To add to 
this, a great part of the year it is covered with per- 
petual darkness, and is inaccessible to ships: to 
that it is impossible to conceive a more dreary 
country, or where it must be more difficult to sop* 
port human life. Yet four men were capable of 
straggling with all these difficulties during several 
years, and three of them returned at last safe to 
their own country. — T. This must be a very enrioos 
story indeed; I would give any thii^ to be able to 
•ee it. — Mr, B. That you may very easily. When 
I read it, I copied over several parts of it, I thought 
it so curious and interesting, wmch I can easily find» 
and will shew you. — Here it is; but it is necessaiy 
first to inform you, that those northern scas« fsoin 
the intense cold of the climate, are so full of icoy as 
frequently to render it extremely dangerous to diipi^ 
lest they should be crushed between two pieces nf 
immense size, or so completely surroanded, as not 
to be aUe to extricate themselves. Having given 
you this previous information, you will ea£ly un- 
derstand the distressful situation of a Russian ship> 
which, as it was sailing in those seas, wa4 on a 
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ndden to sanoanded b^ ice, m not to be lUe to 
mov«« My extrMU begin here ; and joa may lead 
tbeiB. 

EstraeUfrcm a NarraHee of the estraordmary Ad- 
ventures of Fotir Runian SaUort, who were ca$t 
awoff on the Desert IsUmdofSatt l^^bergen, 

' —In this elumiiig state (that Is, when the afaip 
was sorrounded with ice)# a council was held ; i^ieo 
the mate* Alexis Hinkof, infonned them, that he 
lecoUected to have heard, that sjome of the people 
of Meeen, some time before, having formed a reso- 
lotioii of wintering upon this island, had carried 
from that city timber proper for building a hut, and 
had actually erected one at some distance from the 
thoie. Tbu infonnation induced the whole oon^ 
pany to res^ve on wintering there, if the hut, as 
they hoped, still existed; for they clearly pe#* 
ccived the imminent danger they were in, and that 
they must inevitably perish, if they continued in the 
fhip. They dispatched, therefore, four of theif 
crew in search oi the hut, or any other succour they 
eoold meet with. These were Alexis Hinkof the 
mate, Iwan Hinkof his godson, Stspfaen flcharaisofj 
ftnd Feodor Weregin. 

' Aa the shore on which they were to land was 
Wpinhabited, it was necessary diatthey should mnke 
•ome provision for their expedition; They had al- 
most two miles to travel over those ridges of ice, 
which being raised bjr the waves, and driven againet 
each other oy the wind, rendered the way equally 
(jUfficidt and dangerous ; prudence, therefore^foibMe 
dieir loading tMmselves too much, lest, by being 
overburtheiMd, they might sink in between the 
pieces of ice, and perish. Having thus maturely 
eoosid&red the nature of their undertaking, they 
providedthemselves with amusketand powder-hom, 
oontainiag twelve charges of powder, with as many 
balls, an axe, asmall kettle, a bag with about twen^ 

C»unde of flour, a knife, a tinder-box and tinder, a 
adder filled with tobacco^ and every man bjjs 
wooden pipe* 
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' ' ^^hb aceciirtted> these four sailors qniekly a>ii 
rived on the islBHc!, little suspecting the misfortunes 
that would befalthem. — They began with exploring 
the country, and soon discovered the hut they were 
in search of, abpat an English mile and a half from 
the shore. It was thirty-six feet in length, eighteen 
feet in height, and as many in breadth : it con- 
tained asmallantichamber, about twelve feet broad 
which had two doors, the one to shut it up from the 
outer air, the other to form a communication with 
the inner room : this contributed greatly to keep the 
large room warm when once heated. In the large 
room was an earthen stove, constructed in the 
Russian manner ; that is, a kind of oven Without a 
chimney, which served occasionally etthet^ for 
baking, for heating the room, or, as is castomary 
among the Russian peasants in very c<4d weather, 
for a place to sleep upon. Our adventurers re- 
joiced greatly at having discovered the hut ; whi^ 
had, however, sufiFerbd much from the weather, it 
having now been built a considerable time : ihtjf 
however, contrived to pass the night in it. 

' Early next morning they hastened to the shore, 
impatient to inform theircomrades of their succees> 
and also, to procure from.their vesseT such provi- 
sion, ammunition, and other necessaries, as might 
better enable them to winter on the island.— I leave 
my readers to figure to themselves the astonishinent 
and aeony of mind these poor pe<^le must hare 
felt, when, on reaching the place of their lattdinf , 
they saw nothing hut an open sea, free frdm the ice, 
which but a day before had covered the ocean. A 
violent storm, which had arisen during the night, 
had certainly been die canseof thisdisascrpus event : 
but they could not tell whether the ioe, which had 
before hemmed- in the vessel, agitated by the vio- 
lence of the waves, had been driven against her, and 
shattered her to pieces: or, whether she had been 
carried by the current iixto the main, a^ireutttstanee 
which frequenfly happens in those seas. Whatever 
accident bad befallen tHe ship, they saw- her bo 
more : and, as no tidings were ever aftenHwd te^ 
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' lliii meiaoieh^ly ertt^t 4epnvkig the m&hai^ 
-VTCtehescff aU bope of •«•« k«ing m« to quit u* 
isluid, they ivtomed to the but* irhenoe they had 
eeme, fett of ^ttof eBd-«le|{>W.'-^ 

'Ohf dear/cxiedToiM&yattlHtpMtagOy'whU 
adtetdfei sxtuatioK ikhesb ^poor people natt h»v« 
hecarin! TofoeiBfluh'«ooldcoiiiittyy oovendiritli 
ttoir md firoeen «ith iee, withoet mmj body to help 
tbeaif or give ifaeiii.'victeBls : I eheiud thiak they 
Witt an h»vo4liedA-« That you wiU eoon eeo/ eoid 
Mr. Barkrv> ' ^hen ye« have tead the xett of tbo 
etoiy : bat tett me one thiag^^ Teowny. brfow yoa 
MOBBd. Tteee ibar men weie poor •ailoie, who 
■ad shmeb^ea accnatoaied to daageraadhar^- 
•h$]M, and 1R> #ork^or their Uriag; do you tbiak k 
fNHdd hawe been belter for them to bare been beed 
ap gtndemen j that m, to do Botbkig* bat to havp 
other people trifit apoa them In ever^ thh^?'-r 
' Why, to be saaie/anMreied Tommy, 'it wae j»Bch 
better for them that they had been used to wariE^ 
forthat might enable them tocontiiTe and do^Moii^ 
thSag to asnit themaelra; for, withoat iWM a 
gfost dealytheymaek certainly aU havepofiflbrj?^ 



' Their first attenthm «aa employe^, ac au.y 
eaulj be hnaghied, in. derisiag means of providing 
aabmstenee and for rc aai ri ng their hot. The twelve 
ehaxget of pewderwhica theyksd hreaght with then, 
aeon prtcared them as msay rein-deer, the ialaad, 
fortnnately for tfaam^ aboan^ag in these aaimali|. 
I ha«« befoTB observed^ tha;t the hat, which tha 
aaiiort were ao foaptaoate as to iind, had iiutu&fd 
some damage* and k wma ^is : there were cnicks in 
linaay f3aoes between the boards of the baildiag, 
whiA fiieety admi t ted the tdt. This incofivenienqy 
«a8,hDwevec,«aM^ Temodied^astbey had an ax;^, 
and i3m beams were still sonnd (lor wood, in thoM 
cold climates eondnoes through a length of yeaas 
lU^mpakedby woems.or deoay}^ so it .was aasyjEet 
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them to make the bbardt join again very tolerably ; 
besides, moss growing in great abundance all over 
the island, there was more than sufficient to stop np 
the crevices, which wooden houses must always be 
liable to. Repairs of this kind cost the unhappY 
men less trouble, as they were Russians : for all 
Russian peasants are known to be good carpenters ; 
they build their own houses, and are rery eacpert in 
handling the axe. The intense cold wmch makes 
these climateshabitable to so fewspecies of animals* 
Anders them equally unfit for the production of ve- 
ffetables. No species of tree or even shrub is found 
in any of the islands of Spitsbergen: acircumstanoe 
of the most alarming nature to our sailors. 

* Without fire, it was impossible to resist the ri- 

Sur of the climate ; and, without wood, how was 
at fire to be produced or snpported t However, in 
wandering along the beach, tney collected plenty of 
"wood, which had been driven ashore by the waves, 
and which at first consisted of the wrecks of ships, 
and afterward of whole trees with their roots, the 
produce of some more hospitable (but to them un* 
known) climate, which the overflowings of riven, 
or other accidents, had sent into theocean. Nothing 
proved of more essential serviee to these unfortunate 
men, during the first year of their exile, than some 
boards they found upon the beach, having a long 
iron hook, some nails of about five or six inches 
long, and proportionably thick, and other bits of old 
iron, fixed in them ; the melancholy relics of some 
vessels, cast away in those remote parts. These 
wtf e thrown ashore by the waves, at Uie time when 
the want of powder gave our nien reason to appre* 
hend that Uiey must fall a prey to hunger, aa they 
had nearly consumed those rein-deer they had 
killed. This lucky circumstance was attended with 
another equally fortunate : thev found on the shore 
the root of a fir-tree'which nearly approached to the 
figure of a bow; As necessity has ever been the mo* 
ther of invention, so they soon fashioned this root 
to a good bow by the help of a knife : but still they 
wan^d a string and airowi* Not knowing how to 
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I^Mure these at |»«sent, they resolved upon maUog 
a couple of lances, to defend themselves against the 
white bears* by far the most ferocious of their kind^ 
whose attacks they had great reason to diead* 
iFinding they could neither make the heads of their 
lances nor of their arrows, without the help of a 
hammer^ they contrived to form the above-men* 
tioned large iron hook into one, by beating itj and 
widening a hole it happened to have about its 
middle, with the help of one of their largest nails ; 
this received the handle, and a round button at one 
end of the hook served for the face of the hammer. 
JL large pebble supplied the place of an anvil, and 
a couple of rein-deer's horns made the tongs. By 
the means of such tools, they made two heads of 
spears; and, after polishing and sharpening them 
on stones, they tied them, as fast as possible, with 
thongs made of rein-deer skins, to sticks about the 
thickness of a man's arms, which they got from 
some branches of trees that had been cast on shoie. 
Thus equipped with spears, they resolved to attack 
a white bear ; and, after a most dangerous en- 
counter, they killed the formidable creature, and 
thereby made a new supply of provisions. The flesh 
of this animal they relished exceedingly, as they 
thought it much resembled beef in taste axid flavour. 
The tendons, they saw with much pleasure, could 
with little or no trouble, be divided into filaments of 
what fineness they thought fit. This perhaps was 
the most fortunate discovery these men could have 
made; for, besides other advantages, which will be 
lieieafter mentioned, they were hereby furnished 
with strings for their bow. 

'The success of our unfortunate islanders in 
making the spears, and the use these proved of, 
enconn^^ed them to proceed, and to forge some 
pieces of iron into heads of arrows of the same 
shape, though somewhat smaller in size than the 
spears above-mentioned. Having ground and 
sharpened these like the former, they tied them 
with the sinews of the whitcT bears to pieces of fir, 
to wluch^ by the help of fine threads ol the same« 



tkwy fifltened feathers of tea-fowl; and tlnfrlwft 
eao|B DMsefied of a complete bow and tfmnn; 
Xbeir lagenaity in this TCtpect^as crorwned wMk. 
aaeeess in foe^rond tbeir expectaXion; for, dnrimr 
the time of tiietr eontinnance upon the hdaad, ^iHA 
theee anowi they killed no lees than two hdndved 
and fifty rein-Beer, besidera ^great unmberof Mva 
hnd white foxes. The fleah of these animals serted 
them ako for food, and their skins for etotftdlig^ 
aaid ether neeessary pveservatires agalntt the in«> 
sense coldness of a climate so near^e Perle; Ihvf 
killed, hotwever, not mmre than ten wMte heart in, 
all, and that not without the utmost dangCTY '^^ 
these animals, being prodigidasly 'strong, deftfisded 
themselves with astomshing vi|;our and-^wy.' ^Tha 
first our men attacked designeUfy; Che ether aintf 
they slew in defending themselves fmta their as« 
saaJta; for some of these- ereatntca^vts VeiOftied 
teenterthe oacerToosmf thehat, aaon^to'de* 
▼ont them. It is trae, that all the bears dtd not 
ahew(if I may be allowed the expreaskttk)'e4Q&i in. 
trepidity, eitlier owing to Some being' tess yt^mSi 
by hunger, or to their being by nature Ims cantivo- 
rens than the others; for some of diem' wUdi en* 
tered the hut immediately betpcriL themseliretf to 
fiight, on the first attempt of the sailors >ti> drive 
fehem away. A repetition, however, of these fno^ 
dons attacks, threw the poor men into great tenet 
and anxiety^ as they were in almost aiMVpaiaal 
danger of bemg devonzed.' 

' dare/ exclaimed Tommy, ' Hdch a'^f^ a« lliat 
mast have been miserable and dreadful Indeed/-^ 
'Why sor eald Mr. Batlow. — Tammgf, Beeanse, 
being always in danger of being devoured 1^ wild 
beasts, those men must have been always unBappy« 
— Mr. B, And yefl they never wert devoured.— 
T, No, sir; because they made weapons €0 de* 
fend themselves. — ilfr. 'B. Peihaps, ^en, a per* 
ton is not unhappy, merely because he Is exposed 
to danger -y for he may escape from it; but becaase 
he does not knew how to Mehd himself*— r, I 
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giT# |HNi an iastance. Were yo« not very vnbappy 
when. Una andfce coiift4 ilMli Jwuad your leg, te* 
4aiin,Y<D«L .imagined .U .would bii»yo<i?-r-2'. Yee; 
sBw-r? Jfff« jB. Bot. liany wM not imheppr.*^?* 
Thai i» iMxy troe» w^-T-Mr, B, And yet he wtae 
poiein danger of heing^hiiten then y^mraelf ;: he^ 
eenee he teok bold ei it.— 7. Indeed he did*^ 
MtrnMrn Bat he knew theti)y boldly aeuring it» en^ 
meg\ng.it awi^^ h& waa= irt very little danger : had 
yen*. theceCoie^ knawuL the same* yon pntobaUy 
iroiU4 .nekher have fieaaed so much, aor have been 
90 nnhoptiy es yeu^wete.^ — T, Indeed* air, Aat It 
tra*; aBd> wefe inch an accident to hi^>pen agaia, 
I thwk I ehpnJid have eoonge enou^ to do the 
«nine< — Me. B» Should you then be »a unhappy 
»aw» ae jx>ii were.the first timet'— jT. By no meane ; 
b<ciiien I baire agreet deal more courag».-^Jfr. B* 
|Ehy,the&»pec8oaathat have courage are not so 
nabappy aa these that ane oewardly, when the^ an 
fnysaid todangorl—T. Certainly not» sir.t— Jlr. B. 
•^And the* a^ust be ei^ually true in every kind ol 
dtager 1?-- T, indeed, it Uknat; £or I have sometimee , 
|iBaid esy mo^er shriek eut^ when she was pasahig 
u a .eoaeh Ukrongh Oc small stream of water, while 
tn^ihthtir only laeghed ather.---' JIfr. B. WhyUten> 
ijtahe.had peeseasedas mneh courage, perhaps she 
ettnld have laughed too.^T. indeed I believe abe 
vi|ht » fee I have seaaetimea seen her laugh «thei> 
9m,. wheo k .waa over,. £inr being so cowardly* 
MfU.B. Why then ii is possible, that when these 
naa found they were so well able to defend them* 
9ebre« epinst the bears, they might no longer be 
•teid. #f them; and, not being afraid, they wenU 

peibe nnhappy T. Indeed, I believe M,^Mr. B. 

Iial nib now continne. 

/ The thiee diffeient kinds of animals aboira* 
maatioDed* via. the reisMieer, the blue and wUte 
faxes, and the whke bears, were the only food diese 
wiftdied aMEinexaiaated during their contanuaiice 
mJddMdmMj. ahede.-'We donet at onae seeevery 
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leMtiTce: it is generally neeetfity which ^nickeas 
our invention^ opening by dc^grees our eyes^ and 
pointing out expedients which otherwise might 
never have occurred to our thoughts. The truth of 
dds observation our four sailors experienced in va^ 
rious instances. They were for some time reduced 
to the necessity of eating their meat almost raw^ 
and without either bread or salt; for they were 
quite destitute of both. The intensenessof the cold; 
together with the want of proper conyehiences, pr^ 
vented them from cooking their victuals in apropeif 
manner. There was but one stove in the hut, and 
that, being set up agreeably to the Russian taste, 
was more like an oven, and, consequently, not well 
Adapted for boiling any thing . Wood, also, was too 
precious a commodity to be wasted in keeping up 
two fires; and the one they might have made out 
of their habitation, to drets their victuals, would in 
no way have served to warm them. Another re^scm 
against their cooking in the open air, was the con- 
tinual danger of an . attack from the white beaxs; 
And here, I must observe, that, suppose they had 
made the attempt, it would still have been practi- 
cable for only some part of the year; for the cold, 
which, in such a climate, for some months scarcely 
6ver abates, from the long absence of the sun, then 
enlightening the opposite hemisphere; the incon- 
ceivable quantity of snow, which is continually 
falling through the greatest part of the winter; to- 
gether with the almost incessant rains at certain 
seasons; all these were almost insnrmoimtableto 
that expedient. To remedy, therefore, in some 
degree, the hardship of eating their meiU half raw, 
they bethought themselves of drying some of their 
provisions, daring the summer, in the open air, 
and afterwards of hanging it up in the upper part 
of the hut, which, as I mentioned before, was con- 
tinually filled with smoke down to the windows: it 
was thus dried thoroughly by the help of that smoke. 
This yieat, so prepared, they used for bread, and it 
made them relish their other flesh the better, as 
they could only half.dress it. Finding this expert- 
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ftttit uisw«r in eveiy respect to their wiibet^ thcfy 
continued to practite it during the whole time of 
dieir confinement upon the island, and always kept 
up, by that means, a sufficient stock of provisions. 
Water they had in summer from small rivulets that 
fell from the rocks, and in winter from the snow 
and ice thawed. This was of course their only be* 
terage ; and their email kettle was the only ye«sel 
they could make use of for this and other purposes. 
I have mentioned above, that our sailors Drought a 
small bag of flour with them to the island. Of diis 
diey had consumed about one half with their meat j 
the remainder they employed in a different man- 
ner, equally useful. — They soon saw the necessity 
of keeping up a continual fire in so cold a climate* 
and found that, if it should unfortunately ga out* 
tiiey had nd means of lighdng it again ; for tHeufdl 
they had a steel and flinU, yet they wanted bO&r 
match and tinder: * In their excursions through the 
island, they had met with a slimy loam, or a kind 
of clay, nearly in the middle of it : Out of this they 
found means to form a utensil which might serva 
for a lamp, and thev proposed to keep it constantly 
burning, with the fat of the animals they should 
kill. This was certainlv the most rational scheme 
they could have thought of; for, to he without n 
light in a climate, where, during winter, darknesa 
leicns for several months together, would have 
added much to their other calamities * — 

ToMmy. Pray, sir, stop. What ! are there coun* 
tries in the world Inhere it is night continually fov 
several months together?-^ JIfr. BorZoto. Indeed 
there are.— 7. How can that be? — Mr* B. How 
happens it, that there is night at all ? — T, How hap** 
pens it ! It must be so ; must it not? — Mr B, That 
is only saying, that you do not know the reason i^ 
But do youobeerve no difference-here, between the 
night and day Y— T. Yes, sir, it is light in the day« 
and dark in the night. — Mr., B, And why is it dark. 
in the night. — 7.-Beally> I do not know.— Ifr. B» 
What! does the tun shine every night 7-^7. Ko> 
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nr^tcrfeunly .— - Jfr. B. Tbe* H 9tAy thiaeftMi amnm 
Miktt, aiul not on otkmf— X. It never ahinec at 
alfiir th* mght^r^Jtfr. B. JlkiHl doe* k » tlie^da^^ 2*r 
33t Y«», sir.^ Jfr. B. Eveiy d»y ?-r- X.. Eyery dw* 
I belSftve ; only somcdmea tlM doudfl pwif ent y^ew 
hitrn seeiDS it.^ Jir. B. And wbat be<HMnQ»ol it in 
tlw night ?— 'It goe» away, so that we cannot •«« ii^ 
.^^OA". B. 8o« then, whenyoii «an aee the siio^it i# 
nvv«> night ?-<- X. No, Birv^^irr. B. But rwhen tb« 
wm goes away, the ni^rf; oooMa cm*— 7. Ygfi, sar««rr 
Ji^« B. And when the aim. comes, agaio^ what^bMe 
pMia?^->X. Then itisday agais; foclhaveseaatiw 
6tiy break> ami the son alwaya nsa* presently afte«« 
jMV. ^. Then if the s»n were not to xise fox swrofal 
months together^ what wonld bainpen 1-^ X. Snvt, Mi 
would alwi^ ranudn/ night, and he daik.--rJfr« B;* 
Vhatis eicacilythe casewitb tfaA.eQimtries.^ftam 
teaiding about. . .^ 

'* Having, therdove, fashioned a kind of lamp^ 
they filled it with rein-d'iKer'e £it, and stock into it 
ioTO« twisted Knen^ eiMped: inia a wiek4 but theg^ 
ki^ the moftiilcationao ted, that as seoBaa the m 
ttehed, «it not only soaked into .the day, bm fudrjp 
mm ofit of it on all sides^ The thing,- tiiewfore, ww 
t6 devise sottie means of {Nwunting'this nuenv** 
xdCfnee, not arising from cracks,. but framthe Buh>* 
ittaee of which the lamp waamad«>. being too p»> 
xouB. They made, tiieidfevey a new oiiar dned ii 
thoroughly in the air, then heated it red-hot, and 
afterward quenched it in their ksttkywlievaiftthiey 
had boiled a quantity of floor do^ to the consists 
eUte of thin starch: The lamp being thus dried nul 
filled with mehed £at, they «owf o«nd>.te^thair gmal 
joy, that it did net leak ; but, foor greater sceucity , 
tlfey dipped Itnett rags in theirpaste, and wid» thni^ 
covered all its^wtside.' Sueeeeding in this attempt, 
fiiey imnusdlately made another lampier fear of an 
aifieident, that> at all eventa, they might not be dea- 
tftttte of ligkt; and> when they had done so mudi» 
tkey thought proper to save the remaindev of their 
flour for timttar puiposca. Aa they bad eamliiUgr 
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eollected whatcrer hiippened to be eatt <ni ibore, to 
tapply^ them with fael, they had fbond amongst the 
irrecks of veuela some coraage> and a small onan- 
ti^ of oaknm (a kind of hemp used for caulking 
shipa)^ which served them to make wicks for their 
lamps. When these stores began to fail, their shirts 
and their drawers (which are worn by almost all 
Rnsoan peasants) were employed to make good tb6 
deficiency. By uese means they kept their lamp 
burning without intermission, from the day they 
first made it (a work they set about soon after theif 
arrival on the island) until that of their embark* 
ation for their native country. 

The necessity of convening the most essential 
part of their clothing, such as Uieir shirts and draw', 
ers, to the use above specified, exposed them ih4 
more to the rigour of the climate. Thev also found 
themselves in want of shoes, boots, and other arti« 
cles of dress; and, as winter was approaching, they 
were Main oblif^d to have recourse to that inge* 
nniiy which necessity suggests, and which seldom 
&ils in the trying hour of distress. They had skin* 
d rein-deer ai^d foxes in plenty, that had hitherto 
served them for bedding, and which they noW 
thought of employing in some more essential ser- 
vice : but the question was how to tan them. After 
deliberating on this subject, they took to the follow* 
iog method : they soaked the skins for several days 
in fresh Whter, till they could pull oif the hair pretty 
easily ; they then rubbed the wet leather with their 
hands till it was nearly dry, when they -spread some 
melted rein-deer fat over it, and again rubbed it 
well. By this process the leather became soft, pli- 
ant, and supple, proper for answering every pur- 
pose they wanted it for. Those skins which tney 
designed for furs, they only soaked for one day, to 
prepare them for being wrought ; and then proceed- 
ed in the manner before-mentioned, exce(K only 
that thev did not remove the hair. Thus they soon 
provided themselves with the necessary materials 
for all the parts of dress thev wanted.^Bntheve an* 
«khar difficulty occunred : they had nmtber awls far 



auking «bMt or b0oti>m<ir ]im41m €w iew&iit^Mf 
cannents. Tlu»«aiU«'lio«^«vto«^tbe9r«ooii«i]|9lie4 
by mettmoi Ihe piecMof ken ibegr ImmI «cOMMiB«Uy 
collected. Out of thttfe thevvDMle ^faofh^ arndbj 
^eir isdttftfy even broughc then to a eMrUonde- 
fpree of perfeetion^ The Aakkig eyes to their ncedlet 
gave them indeed no UtUe fWiiUe> bttt-thift dwy 
mbo pevformed with the aesietence. o£ iheir knife ; 
for, haying ground it to a very ehatp poiai»> ami 
Jieftted red-hot a kind of "wire forged for thatpmv* 
poae, they pierced a hole thnough one end^iand^ by 
•whetting and OBOothiBg it on etonea, bvonght the 
other to a point : and thna gave ^e -whole needle m 
very tolerable fotti. Scisaaia to eat «ai Aha jfcin 
were n^hat they next had oocasien for ; bnt^- haying 
nene« their place they supplied withthe knijfe s and^ 
though there was neither shoeaaaker aor tailor 
smonntthem^ yet they had ooulrived to eui:onk 
their usather and furs well enough for thetrpumeae. 
The einews of the bean and the rein4eer^ wiiidi, 
M I mentioned before* they had found means to 
spUt» aerved tttem lor thread e and^ thus provided 
jiriththe neceaaary impleme&to> they proceed e d to 
make their new elothea/ 

' Theie/ eaid Mr. Barlow, ' are the eatraeU which 
I have made from this very extraordinary story; 
and they are suffioentto shew both the maafriaeci* 
dwDts to which men are exposed, and the woiMlerfol 
expedients which may-be found out, even in the 
most -dismal circumstances.'—' It is veiy tcne^ io* 
deed/ answered Tommy; ' but pray what beoMne 
of these poor men «t last ?'— ' Alter they had lived 
more than six years upon this dreary and inhoapi* 
table coast/ aaawered Mr. Barlow, * a ship azxived 
there by accident, which .took tl»ee. of them on 
board, and canriedthemin^afetyto.their own.coun- 
tiy/<--' And what became of -the louith if' said 
Tommy, — * He/ said Mr« Barlow, * was seized with 
a dan^rous disease, called the scurvy ; and« being 
of .an indolent temper, anid therefore not using the 
exerciae which was necessary to preserve his Ufs;^ 
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$lew IdRMg lakgerad tome tiiiiB» died, mod «u b«» 
ri«d in the mow fay kis conpuiioiis/ 

H&n Kttle Harry came in from hit fadier't honee^ 
•ad bfooght witk himthd «iikkeB^ which, it hat 
beeife(*wt^OBed#iha had .laved from, the ^lawaof 
tb» \ktk The little aifimal was now perfectly reco^ 
Teved.e£ the hiiit-it'ha(ixecei«ied,.a]id ahewed to 
fraat a dcgaae of affiMstion to itt protector, thaCi it 
weald nuL after him like a dog» hop upon hit thenU 
de% neatle inhit botom^and eat omoibt oat oi^hui 
haiwlk. Tjommy wasentzemely tairpriiedaadpleaa< 
e4.lo.xemariL ita tamimeta and docility, and atked 
by- what meaat it bad been made ao gentle. Harty 
told hina hebad takm» no paiticolar paint abonk it\ 
b«4<tba|^ aa the pocK little craataae had been cadly 
kmrt^he bad^ed it «rery day tiU it waa well ; and 
that, in eenieqnence of that kindnett, it had cen^ 
feired atpotikt degme of affisction tawaidt him* 

* Indeed/ taid Tommy, ' that it Teiy eoipriti]ig-| 
fern 1 Iheaght alt btrda had 0o#n wmcy whenever a 
waivKimeneaKtbem y azidthateTenitbeiowIa which 
a^tiJI^ept attb^me would never let you touch them/ 
•^dfr. B. And what do yea imaging ia the reaiMn 
of that7T^7. Besante tib^ ace wakLr^J^-. B, And 
wkmt inafowlfa being wal4?'rT2*. When.he will not 
let von. cooM near. him. — Mr, B. Thfoi a fowl it 
wil4»,becanf« he will aeft let you came neac him ; 
and w^ Qiotlet you cmneJneav him,bebanae he it 
wild* ^iCbiaittilyiBgnothaiiemdretibanthatwbea 
a fowl it >wi1d, he. wilt not leA yon appr<)ach hiuK 
Bat l.want to inaw vhaJtLia tlmxeaaaa of hie being 
wild.2-*nX. Indeed, tir«.I cannot tall, nnleta it it 
becaoee they are naturally tow—Jfir. B. But if they 
were natantHy to^ thia fowl could notbe^ fmd' of 
Harry; — Tm That it bccanse he iata good ioit.^— 
Jfr. B. Yery Ukely. Then it is not natoral for an 
aaimal to. ran away from a perton that is good to 
him.?-~7. No, lir, I believe not— Hr. B. Bat when 
aiieraon it mH gqod to bim, or endeavoon to hart 
him, it it natoial for an animal to run away^fvom 
hin»iait BOtI— 7. Yat.— Afr. B. And thcnyoatav 
4Mt hn ia wild^ do yon nolT-iT. Yet, air.— 3<tr. B. 
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Why then it ii probable that animals are only wild 
becanae they are afraid offing hurt, and that they 
only mn away from the fear of danger. I believe 

I on would do the same from a lion or a tiger. — 7*. 
ndeed I would, sir. — Mr» B, And yet you do not 
mU yourself a wild animal ?^Tommy laughed 
heartily at this, and said. No. — * Therefore,' said 
Mr. Barlow, * if you want to tame animals, you 
must be good to them, and treat them kindly, and 
then they will no longer fear you, but come to yoi| 
and love you.* — ' Indeed,' said Harrv, ' that is very 
true : for I knew a little boy that took a great fancy 
to e cnake that lived in his father's garden ; and, 
when he had his milk for breakfast, he used to sit 
under a nut-tree and whistle, and the snake %onld 
eometo him, and eat out of his bowl.'— 7*. And did 
it not bite him? — H, No : he sometimesused to give 
it a pat with hit spoon, if it ate too fast ; but it 
never hurt him. 

^ Tommy was much pleased with this convrava- 
X tion ; and, being both good-natured and desirous of - 
making experiments, he deteranned to try his skitt 
iu taming animals. • Accordingly, he took' a large 
slice of bread in his hand, and meat out to seek some 
ftnimal that he might give it to. — The first thing 
that he happened to meet was a sucking pig that 
had rambled from its mother, and was baskmg in 
the sun. Tommy would not neglect the opportu- 
nity of shewing his talents: he therefore called. 
Pig, pig, pig I come hither, little pig ! But the pig, 
who did not exactly comprehend his intentions, 
only grunted, and ran away. — 'You little ungraie- 
fol thing,' said Tommy, * do yon treat me in this 
tnanner, when I want to feed you? If you do not 
know your friexids, I must teach you.' Saying 
this, he sprang at die pig^and caught him by the 
hind-leg, intending to htffe given him the bread 
which he had in his hanjjbV'^but the pig, who was not 
used to be treated in tfiil6muiner» oegan struggling 
and squeaking to that degree, that the sow, who was 
within hearing, came running to the place, with all 
the rest of the litter at her ImsIs. As Tommy did 
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not lu&bw whether flfae W4>ii]d be pleased with Ms 
GiTilities to her young one, or not, he thought it 
most pmdent to let it go ; and the pig, endeavoav* 
ingto escape as speedily as possible, unfortnoately 
ran between his legs, and threw him down. The 
place where this accident hamiened was extremely 
wet; therefore Tommy, in failing, dirtied himself 
from head to foot; and the sow, who came up at 
that instant, passed over him as he attempted to 
rise, and rolled him back again into the mire. 

Tommy, who was not the coolest in his temper, 
was extremely provoked at this ungrateful return for 
his intended kindness ; and, losing all patience, he 
seised the sow by the hind-leg, and began pommel- 
ling her with all his might, as she aUempied to es- 
cape* The sow, as may be imagined, did not relish 
■och treatment, but endeavoured with all her force 
to escape ; but. Tommy still keeping his hold, and 
continuing his discipline, she struggled with such 
violence as to drag him several yards, squeaking at 
the same time, in the most lamentable manner; 
in which she was joined by the whole litter of pigs. 

During the heat of this contest, a large flock oi 
geese happened to be crossing the road, into the 
midst of which the i^Erighted sow ran headldlf, 
draining the enraged Tommy at her heels. The 
gosliags retreated with the greatest precipitation, 
joining their mournful cackling to the general 
noise ; but, a gander of more than comm<m size and 
courage, resenting the unprovoked attack which 
had t^en made upon his family, flew at Tommy's 
hix^er parts, and gave him several severe strokea 
with his bill. 

Tommy, whose courage had hitherto been un- 
eonquerable, being thus unexpectedly attacked by 
a new enemy, was obliged to yield to fortune, and 
not knowing the precise extent of his danger, he 
not only suffered the sow to escape, bnt joined his 
vociferations to tha general scream. This alarmed 
Mr. Barlow, who, coming up to the place, found his 
pupil in the most woeful plight, daubed from head 
U> fOQt« with his face aud hands m Uaek as t^koao 
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«f ftay chiiB&ey-Aweeper. He iaqnind what 
the mattov? ana Tommy^ aa aoon aa be had' 
vexed breath enough U» .ai^ak,* anaweied in this 
manner : ' Sir, all this it owing to what you told 
me about taming animala: I wanted Uraaaholfbeai 
tame and gentle* and to loveaae; and yo« aeetlM 
conseq.aences.*— ' Indeed/ said Mi. BauDW> ' I aea 
you have been very ill-tMsted, but I hope you m 
not hurt; and, if 4t ia owing to any thmg I fasvw 
aaid, I shall feel the mote concern.'*-^ No/ aiud 
Tommy, ' I cannot aay that I am much huxt.' — 
' Why then/ eaid Mr. Badow, ' ywi had better f» 
and wash yovself ; and^ when yoit axe dean^ w# 
will talk over the aJSair together/ 

'ViThen Tommy bad returned, Mr. Bnlow aafcad 
him how tho accident bad happened? and^wiheBlM 
had heaxdthe etenr, he said, ^ I am very aorry lot 
your Btisloruine; but I do not perceive that I waf 



the cause of it : for I do not remember thait I •*•* 
advised you to catc(h piga by the hinder 'lega/»^ 
Tomuff, No, air; bat you told me, that fnadintf 
aaimals was the way to make them lovo mei and 
ao I wanted to feed the pig. — Mr,M, Bvt it wna-not 
m^ fault U>at you attempted it in a wvoo^ maMHTf 
TBa animal did not know your intentions,- and 
therefore, when yeu seized him in so violent m 
manneri he naturally attempted to escajpe ; andliia 
mother, hearing his cries^ very, naturally caaHttto. 
his assidtimce. All that happesked waa owing to 
your inexperience. Beforo- you meddler witk aov 
animalj you should makeyouxMlf aofuaiatediwvla 
hi* nature and dtspositibb; otherwise, you ■W 
fare like the little boy, that, in attempting to;oatcli 



fliei, was stang by & ^aep; or yke anouei^^at 
seeing an adder sleeping open a bank^ took^ie fo« 
an eel, and was bitten, by it^ whiehhad nearly cost 
him his life.— 7. But, air, I thought Harry had 
moutioned a little boy that used ta feed a snaka 
without receiving any hurt from it^r^Afr. B. That 
might very well h^pen ; there is scarcely any even- 
nure that will do hurt, unless itie attacked or^^anta 
(oodij and ioine.of theae reptileaara entirely katn* 



lMa» bUicis nofct thtwfow dM bett m^ wnnt u 
meddle «kh aoy till vqn aie perfecUv iiowi«le4 
wilh it» nature. Hail yen obcerved uu9 T^^.yoii 
nerer would hare etteaapted to eeteh tiie pog by the 
liinder Iq^ i& order te tiune it t end it is v^Hry .niG^ 
ih»tjoxi did not make the eKpcriment vpon a laigev 
animal, otberwite you migAt have been aa.lMidW 
ticai94.aa the Tauor waa by the Elepbant^rr/. 
"Bxmyy-iix, wbat ia this earioaa story? 3ut tet tell 
ae*^ yeu please, wbat an Slepbant.is. . 

' An Slephant»' said Mr. Barlow., < is Ue l«gert 
land animal tltat we are acqqainted wid^. It ia 
many times tbickar than an ox» and grojvs to ibm 
)ieigbt of eleven ojr twelve ieet. Its sti^engtli, as 
may be easily imagined, is prodigious ; b«t it ia, at 
the same time, so rmxy ^OBitle, that it rareily does 
bozt to any thing, even m the ^roeds where it r^ 
aides. It does not eat flesh, hot lives upon the fruits 
and branches of trees. But what is mostsiiagalar 
abontits make is, that instead of a nose, it has a 
kog, hollow mece of iiesh, which grQws over its 
month to the length of thie^ or four feet: this is 
called the trunk of the Elephant ', aod he is capable 
of bending it in every direction* . When he wants to 
hceak <iff the braadb of a tqee, he twists his tnak 
I3»qndit, and snapaitoffdisectly^ when he wants 
)v> diiak,,he <lets it down. into the water, sucks up 
levexalgulons at a time, and then* douhUne the 
end of it back, discharges it all into his mouthJ 

' But if he is so .large ^d strong,' said Tommy, 
' X should suppose it mast be imvosttble ever to 
tame him.^ — * So perhaps it wooid,' replied Mr. 
Barlow, < did they not instruct those that have been 
already tamed to assist in catching others/— 2*. 
How is that, sir 7 — 3ir. B. When they have diseo- 
yered a forest where these animals resort, they make 
a large inclosure with strong pales and a deep ditdh, 
leaving only one entrance to it, whith has a strong 
gate left purposely <^>eDL. They thm let obe or two 
of their tame Elephants loose, who join the wild 
bneSy and gradually entiee them into the iasiAsareu 
M soon as one of these has entered, am«a who 
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■too A ready shatt the ^atefl, and takes Urn pritoner. 
The animal finding himself thus entrapped^ begins 
to grow foriottSy and attempts to eteape : bnt imme« 
diately two tame ones, of tne largest size and great- 
est strength, who had been placed there on purpose, 
come up to him one on each side, and beat him with 
their trunks till he becomes more quiet. A man then 
comes behind, ties a very large cord to each of his 
hind legs, and fastens the other end of it to two 
neat trees^ He is then left without food for tome 
hoars, ana in that time generally becomes so do- 
cile,.as to suffer himself to be conducted to the 
stable that is prepared for him, where he lives the 
rest of his life like a horse, or any other sort of do* 
mestic animal.^ 7*. And pray, sir, what did the 
Elephant do to the Tailor? — * There was /said Mr. 
Barlow, 'at Surat, a city where many of these tame 
Elephants are kept, a Tulor, who used to sit and 
work in his shed, close to the place to which these 
Elephants were led every day to drink. This man> 
contracted a kind of acquaintance with one of the 
largest of these beasts, and used to present him with 
fruits and other vegetables whenever the Elephant 
passed by his door. The Elephant was accustomed 
to put his long trunk in at tne window, and to re- 
ceive in that manner whatever his friend chose to 
give. But one day, the Tailor happened to be in a 
more than ordinary ill-humour, and not consider* 
ing how dangerous i^ might prove to provoke an 
animal of that sise and strength, when the Elephant 
put his trunk in at the window, as ulhal, instead t>f 

giving him anv thing to eat, he pricked him with 
. is needle. The Elephant instantly withdrew his 
trunk, and, without shewii^ any marks of resent- 
ment, went on with the rest to drink ; but, after he 
had quenched his thirst, he collected a large quan- 
tity of the dirtiest water he could find in hie trunk, 
which I have already told you, is capable of holding 
many gallons; and, when he passed by the Tailor's 
shop in his return, he discharged it full inhisface, 
with so true an aim, that he wetted him all over, 
and' almost drowned him i thus justly pnnishing 
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0t^ autt for hivUKnatine voA bieafih of £nn4> 



'■Ltdced/ said Hany^ * eonsideriiif tke ttvcttgdi 
«f Uie animal, he mast hare had a ^at inodeta^ 
tiim and generosity, nat to have auaished the matt 
SHDoea aeveiely ; and therefore I tnidK it is a very 
gmat ahame to men eves to be croel to- animals^ 
when th^ are so affectionate and hamane to them. 

' You are very rit^t/ said Mr. Bariow ; ' and I 
lemaBber anotlier story of an £lephant, vhiefa^ if 
tsva, is still more extraordinary.— These' atiimalsy 
iritfcongh in general they areas docile and ohedisBk 
tortile person that takes care oi theB> as a dog, 
»e sometimes seized with a species of impatience 
which makes them absolat^y migovemable* It is 
l^wtt dangeious to come i^ar them» and v^rj diffi- 
call to restrain them. I should have mentioned^ 
that in the Eastern parts of the worid, wheie Sle-> 
plutnta are foand, the kings a^ princes keep them 
to. ride upon as nee do horses: a kind of tent or 
parilieai ia ixed upon the back of the animal, in 
which one or more persons is placed: and thft 
\9mr that is used to manage him sits upon the 
Baa of the'^Elephant, and guides him by means of 
& l^e with an iron hook at the end. Now, as these 
^iwt»l« are of great value, the keeper is frequently 
•sverely punished if any accident happens to th^ 
animal by his carelessness. — But one dsayytmeof 
the largest Elephants being seized with a sudden fil 
of passion, had broken loose ; and, as the keeper 
was not in hhe. way, nobody was able to apdease 
him, Qor dared to come near him. While, tnere-* 
fareg he was running about in'thts manner, he 
cimiiced to see the wife of his keeper (whohad oftett 
led him as well as her husband), with her youAg 
eluld m her arms, with which she was endeavour- 
ing to escape from his fury. The woaaan ran as fast 
9§ aha was able ; but, findmg that it was impossible 
farther to escape, be^ase these beasts, alUtoagfa aa 
very' luge, are Me to run very fast, she ^^^lutotir 
tamed Mout, snd tioowli^; her dnld down befbto 
thciOeplmnt, thus accoat^d him^aa if he had hOen 
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capable of understanding her: "Yon nngntefbt 
beast, is this the return you make for all the bene* 
fits we have bestowed ! Have we fed you, and taken 
eare of-you, by day and night, during so many 
years, only that you may at last destroy us all ? 
Qmsh, then, this poor innocent child and me, ia 
return for the -services that my husband has dona 
you?"— While she was making these passionate ex- 
clamations, the Elephant approached the plaice 
where the little infautla^, but, instead of trampling' 
upon him, or hurting him, he stopped short, .and 
looked at him with earnestness, as if he had been 
sensible of shame and confusion;* and, his fozj 
from that instant abating, hesufiFered himself to fa« 
led without opposition to his stable/ 

Tommy thanked Mr. Barlowfor these two staries; 
and promised, for the futdi^, to use more discre- 
tion in his kindness to aniinals. 

The next day. Tommy and Harry went into the 
garden to «ow the wheat which Harry had broueht 
with him, upon a bed which Tommy had di^; fop 
that purpose. 

While they were at work. Tommy said, ' Pray, 
Harry, did you ever hear the story of the men that 
were obliged to live six years upon that terrible co|d 
eountry ^I foiget the name of it), where there ia 
nothing put snow and ice, and scarcely any othe^ 
animals but great bears, that are ready to eat men 
up?' — Harry. Ytn, I have. — 3^. And did not the 
very thoughts of it frighten you dreadfully ? — J7,- 
No, I cannot say they did. — T, Why,should you like 
to live in such a country ? — H. No, certainly ; I am 
very happy that I was bom in such a country as 
this, where the weather is scarcely ever too hot or 
too cold : bat a man must bear patiently whatever 
is his lot in this world. — T. That is true. But diould 
vou not cry« and be very much alfiicted,if youwere 
left upon such a country !— 3^. I should certainly 
be very sorry, if I was left there alone, more espe- 
cially as I am not big enough, or strong enough, to 
defend myself against such fierce animals: but th* 
ecying would do me no good : it would be better to 
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do someduaf 9 and endeavotur to help itiys6tf.-^2r. 
Indeed I think it would : but what could you do ?>-* 
JET. Wh^, I would endeavour to build myself a 
house* if I could find any materials.— jT. And what 
materials is a house made of? I thought it had 
|>een impossible to make a house without having a 
great many, people of different trades, such as car« 
pentexa a|id4>Hck1ayers*-^^. You know there are 
houses of dilEerent 'sizes. The houses that the poor 
people live in, are: very different from your father's 
lioase. — T. Yes, they are little, nasty, dirty, dis- 
agreeable places; I should not like to live in them 
at all. — JU» And yet the poor are in general aa 
iltrong and healthy as the rich, fiut if you could 
liave no other, you would rather live in one of them 
than be exposed to the weather? — T. Yes, certainly. 
And how would you make one of them? — H. If I 
could get any wood, and had a hatchet, I would cut 
^jgjx sonie Dranches of trees, and stick them up- 
right in the ground, near to each other. — 3^. And 
what then? — H, I would then get some other 
branches, but more full of small wood ; and these 
I would interweave between them, just as we maka 
hurdles to confine the sheep: and then, as that 
might not be warm enough to resist the wind and 
cold, I would cover them over, both within and 
without, with clay.— T. Clay? what is that?— IT. 
It is a particular kind of earth, that sticks to your 
feet when you tread upon it, or lo your hands when 
you touch.it— T. I declare I did not think it had 
peen so easy to make a house. And do you think 
that people could really live in such houses ? — H, 
Ceitainly they might, l^cause many persons live in 
Si^ houses here ; and I have been told, that m, 
jaug parts of the world they have not any Qther.^ 
T. Beally, I should like to try to make a house ; do 
you think, Harry, that you and I could make one t 
— H. Yes, if I had wood and clay enough » I think I 
could ; and a small hatchet to sharpen the stakes^ 
and make them enter the ground. 

Mr. Barlow then came to call them in to read ; 
aful lold Tommy, that as he had been tfdking so 



timeh abovl goodl-iistaie to aniiiiali, Itthad iMbtd 
bin oat a rery pretty ^tory mpvu, the subject, mod 
iKgMd that he would vead it wdl.— ' That I wilV 
•alATVsmknf ; '^r I begin taiika i wnihiy u ill wly i 
aad i think thetl am ha|i|iier too skiee i laameA 
it ; lor now 1 can always divert aonaelf*' — * indeed jf 
aaewered Mr.Baxiow, < neet people find it ••» Whn 
any one can read, he wilt-not find the- kaow^ledg^ 
any burtben'to him : and, it ie his owttfanlt, H hm 
ia not toantanftly amncd. This it an ad-v«ntii|^A 
TQniavy> which aGentleman, eiatte you aceeo imd 
ol-t&e wordy may more particularly e]^v> heceni» 
ha has «o mudi time* 'at faia- owi di^poaal: and it I* 
iHKb better that he sbeaid dietiBiguith hiaisatf ^ 
haiving- aeore baeivithBi^ and improvanwnt than 
oftheny than by fine dethes, or ai^enehtviiofy 
vhichaa^ one may have- that oan pamoca tbeavy 
aa wdl as hiniaelf / ■ ■' 

Tommy then read, .with a ^ioar and diatiad viaioay 
dwSoltowingetory ef ■■> -. <> 

THE GOOD'HATITQiEO LITT1*C 90X* «< 

A^i.iTVl<B Bey went out, one movning, t» walk to 
airfllage about five miles £rom the plac* where he 
lived, and carried with* him, in a basket, the pnK 
vision that was to setre hintlie iidMle dayw As h» 
was walking along, a poor ^litde hal&atarveddec^ . 
came up to hhn, wagging his tail, and seemlDg to 
tntieat him to teAie compateipn en biee. The little 
Boy at frst took no notice of him,, but at lengthy 
xenarking bow lean and famished- the dcatare 
leeaft^d to be, he said, 'This animal is certainly 
m vefv great necessity : if I giro him part ol my 
psoviuon, I shall be obliged to go home bnagiy* 
mysetf ;? howev«r,«s he seems to watit it meae thiua 
I do, he shall partake with me/ Saying this, he 
gave the dog pait of what he had in the basket, irka. 
ate aa if Jie bad not tasted vaetuals lor a fortnight. 

The little Boy then went on a little iMlher,hie 
dog still following him, and fawning upon lam wi^ 
t^ gfeateot gratitude aacl affection ) when he saw 
a poor old horse lying upe« the gio^uidy and groan* 
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iBgtifttf lie HMYery 31 : he ^rneat qp to Idnuttd 
Mw that be was aimctit ttwrvedi* ana to weak that 
Jie waa «aaU« ta rise* ^ I am very nach a£rai4/ 
said the little Boy > ' ii I «tay to aMiSk this hofie^ 
that it will be dark belove I can retain ; a&d I hare 
heaid tiiat thei« are sev^al thieves ia the neigh* 
boorheed : b«w€veK» I will try } it u doiag a good 
Medcai to attempt to zelieve him ; and Ood Ahu^ty 
. wiU take care of me* He then went and gatheted 
some gass» which he hvooght to the hone's moiiidi» 
mbio inune^ately began to eat with as nmch.rBlisih 
as if his ehief disesse was hanger. He then fetched 
.some water in his hat, which the amaial dmaik up, 
and seemed immediately to be so^mashjretest 
€d, that, after alew taials^ he got vp» and htgSA 



The Uttle Boy them west on a little faither»and 
«caw a man wading shout in a pond of water, witfa- 
'CnX, bong able to get oat of it» in spite of all his ns^ 
deavovra^— ' What is the matter, good man/ said 
the little Bqy-to him ; ' can't vou find yOur way 
ont of this p^id V — ' No» God bless y on, my wcithy 
-master, or mits> said the man ; for such I tsike yon 
•to be by year yoice z I have fallen into, this pond, 
and know not bow to get out agaio> as I am ^te 
hlindy and I am almost afraid to move for fe«r of 
>heii« drowned/— 'WeU/ said the liula Bm, 
' though I shall be wetted to the skin> if jon wiH 
4hi)ew me your sticky I will try to help yoa onft of it/ 
'^n» blind man then threw the stick to thai side 
on which he heard the voice ; the little Boy eanxht 
it, and went into the water, feeling verycarcfnlly 
before him»lesthe^bould vspardedly go beyond 
J^ depth; at length he reached the bUnd man» 
took bim verjr carefully by the hand, and .led him 
•nt. The blad man than gave him a thoaaand 
Mcaiings, and told him he could grape oat-his way 
.hmns ; and the little Boy an on as haxd aa ha 
eoald» to prevent being benighted. 

But he had not proceeded Ear, befoie he saw a 
poor Sailor, who hadiost both his legs in an cb- 
gagementby sea^ bopping along upon cmtcbesw— 
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' God bless you, my little master!' said tte iSailor ; 
« I hare foagbt many a battle witb the Freii6h» td 
defend poor old England : but now I am crippIed^aS 
you see^ and have neither victuals nor inoii^, aU 
though I am almost famished.'— The little Boy 
could not resist his inclination to relievd liim ; so 
he gave him all his remainina victuals, and 8aid> 
* God hfslp you, pour man! this is idl I have> others 
wise you should have more.' He then ran along, 
and presently arrived at the town he was going to, 
did his business, and returned towards his own 
home, with all the expedition he was able. 
, Bat he had not gone much more than half way, 
before the night shut in extremely dark, without 
«ither moon or stars to light him. The poor little 
Bov used his utmost endeavours to find his way, bot 
nnxortunately missed it in turning down a lane 
which brought him into a wood, where he wandered 
about a great while without being able to find any 
ipath to lead him out. Tired out at last, and hungry, 
he felt himself so feeble, that he could go no far- 
ther, but set himself down upon the ground, crying 
most bitterly. In this situation he remained for 
some time, till at lasttlie little dog, who had never 
forsaken him, came up to him, wagging his tail, and 
holding something in lys mouth. The little Boy 
took it from him, and saw it was a handkeichief 
nicely pinned together, which somebody had drojj- 
ped, and the dog had picked up ; and on opening 
It, he found several slices of bread and meat, which 
the little Boy ate with great satisfaction, and felt 
himself extremely refreshed with his meal. — ' So>^ 
^aid the little Boy, ' I see that if I have given yon 
a breakfast, you have given me a supper: and a 
good turn is never lost, done even to a dog.' 

He then once more attempted to escape from thft 
wood; but it was to no purpose ; he only scratched 
his legs with briars, and slipped down in the dirt, 
without being able to find his way out. He was jnst 
going to give up all farther attempte in despair, 
when he happened to see a horse feeding before 
him, and, going up to him, saw, by the li^ht of the 
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moon^ which jost then began to shine ft little, that 
it was the very same h» had fed in the moraing.^ 
* Perhaps/ said the little Boy, ' this creature, as I 
have been so good to him, will let me get upon his 
back, and he may bring me out of the wood, as he 
is accustomed to feed in this neighbourhood /—The 
little Boy then went up to titt horse, speaking to 
him and stroking him, and thchfibrse let him mount 
his back without opposition; and then proceeded 
slowly through the wood, grazing as he went, till he 
brought him to an opening, which led to the h^h 
road. The little Boy was much rejoiced at this, and 
■aid, ' If I had not saved this c^^reature^s life in the 
morning, I should have been obliged to have staid 
here all nieht ; I see by this, that a good turn is 
never lost. 

But the poor little Boy had yet a greater danget 
to undergo; for, as he was going along a solitary 
lane, two men rushed ,out upon him, laid hold of 
him, and were going to strip him of his clothes ; 
but, just as they were beginning to do it, the little 
dog bit the leg of one of the men with so much vio- 
lence, that he left the little Boy, and pursued the 
dog, that ran howling and barking away. In this 
instant a voice was heard that cried out, * There the 
rascals are; let us knock them down!' which 
brightened the remaining man so much, that he ran 
away, and his companion followed him. The little 
Boy then looked up, and saw that it was the Sailor, 
whom he had relieved in the morning, carried upon 
the shoulders of the blind man whom he had helped 
out of the pond. — * There, my little dear,' said the 
Sailor, ' God be thanked ! we have come in time to 
do you a service, in return for what you did us in 
the morning.— As I lay under a hedge I heard these 
villains talk of robbing a little boy, who, from the 
description, I concluded must be you : but I was 89 
lame, that I should not have been able to come time 
enough to help you» if I had not yiet this honest 
blind man, who took me upon his back while % 
shewed him the way.' 

The little Boy thanked him very sincerely for 



Omm ^etodifig Urn ; moA l3i«y ^e«t all tmtlMr «l 
hit f aiUk6r*« hoose, which was not far off; #fa«re 
th«y ^mn all kindly cnteirtained wi^ a 8ii|^r and 
• M. The little Boy took care of his faithfil dof 
aa long as he liv«d, and never forgot the importance 
«ad necessity of doing good to others^ if we widi 
tibcoB to do the same to us. 

'Upon my^ word/ aaid Tommy, when he had 
finished, ' I am vastly pleased with this story ; and 
I think thA it may very likely be true, for t have 
inyself observed ythatevety thing seems to love little 
H«rnr heire> merely be^liise he is good-natured to 
it. I was quite surpiised to see the grekt dog, the 
either day, which t nave never dared to toisch for 
fear of being bitten, fawning upon him, and licking 
liim all oiF^er : it put me in mind of the story of An- 
dKScles and the Lion.' — ^'That dog,^ said Mr. Bar- 
low, will be equally fond of you, if you are kind to 
liim : for nothing equals the sagacity and gratitude 
of a dog. fiut since you have read a story about a 
goed>natured boy, Harry shall read yon anotlier, 
concerning a boy of a contrary disposition.* 

Harry then read the following story of 

THE ILL-HATURID BOY. 

• THERE was once a little Boy who was so unfortu- 
nate as to have a very had man for his father, who 
was always surly and ill-tempered, and never gave 
bis children either good instructions or good exam- 
plo; in consequence of which, this little Boy, who 
might otherwise have been happier and better, be- 
came ill-natured, quarrelsome, and disagreeable to 
every body. He very often was severely beaten for 
his impertinence, by boys that were higger than 
himself, and sometimes by boys that were less: for, 
though he was very abusive and quarreliiome, he 
did not much like fighting, and generally trusted 
more to his h^ls than his courage, when he'l^ad 
engaged himself in a quarreL This litde' Boy hSd^ 
a cur-dog that was the exact image of himself ;. ho 
was the most troublesome, surly creature imagtna- 



•-• 
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SI^ always baikiag at the heels of evei^ horse lie 
came near> and worrying every sheep he could meet 
with ; for which reason both the dog and the boy 
were disliked by all the neighbourhood. *■ 

Onejnoming his father got up early to go to the 
alehouse where he intended to stay till tiight> as it 
was a holiday; but before he went out, he gave his 
son some bread and cold m^t and sixpence ; and 
told htm he mighteo and divert himself as he would 
the whole day. Tne little JBoy was much pleased 
with thisliberty; and, as it was a very fine morning, 
he called his dog Tiger to follow him^ and began 
his walk. 

He had not proceeded far before he met a little 
boy that was driving a flock of sheep towards a 
gate, that he wanted them to enter. — * Pray, mas- 
ter/ said the little boy, ' stand still and keep your 
dog close to you, for fear you frighten my sheep.' — •' 
' Oh! yes, to be sure I' answered the ill-natured 
Boy ; ' I am to wait here all the morning till you 
and your sheep have passed^ I suppose! Here, Ti- 
ger, seize them, boyP Tiger at this sprang forth 
into the middle of the flock, barking and biting on 
every side, and the sheep, in a general consterna- 
tion, hurried each a separate way. Tiger seemed to 
enjoy this sport equally with his master; but^ in the < 
midst of bis triumph he happened unguardedly to 
attack an old ran^ that had more courage than the 
rest of the flock : he, instead of running away, 
faced about, and aimed a blow with his forehead at 
his enemy, with so much force and dexterity, that 
he knocked Tiger over and over, and, hutting; hini 
several times while he was down, obliged him to 
lipop howling away> 

The ill-natured little Boy, who was not capable 
oi lovins any thing, had been much diverted with 
the trepidation of Uie sheep ; but now he laughed 
heattily at the misfortune of his dog; and he yould 
have^laoghed much longer, had not the other little 
boy, provoked beyond his patience at this treirtment, 
thrown a stone at him, which hit him full upon the 
temples, and almost knoeked him doim. He >m- 

P 
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m^t4M9 bagftn to a^tW copceit vith bit 4o|* «a4 
penAvring a nan comng tovwdt ihtm, who bo 
UAcied might W tho Qwvm Qi ihe«hMp» ho thought 
it most prudent .|Q.«ic»pe »» spoedUj m potsiUo* 

Bnt AC had ffCM^ely recovored nrgm the t»art 
which the blow huA occaaionedj belbje hU lonti^r 
niechievoiis.dispoaitioa returned^ which he d^tA»> 
Buned to .giadfy to the utmost, fie had not gooa 
far, before ho aaw a little girl atanding by a stile 
with a laige sot of milk itt her ffiet.T** Praj/ said 
the . litt^ gtrf, ' help me up with this pot of mUh j 
mv mother sent me out to fetch it this morning, and 
1 nave brought it above a mile upon my head ; but 
J am so dwd that I have been obliged to stop at 
this sUle to M«t me^ and if I don't fctuni home 
presently, we shall have no puddmg to-day, and^ 
besidest ipy mother wiU be Toiy anciy with me.\— 
* What/ SMd the Boj» *.yoi| are to have a pndding 
^o*da|r» axe yoe^missf'^-'lTes/ said the girl. ' and n 
fine p40ce « roast beef, for there's uncle Willj and 
nnelo, John, and grandfather,^and all my cousins,. 
U> dine with us ', and we ^aO be verv merry in the 
evening, I can assure ^fou; so prav help me. up, as 
speedily a« possible.'—' Tbatl wiU» miss/ said thw 
Boy; ud, takinc up the jag, he pretended to fin it 
upon her head : but just as she had hold of it, he 
gave it % little push, as if he had stumbled, wA 
overturned it upon h«r« The little girl be^ux t» 
cry violently; hot Uie mischievous boy -Kan away 
laughing heartily, and sayiog, ' €roodr^e# Utile 
miss:. give my humble service lo unele IrilU and 
grandf«ther>.an^ the dear lUtle eousins/ ' 

1^ prank encoumged him vexy much; for ho 
thought that now he had certainly escaped withoni 
any had consequenees; ao he went on» applauding 
his own iiigeou^y^and came to a.green*^ wheve S0» 
y^ral liitie boys were,at play- He desir«d .leave to- 
play with .them« whuh they aUowed him^ to do.- 
But he could uot be contented long^withont entstf- 
ing hie evil disposition; so taking aik.opporftMiitr 
when it was his tuffi to fling the baU» insVead en 
of topng it the mpy be on^ |» iuive ^mt^ht 



tbrefr it into a d«Bp muddy ditch: Om litdt )bm 
ian|iiii mat livnjrto lae wliat wu become itf &$ 
and M tbey vtjre ttaodiiig all together vppa the 
brivky he gaire jdie ontermpflt hoy a ▼i9lent poyh 
ligaiBit his neighbour ; be, nof bei^g able to r«e|«t 
im rk^wet, tiQvbled agaioit the next, that nest 
9gfiaat another; bv which meant ihey irate' aU 
aoaeed into the ditch together. Ilaey aooa eaR^m* 
hbdant^aljthoagh in a dirt^ |dightj and were going 
to haTBinuiiihed him ior hi« iUbehavioai : but ha 
patted llier niMm the back, who began eaaaing and 
gnvwling in each a manner, ap made them Aefiet« 
Thas tlue piedbdevoae little boy escaped a second 
tKBO with intponitnr. 

The tioat thing that he met with was a poor jack- 
aaefeeding very quietly in a ditch. The little Boy, 
aeehig that niDbody was within sight, thought this 
was aa oppottnnitv ol pUgnang an animal^iatwaa 
uM to be j^; so ae went and cat a large bunch of 
ftanSf whiieh ha otmtiiTed to fix upon the poot 
boasts tail, and thea> setting Tiger at him, he was 
^actwnely 'diverted tt> see the flight and agqay the 
oaaUiia was in. But it did not fare so well with 
Ti^, who, while he was bayiag and bitmg tha 
aaumPs heels, received so sfvere a hick upon hie 
Isvehead, as laid him dead Qp<m the spot* The 
B^, who had ao affeetien for his4og# left him with 
tha greatest unconeem, when he saw what had 
hapnened, and, findinc himself hm)Kvy,:Hat 4owa 
by wa wi^ side le eat his dinner. 

Ha had not been long there, before a poor bhod 
man cane groping hi« way oat with aaoapla ol 
atidM^*^ Good morning to you, gaffer,' sat d tha 
Boy; 'arajdidyoaseeaUtfletfiiAcomathisiadd,! 
with a basket of «ggs apoo her head, dressed- iaa 
g^can go^vn, with a sliaw hat apoa hev headlf'— 
* God bless yoa, master/ sifid the besgar, < | am so 
blind that 1 can sea notb^ either |n hefyen above^ 
or in tiw .earth belew; I have baen bHnd thcsa 
twen^yvoans; asid they caU ma poor« old# bUad. 

. numgh thiapoor|B»& vaa aach •» oh|9c| e<«^- 
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ritjr and Gompastion, yet tfa6 little Boy determined^ 
as usaal, to play him some trick; and, as he was 'a 
great liar and deceiver, he spoke to him thnss 
' Poor old Richard! I am heartily sorry for y<m 
with all my heart: I am jast eatins my breaknst^ 
and if you will sit down by me, I will give vou part; 
and feed you myself/ — ' Thank you with all my 
heart,' said the poor man; ' and if you give mo 
your hand, I will sit by you with great pleasure, my 
dear, good little master !' The little Boy then gave 
him his hand , and , pretending to direct him, guided . 
him to sit down in a large heap of wet dung that ' 
lay by the road side. ' lliere/ said he, ' now yon 
are nicely seated, and I will feed you/ So, taking 
a little in his fingers, he was going to put it into the 
blind man's month : but the man, who now per- 
ceived the trick that had been played him, made a 
sadden snap at his fingers, and getting them be- 
tween his teeth, bit them so severely, that' the 
wicked boy roared out for mercy, and promised 
never more to be guilty of such wickedness. Af 
last, the blind man, aft^ he had put him to very 
severe pain, consented to let him go, saying, as he 
w6nt, ' Are you not ashamed, you little scoundrel, 
to attempt to do hurt to those who have never ia- 
jured you, and to want to add to the sufferingsof 
^ose, who are already sufficiently miserable? Al- 
though ^ou escape now, be- assured, that, if you do 
not repent -and mend your manners, you wiU meet 
with a severe punishment for your bad behaviour/ 
One would think, that this punishment should 
have cured him entirely of his inischievoas disposi- 
tion: but, unfortimatefy, nothing is so difficult to 
overcome as bad habits that have been long in- 
dulged. He had not gone far, before he saw a lame 
b^^ar that just made a shift to support himself by 
the means of a couple of sticks. The beggar asked 
him to give him something; and the little mis- 
chievous boy, pulling «at his sixpence, threw it 
do%a just before him, as if he intendefl to make him 
a present of it ; but, while the poor man was stoop'* 
^-^ with difficulty to pkk it np^ t^t wicked little 
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Bojr koeeked the. atiek away ; by whjeh meaiia the 
beggar. feU down apon his lace^ and then> inateh- 
iog ap the lixpencey the Boy ran away, laughing 
very heartily at the Occident. 
^ Thie was the last tridk this nngracious boy had 
H in his power to play ; for, seeing two men come 
. up. to the beggar, and enter into discouree with him, 
he was afraid of being pursued, and therefore ran 
as fast as he was able over seyeral fields. At last 
hfi came into a lane which led to a fanner's OTchard, 
and as he was preparing to clamber over the fence, 
a laxge dog seised him by the leg, and held him 
fast. He cried out in an agony of terror, which 
brought the farmer out, who called the dog off, but 
Mised him very roughly, saying, ' So I sir, you are 
caught at last, are you ? You thought you might 
come day after, day and steal mjr apples, wiUiout 
detection ; but it seems you are mistaken, and now 
jou .shall receive the punishment you have ao long 
deserved* The fanner then began to chastise him 
ifery ^eyerely with a whip he had in his hand, and 
the Boy .in, vain protested he was innocent, and 
begge4 for mercy. At last the farmer asked him 
who. he was, and where he lived; bm when he 
heard his name, he cried out, ' What, are you the 
little rascal that brightened m v sheep this mominff, 
hj which means several of them are lost; and do 
you think to escape 7' Saying this, he lashed him 
more, several;^ than before, in spite of all his cries 
ai|d protestations. At length, thinking he had pu* 
nished him enough, he turned him out of the or^ 
chard, bade him go home, and frighten sheep again, 
if he liked the consequences. 

The little Boy slunk away, crying very bitterly^ 
(for .he had been very severely beaten) ; and now 
began to find that no one can long hurt others with 
Impunity: so he determined to go quietly home, 
and behave better (or the future. 
. But his saffeirings were not yet at an end^ for as 
be jumped down from a stile, he felt himself very 
fpi^ly seiaed, and, looking up, found that he was 
In the power of the Uugae beggar whom he had thrown 



tt6dii Mi^ fa^. It w»i In wtkk ^bsd he i»w kifiSL 
etttreiited, ftrid l«gg«d paidws tik< man, wlw liftd 
b6ea didch hiift by faSfl fmlt^ t]ifaili«4 hiai vttty «M. 
verely with his sticky Ufhn ha w4Kild pttC witit 
Ihji. 6e n^wigaMw«ntott>»yiAg ttdfMuSns 
^Ih piiit, bu« iit lealt eslpeeted to esea^ with^if i 
futther damftge. But het^ ho WM miitake* ) M 
«• he wftt wtOking slowly thfough a lasM, jiist «« M 
ttriied a cbmer, he fouiKl hfrnself in the ridd^ l€ 
the very tilbdp of bdys that ^e hid itaid ao ill ifl tM 
iftoniiiig. They all set np s^hota U Mott ii» th»y 
saw their enemy in their power withoitt hi« dog, taOL 
begaii i>ette(:ufi&g hM li thoniiaiid taiidas wii^. 
Sonie pulled him by the hftir, otbeM i^Aehed liStHi 
tfofoe whipped his leg« with their handkercbiefi^ 
irhild O^erd covered him witli ha^dlbb df dift. 
Ki vaifi did he attempt to eftape; fbey ^rew ilffl 
ftt hM hedls, and, anrroiindiiig hlflli da eiVer;^ OM, 
Uteti^aed their persecntionS. At lengdt, While h« 
was in this di8agreeal>le Mtuiitkto; he happefi^ to 
cetfie Tip to the same jadk-tds he had aeett mlM 
morning, tod, maki^ a suddtti spring, jimi|8ra 
ita}6n his baek, hoping hj th4so iBttfitfls to eMi^. 
Tke boys immediately renewed theii^ feho«tt, lQi4 
the ass, wha was frightened at the ti<A«6, b«ti|| 
galloping with all his might, atld piese&tl^ m^ 
him froin the reach of his eneihiek Bnt h^hla 
but little reason to rejoice at tblil esciipe, i&t he 
found it impossible t^ stop the ioiiiiiAl, &nd WM 
everyinstant afraid pf beihg thrown dff^aUd dafefe^ 
upon the ground. After hcif had been tfatia hitmM 
alohg A cohsidenlble tiine, the iss on ft pttddm 
stopped short at the door of ki eMtage, and oeim 
kicking ahd pttocing with so titioh faif, th&f tte 
little Boy wiu presendy thrown t6 the ground, fiM 
broke his leg tt the fall. His cries iiimlMiiiiaj^ 
brought ihe nimily out, among whom i^as the W^ 
little girl be bad used Ao ill in the mdHiing. VA 
fehe, with the greatcist goOd-natHie, seeing mm in 
Idch a plitiable situation, iissisted iti bdnpiiM hha 
In, ai^d laying him upoh the bM. Thertf mm im 
fortttliate Boy had leiiiitre to reeolleet bliittdf> ioUl 
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wtHm^ wpoa hh owa bad bahatioiir^ wUch in OM 
daj'i tiv« had expotad luaa to waA a raritfty oC 
mnfortwiet; and he determined with gnat ainee* 
a^, thatty if erer he recofrared from hie preaent ae* 
wMAf he would be aaeaiefiil to take every oppor^ 
tnnity of doing good» ashe had before be«i to com* 
aiit ereij apeciea of I 



When the atory was ended. Tommy tasd it waa 
rtirf iurpiiaiiw to aea how diffenntly the two little 
boya lared.-*-The one little boy waa good>natttied ; 
and thefefbie e^iy thing he met^becmn^ hit Mend» 
wad Maiated himin ietvrn s theothea, who^ waaili* 
nafeared^ made e^vry tlnng hia eiiamy» and there* 
fare he met with nethmplnit mufotanea and vex<* 
mfienaf and anbody aeexned to Iwl any coatpm^ioa 
for himjfeaceptiagtha poos little girl that aaaiated 
him m la8t$ whieh wna ^m kind inteed oi bar» 
eeoaidering how ill the had been used* 

' That ia ^ly tnie» indeed^' iaid Mr. Bailew^ 
^ nobody ia lored in thia werld^ nnksi be lofee 
•then and doea good to them; andnobodvoantelK 
bnt one time or other he nuMT want the aaantaiiae of 
the meaneat and lowest: Tnesefore every aenaibln 
naan wfll behave well to ever^ thxng sNuad Um 3 
he will behave well, became it ia hia duty tf dd. jt« 
beeaiae eterv benevolent person £eela tliergveatete 
pleaanre in 4»ing good, and even becanae it ia hie 
own intereai to make aa many frleada aa peaa^le. 
"Ko one ean tell, however secaie hiapaaienfe eiton* 
t«m.may a]ppear, how aoon ifcmay alter, and be may 
have ooeaaion fivr the compomion of ^oea who ava 
now infinitely below bam* I coald ahew yon a 
atory to that pnipoae, bat yon have read enra^^ 
and theiefbie yon mnrt now go oat and lae iooe 



' Oh 1 pray, tag,' iaid Toauny, ' do letma hea» 
the atory t I think I coold now read fn evet^ with* 
•at being tued/*^ No,' Mid Mr. Barlow, ' every 
thing haa ita torn* To-monow yon ahall read, but 
now we moat weak in the gardan/''^ lAien Vf^f* 
au/ aaid Tommy* ' mi^ I ask afavoiir of yonr'— 
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'. $nrel v/ uuwered Mr. Batlo# : ' if it is proper fov 
yod to have, there is notking^n give me a greater 
pleasare than to grant it.'*-:' P ^y then/ said Tom-* 
my, ' I have been thinking ihat a man should know 
how to do every thing in t|ie world.— Jtfr. B. Very 
riffht: the more knowledge be acquires, the belter.' 
2r And, therefore, Harry acid I are goiag to btdld 
a house. — JIfr. B.' To build; a house? Well, and 
have yon laid in a sullieienty^uantity of bri^k and-' 
mortar? — * No, no,' said Tommy, smiling: 'Harry 
|Ad I can build houses without brick and* mortar.' 
T-Mr. B» What are they to )be made of, then ; 
cards?-'* Dear sir,' answered Tommy, ' do you 
think we are such little chtldir^n as to want card- 
houses? No; we are gcnng to build real houses, fit 
for people to live in. And then, yon know, if ever 
we should be thrown upon a desert coast, as the* 
poor men were, we shall be able to supply ourselves 
with necessaries, till some ship comes to take ns 
away.' — Jfr. B. And if no ship should come; what 
then? — T, Why then we must stay there all oui* 
lives, I am afraid. — Mr. B. If you wish to preparer 
yourselves against the event, I think yon are muck 
m the right; |pr nobody knows what may happen 
to him in this world. What is it then you want, to 
make your house? — T. The first thing we wank, 
sir, is wood and a hatchet. — Mr.B. Wood yon 
ihall have in plenty; but did you eyet use a hatchet ? 
— T, No, sir* — Mr. B. Then I am afraid to let your 
have one, because it is a very "dangelroua kind of 
tool; and if you 'tire not expert in the use of it, yov* 
may wound yourself severely. But if you will let 
me know what yon want, I, who am move strong 
and expert, will take the hatdiet and c^t down^th^ 
wood for yoa.^* Thank you, sir,' said Tommy;' 
' you are very good to me, indeed.'— And awayfiatry 
and he ran to the copse at the bottom of the garden. 
Mr. Barlow then went to work, and presently, hy 
Harry's direction, cut down several poles about aa 
thick as a man's wrist, and about eight feet lo»g r 
these he sharpened at the end, in order to run intd 
the grootld i and so eager were the two little boys 



ftt tlM iMiiAMty thftt i« Ik veiy jhovt time ili^ )ft«4 
trtuuiNntBd dicni aU^o^iha Jb0tM>m of ^^§itfAwi 
■ttd'-Tanmv •lUaaAy forgQlii]i9 »»i|i'.fei»UeBiM»» 
jmd iporke* ^wksh U» gwtt»t f »g fiwifi« > •: . .. 
- f Koir/aaid M r. Jtwv^>^wfciir«.FiiM yoa fi3( your 

«t ih* kottma of OoB IuU> U^vitit «i|l be Wftm 
and abtltared/ 

. flo Aany took tlie ^takei, aod liOfVi to tbvMt 
dicB& into the (prouid, at «boiii ^^dittoneo of « 
loot; 'Uul ixk Hum mttner ho: lnf\o<lw| ki pieco of 
nand wbich «m abooltom loot loiig« ood oigbt 
foot wide; leaving an opening in tha niddlty 9i 
Uoeo &et wido^ Hmt a door. Aftor Uuowis dooe, 
tiber gaihocod ap ibo bnwhwood t^t wa9 cafe ofi> 
VkdfkwBaatwf^ dinckion» ihmf inteswOToU beftween 
die poUi> in audi a manaor aft to fom a conpact 
kind of tewo.r^Tlit» laboQr> a» miq^ M imagined^ 
tookiAomnp aBretal4s]r«; iMywoforthcQr.voBked 
afc It -my bavd ovevy divf^and eveiT^day 'the voilt 
advaneed ; ^Hdch filled Toma^a lieact with oo 
■mob pleasoio* tbatlia tkbvgbt buaaoll tiie bappioet 
Uttte Doir in the amrenok: .. • - : rr 

^Bnt this employtaieiit did not make Tomny nn- 
■nndliBi of the atovy whi^ ^Cr^. 9ailow::had pro- 
BUMd him; it arte to thia porpovt :- r. 

• THE sroilY or THE HATEFUL TURK. 

It ia too nradi to bo lamented, that different natione 
fnqamtfy make Uaody wamwidi eaoh ^o^n; and 
iMn theytake'aay oc thair enemies priaonera, in« 
ftlaad.al .teing them weU> and teetonitg tiMm to li> 
baity^'tiigr eonfiatt thorn inpoaona^ ov aell them aa . 
ala^rak llifteBmitytbat-thexa has often been be- 
twoen SBangr of-^ha Italian states ^peitkidarly the 
Taaeiiaaa} and the Taika, is safieteatly kndwn. 

It jBBca hanpenadi that a Yenoiiansfaip had taken 
aiBi^ of the Tmks prisenersy and^-saecording to the 
ho9woiis"caatoma I. have mentioned; ueso nn^ 
happy men^ad:hoen sold to dittneat pemona in tha 
<dty. fiy' acddaat^ One of the skMrfeaiUirad.Dpposita 
tothe^taiiso of a ikh Toictia^^ ffhirihad: an on^ 

F2 
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son, of about the age of tirehre yearn. It happened 
that this little boy used frequently to stop as lie 
passed near Hamet (for that was the name of the 
slave), and gase at him very attentively. Hamet, 
•v^o remarked in the face of the child the appear- 
ance of gopd*nature and compassion, used always 
to salute him with the greatest courtesy, ai^d testi- 
fied the greatest pleasure in his company. At 
length the little boy took such a fancy to the slave, 
that he used to visit him- several times in the da^^ 
and brought him such little presents as he had. it m 
his power to make, and which^he thought would be 
of use to his friend. 'i 

. But though Hamet -seemed always to take the 
greatestdelight in the innocent caresses of his little 
friend ; yet the child could not help remarking that 
flamet was frequently extremelyMonowfal, and he 
often surprised him on a sudden when tears were 
trickling down his face, although he did his utmost 
to conceal them. The little boy was at length so 
much aflfected with the repetition of this^ight, that 
he spoke of it to his father, and begged him, if he 
had it in his power, to make poor Hamet happy. 
The father, who was extremely fond of his son, and 
besides had d)8erved that he seldom requested any 
thing which was-' not generous and humane, deter- 
mined to see the Turk himself, and talk to him. 

Accordingly, he went to him the next day; and, 
observing him for some time in silence, was struck 
with the extraordinaiy appearance of mildness and 
honesty which his countenance discovered. At 
length, he said to him, '■ Are you that Hamet ol 
whom my son is so fond, and of whose gentleness 
and courtesy I have so often heard him' talk?' — 
'. Yes,' said the Turk, ' 1 am that unfortunate Ha- 
met, who have now been ior three years a captive : 
during that space of time, your son (if you are bis 
his father) is the only human being that secmff 
to have felt any compassion for my ■ sufferings ; 
therefore, I must confess, he is the only object to 
which I am attached in this barbarous country ; and 
night and monung I pray that Power, who is equally 
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t&c God of Tarks and Ckristiant, to gttnt him everv 
bleMJng he deserves, and to preserve him from ail 
tlie miseries I sufier/ 

'Indeed, Hamet/said the Merchant, ' he is much 
obliged to you, although, firom his present circum- 
stances, he does not appear much exposed to dan* 
ger. Bat tell me, for I wish to do you good i in 
what can I assist you ? for my son informs me; that 
you are the prey of continual regret and sorrow/ 

' Is it wondeaful,' answered the Turk, with a glow 
of geherous'indignation that suddenly animated his 
countenance, ' is it wonderful that I should pine in 
silence, and mourn my fate, who am Jbereft of the 
first and noblest present of narare — ^my liberty ?'— ^— 
'And yet,' answered the Venetian, 'how many 
thousands of our nation do you retain in fetters V 

*^I am not answeraUe,' said the Turk, ' for the 
cruelty of my countrymen, more' than yoq are for 
the bwbarity of yours. But as to myself, I have 
never practued- the inhuman custom of enslaving 
my fellow-creatures : I have never spoiled the Ve- 
netian merchanto of their property to increase my 
riches : I have always respected the rights of nature^ 

arid therefore itis the morfe severe.' Here a teat 

atarted from his eye, and wetted his manly cheek r 
instantly, however; he'recollected himself, and fold- 
ing his anhs upon his bosom; and gently bowing his 
head, ho added, ' Grod is good ; and man must sub- 
mit to his decrees.' 

■ The Venetian i»a8 affected with this appearance 
of manly fortitude, and said : * Hamet, I pity your 
sufferings, and may perfaaps.be able to relieve them. 
What would you do to regain your liberty?'— 
^What would I do!' answered Hamet; 'by the 
eternal Miyesty of Heaven, I would confront every 
pain- and danger that can appal the heart of man *' 
— 'Nay,' answered the Merdiant, ' you will not be 
exposed to snth a trial. The means of your deli- 
veranee are eertain, provided your courage . does 
not belie your appearance.' — ' Name themi name 
themf eried the impatient Hamet ; < place death 
hefonmb in every horrid shape, and if I shrink — 



iie dbiemd. But hew tat ttteaiifs«W.-r^I lunM 
IB tlus city an inveterate foe, ^itehae Jaeaped.vpoii 
ibe ^ywTf 4til»y wkidi lein m^ bitMtlj^ stBig, the 
faearf ef ttftau'. Thiiman i« hntve «i he ie Iwb^k^^ 
Slid I tewt^^onfess that.4» Antd oi lot U i«M li > 
Had veloof hfi« hitheebo detemdmsfittm nientam 
hit kmJUf Bd-diMy-dtaaHte. .Now> Hatnet# your 
look, y«nr fovnii vonr i^oidi, eonnxu« ]pae-th«k ywi 
Were boftk f cur aollDly- dating. . . TaAae this dagger ;^ 
aft BOoh aiihtf^shMdM el ni|^ isvohe th^jaty^J 
uriU myMlf coidadt yon to the piace^ whclfee yiav 
may at eoee r^0agi yonr Iriead, and regain yonr 
Ireedott. •• ■.'»'■ ■' --- ■■'' ' ' ■<■-■' ■ . . :i\.t 
At tMs ^A>p«mly Mognt «nd^.ahaine flaahtdJraftD 
the kiiibdlkig #f« of OiaoMt^andpaaeion Ifrr itcoii» 
iidetable ttiA^ dej^riVed hJM.«£lln power of nttier. 
a^ce ; at UngUi- b«< lifted- hie arm «trhigh> aa.hii 
thains woiddfeMDil^«nd cried, with ui iad^^aiit 
tone, ' Mij^y ^prophec 1 ^and areiliieee the. Wfctrim 
t6 Whom ^ penuityoiir la&hfoi vetariaato be en* 
fll«v<ed f r-€N>, DaM Ohtiitianyaiid know tfaafr Hannt 
weald wot atoop te the vile trade o£aaniaiMai& fin 
ail the weaMi^Yeoiee I no ! not to pnrohaae lAn 
freedom of all iixe Meet' 

At these worde. Hie Hterchant, vitbout aeemhig 
amdi abashed, told htm he was sorry :hei hadioS 
fended him ; bntthat hethmxht^edom had been 
dearer to him than he foimdii.wasi*-^fioweTer/ 
added he, id ne turned his baoki ^ ydn.wiil nflect 
^pon my pnpoiuA, i^d perhaps . by. tfrflsonow yon 
may change yoaVmind/ <'Hametnadaine^ to la* 
swer ; and the Merchaat w^ntfais-way. • j .u i. 

The iiext day^ bewetM^hec retntnedis-coinMiiiy 
with his son, and mfldiyvaeoosted fipdiet umaj 
'The ahraptness of thtf prctposail yefteidayjnade 
fovL, might pethaps astoiiiBh jf d«i::lnit. Jam rtpoW 
eome to discourse the matteraoreedndy'Withyy% 
and I doubt not, wheii you hiive heard a^ ie»< 
sons'-'-^-^ ; ' ■ ■ -- -' • . -o •. .,. j - 

' Christian.!' intempted S^saiet^ with a ieveie 
but oompofled counte6ali6^> < oease at leiq^ to hi* 



ibma eroi these ^lalBt. It thy teUgioa pArtiit g4ifi 
tcts wk dKMe* know lliat th^ an •xeorable aai 
abondiiable to the eottl of «yeiy Mahometan : thewa^ 
fore^ from thb moment let us break off iJl Inrthet 
ifiteieoiffse^ asdf ie ifningen to eaeh other/ 

'No/ amwered Ihe Merehaot^ fliiiging himmtf 
into the anus of Hamet> ' let vb from thii momeat 
be mote dlotely Inked tlkan eras I Oenenma imii^ 
whose virtues may at once ^Bsam and enlighteB 
fhy enemies ! FolndBeis for my son fint mado me 
mterestod m tiiy fate ; btit frotn the moment that I 
sew ihee yeit^rdey^ I deCemiimkll^set thee free I 
tiheteforey :p«(don iae this nteeeettiiy tjAtA of thy 
Wrtite> which Bee only raised ihee' highei ht^xf 
ddteeftk,- Fffinciseo has a soul whteh is as wrerseto 
isttdt hi tareadierf mid blood,- as evefe Hamet hinv 
■ieif; From ikvi moment, Merons mflCh> thou afi 
he^'^ thy nmsom ia aibreedy ^aild> with no othet 
eJl>ligation tiurn that of remembering the affectien ol 
^ thy young and faithfol friend; tod perhape» 
hereafter, when &oa seest an lihha]^ Obristlaii 
groaning ia Tv^ish fetters^ thy genetoefty thejf 
make thee think of Yenioe/ 
• It is impossible to describe the eostadee or the gf»- 
titnde of Hamet at this mtexpected delivenmee t 1 
wjlf not therefore attempt to tepea't vhKt he said to 
hiebenefaetors ( I will only addy that he was that 
day set free; and Francisco endbarted him on beaei 
enim wli^ was gmmr to one of the Ghpeeiaft islaadei 
feek leave of him wi& the greatest tendexaees* and 
fenced him to aiceept a pnrse of gold 4» pay hie t d^ 
ppmtt. Norwaa it without the |feei«st.Teg^4haii 
Hametparted from his yonng frieiid, wheee diili;* 
teirested kindness had tfauepiodaeed bis frMeai^ 
he embraced him with an agony of tenderness; i^ept 
cirer him mt piotmg^ and prayed for every blesdng 

tipon his head* ■• 

Abottt eit months aft^rthistfansaetibn, esnddea 
&tt bnist forth in the house of this generooe |fe*« 
chant. It waaeariy in the momiEie, when s^Mp rj 
the most prof oond. and noneof the family pereenred 
it tdl fthfioet the irhole beiUBng wai in^Hed m 
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flames. : Tha frighted servaoto had just time to 
waken the Merchant and hurry him down stairs ; 
and the instant be was down, the stair-case itself 
gave way, and sunk with a horrid crash into the 
midst of the fire. 

. But if Francisco congratulated himself for an in- 
stant upon his escape, it was onlv to resign himself 
immediately after to the most deep despair, when 
he found, upon inquiry, that his son, who slept in 
an upper apartment, mid been neglected in the ge- 
neral tumult, and was yet amidst the flames. Ko 
words can describe the father's agony ; he would 
have rushed headlong into the fire, but was re- 
strained by his. servants; he then raved in an agony 
of grief, and offered half his fortune to the intrepid 
man who would risk his life to save his child* As 
Francisco was known to be immensely rich, several 
ladders were in an instant raised, and several dar- 
ing spirits, incited by the vast reward, attempted 
the adventure : the violence of the flames, however* 
which burst forth at every window, together with 
the ruins that fell on every side, drove them all 
back; and the unfortunate youth, who now appeared 
upon the battlements, stretching out his arms, and 
imploring aid, seemed to be destined to certain 
destruction. 

The unhappy father now lost all perception, and 
sunk down in a state of insensibility j— when, in this 
dreadful moment of general suspense and agony^ a 
man rushed through the opening crowd, mounUd 
the tallest of the ladders with an intrepid iw that 
ahewed he vhn resolved to succeed or perish, and 
instantly disappeared. A sudden gust of smoke and 
flame burst lorth immediately after, which made 
the people imagine he was lost; when, on a sudden* 
they beheld him emerge again with the child in his 
arms, and descend the ladder without any material 
damage. A universal shout of applause now re- 
sounded to the skies : but what words can give an 
adequate idea of the father's feelings, when, on re- 
covering his senses, he found his darling miracu- 
lously preserved, and safe within his aims ? 

After the flrst effusions of his tenderness were 
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fprtJ, he Mled for his deliverer, and was shewn a 
man of a noble stature, but dressed in mean attiv^v 
iukd bis features were so begrimed with smoke and 
filth, that it was impossible to distinffuish them. 
Francisco, however, accosted him with courtesy, 
and, presenting him with a purse of gold, becged he 
would accept of that for the present, and that the 
next day he should receive to the utmost of his pro- 
mised reward. — ' No, generous Merchant,' answer* 
ed the stranger, ' I do not sell my blood.' 

' Gracious heavens V cried the Merchant ; ' sore 
I should know that voice !— -It is* • Yes/ ex- 
claimed the son, throwing himself into the arms of 
his deliverer, < it is my Hamet!' 

It was indeed Hamet who stood before them in 
the same mean attire which he had worn six months 
before, when first the generosity of the Merchant 
bad redeemed him from slavery. Nothing could 
equal the astonishment and gratitude of Francisco: 
but as they were then surrounded by a laige con- 
course of people, he desired Hamet to go with him 
to the house of one of his friends ; and when they 
were alone, he embraced him tenderly, and askied 
by what extraordinary chance he had thus been en- 
amved a second time ? adding a kind reproach for 
his not informing him of his captivity. 
• ' I bless God for that captivity,' uiswered Ha- 
met, ' since it has given me an opportunity of shew- 
ing.that I was not altogether undeserving of your 
kindness, and of preserving- the life of that dear 
youth that I value a thousand &nta beyond my o^n« 
— But it is now fit that lAy geiierouSrpMrbn should 
be fi^ormed of the wh^le truth. ^Kn«w then, that 
when the unfortunate Hamet was taken by your 
galleys, his aged father shaved his captllsty : it was 
his fate whi^h so often- mHde me shed these tears 
which first attracted the notice of your son ; and 
when your unexampled bounty had set me free, f 
flew to find die Christian who had purchased him. 
I repfresented to him that I was young and vigorous, 
while he was aged and infirm : I added too the gold 
wbiob I badreoehrtd finmi yew bounty: ina woi4. 



I pieT»i1e4 vocgk iJie Obriatiui tp Mod back aty ^ 
tMr in tiMtt-Ndp lihicb waa iBtan<U>d for ma^ vithr 
opt aoqaaintiiig bia^ witb tba meana of bia-£raedpaa^ 
r^uice tbat ttma I bava ftaid bara to discfiarge tba 
dabt of Matnra and sratitadey awilliiiig ■lava.'-r- - 

At this part of tba-atonr^ ]$any^ wbo bad wlt]| 
difficulty fastraiaad biaoieu bafope, baxatiatp avch 
a M of or^iig* Mod Tommy bimaelf iraa ao- much 
«ffacted; tbat Mr. Barlow told tbem tbay l^ad battar 
leave off fortba preMnt, and go ta soma otbareaar 
ployKeniw Th«r tberafove went into tbeir garden, 
to reiaaie the Imoor of tbair house ; but firand> to 
tbair unspeakable r^gfat> that^dariqg tbair absence, \ < 

an accident bad hanpened, which bad entirely, dpr 
ilzojed all tbeir laboom: aidolantstozmof -wind 
and rain bad rises that iBforniag«wbiGh»b»lowinst 
foil against the waUa of tbeir nawly-constmctaa 
bouae, bad Welled it with the ground. Tommy 
aaald soavcely refrain from oiling when be aaw th« 
nuns lying around; but Harry, who bore tba lost 
with more eompaaure, told him not to miad it, for 
it «0Quld be easily lapaired, and tbey would buildit 
flaoager the next time. 

Huiy then wemup to the spot, and after examin- 
ing it soaM -tbaa^ tald Tonuay tbat be believed ba 
bad found out the reaaon of their misfovtane.— >. 
^Wbat ia it}' taidTommy.^-^Wby/ said Hfny, 
' it is only because we did net drim these atakaa, 
wbieb are to bear the whole weight of our bousa, 
far enough into the -ground; and, tbarafpra^wbexi 
the wind blew against tbeflataide of k witbao much 
vl^ence, it oould not re^t. ■• And now I ijemamber 
to ^bava seen the workmeiC, when tbay bagja n 
building, dig a considerabla way into the around, to 
lagr the foundatian fast: and I ahould thmk, that, 

II wttdrove these itakas aipreet way into the gnnud, 
it would produoa the same effaot, and we sbonld 
have nothing to fear frem any future atorass*' • • 
. V»> Barlow than came into the gardan: and the 
two boya shewed him- their misfoitne, and asked 
bim> wbetbar be did not think that driTing tbestakna 

would prevent a«ch a« a^oidaallqrtbo 
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futare ? Mr. Barlow told ihem be thought it would; 
&nd that, as they were too short to reach to the top 
of the suJ^es, he would assist ihem. He then went 
and brought a wooden mallet* with which he struck 
the tops of the stakes, and drove them ao fast into 
the ground, that there was no longer any danger 
of their being shaken by the weatherr Harry and 
Tommy then applied themselves with so much asai- 
duity to their work, that ihey in a very short time 
had repaired all the damage, and advanced it as far 
as it had been before. 

The next thing that was necessary to be donCf waa 
putting on a roof: for hitherto they had conatruded 
nothing but the walls. For this purpose they took 
several other long poles, whidi they laid aereia 
their building where it was most narrow ; and upon 
these they placed straw in considerable quantities'^ 
so that they now imagined they had constructed a 
house thait would completely skreen them fnga the 
weather.' But in this, unu)rtuuately, they were 
again mistaken ; for a very violent shower of rain 
coming just as they had finislied their, building, 
they took shelter under it, and remarked for some 
tiine^ with infinite pleasure, how dry and comfort^ 
able it kept them : but at last, the straw that ooveied 
it being completely soaked through, and the watee 
having no vent to run o£f, by reason of the flalaesa of 
the roof, the rain began to penetrate in consider* 
able quantities. 

For some time Harry and Tommy bore the incpn- 
▼eniency ; but it increased so much, that they were 
toon obliged to yield to it, and seek for shmter in 
the house. When they were thus secured, they b<S 

fan again to consider the affair of the house ; and 
'oxnmy said, U&at it surely must be because they 
had not put straw enough upon it. — ' No,' said 
HarrjT ; ' I think that cannot be the reafon; -I rather 
imagme that it must be owing to our roof lying ao 
flat: for I have observed, that all houses that I have 
ever seen; have their roofs in ashelviI^{ postnre^by 
which means the wet continually runs off from, 
them^ and falls to the ground ^ wheceaaouMsheins 
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^Mftkt^ detiSn^ ttlmoM an ih^ tidli tHatfeU tqiKM 
it, which nrait nMcisMiily soak deeper and dee^tef 
Into the etraw, till it penetrated quite throngh.' 

They theiefote agreed to remedy thii defect ; and 
for thU porpofe they took aeveral poles of an equal 
length> the one end of nrhich they fattened to the 
^e of the hooie, and let the other two ends meet 
in the ftiiddle; by whlchmeans they fonned a roof, 
«taet]y like that which we commonly see utKni 
baUiMngs : they also took several poles, which they 
tied across the others, to keep them firm in thetf 

Iilaeei, and give the roof additional strength : aftd, 
asdy, they covered the whole with straw or thatch j^ 
and for fear the thatch should be blown away, they 
•tuck seireral pegs in different places, and put nnafl 
plecis of stick crosswise from peg to peg, to kecfp 
the straw in its place. When thfs was dond, they 
food they had a very tolerable house ; onl v thie 
ades being fonned of brush-wood alOne, did Hot 
toiBeietttly exdude the wind. To remedy this in- 
conTenience, Harry, who was chief architect, pro-; 
cared some day ; and misine it up with water, to' 
tender it sufficiently soft, he daubed it all over the 
W»Us, both witUn and without; by which meaitf 
tiio wind was excluded, and tlie noose rendered 
nraeh warmer than before. 

Soate time had now elapsed since the seeds d 
the uAieat were sown, and they began to shoot io Ti<* 
goronsly, that the blade of the corn appeared green 
above the ground, and increased every day in 
stnngth. ToBiniy wentto look at it every morning, 
and remarked its gradual increase with Ihe greatest 
astisfaotion* ' How,' said he to Harry, < I think we 
should soon be able to Uve, if we were upon a 6i^ 
aeri idand. Here io a house to shelter us from the 
weather, and We shall soon have some com for 
fiKid/*-^ Yes,' answered Harry ; « but there ate a 
g««ftt ida ny thh^gi stiU wanting to enable us to 

Ifr. B*tlow had a vei^r large garden, and an ON 
chard fW of the <ftest6uit trees: and he had in- 
0Ch«tf piwa of gMmad where he used to sow Medt Hi 




<lfdarl*nilMtraai; sad tbm tWivM euifeily 
piaated;Qat ill bedt» tiU tb^ «Bn Dup MMiu^ to M 
«iosrs4 tmtotlMafduardyand iwodiioeniiiC-^Tolnin^ 
hKd often rateii of tbe firvit of tke Oftehant* and 
UKmghtit dolidou : wd thii led hia to think that 
Ummldbe •snatuniMiv«menttotlMirliottie>if b6 
Iwdft few txees tflwt Ee mi|^t «et nmii^aad whitt 
vooldflholtevitfromtheeinifaifcd hiiuiMMtjMadb 
fmtei to be.deiindMx. Barlow to give him a coiiplli 
tof tre«e> and Mr. Bailow told liim to go iaftb tfife 
Qiuse^» and take bis choice. JkecordtnglyTett 
w«B^ and choea dot two of lilie atMUgett lool 
trees he could find^ wUch^ iHOk Mvtf^ aaiTtta 
he intoffplaBiM into the gaiden in the f61to^ 
4aaafiM»^Tlie¥ bodk took Iheb a^ea, ittd < . 
MaafollY dag the tieea np without hyoring the 
loola: Ukeh' thej dug two lafge holes m the place 
idieiia thqr choaa the tieatflhoidd fUrlid^ tka-^enj 
4ta€UQy broke the eaith to piecea> tfidt it might m 
Uc^t upon tha foots: then the tree was piaced fA 
the BiMhile of the holey and ToonaY held It uprigHi^ 
whtlaBaify gently threw the earth over the roota, 
whiofa hie trod down with Idslset, in ordertoeoveft 
tham wall: lastly, he stttdc a laige stake in ikt 
miitsad, and tied the tiae ttf it, from the fiMr thai 
die wintry wind might iit|itie it, or pethapa elitiroly 
h1o# h out of tha ground* 

Nor did they bound tfaeitatteiitloit heft* Thettt 
waa a little spring of water which bavatfoith froih 
the upper groand in the gatdeny and lun dowai thd 
kidaafthahtttinasniallattaain. HartyandtMd^ 
toy laboured Tory haid for several days to ft>n]& a 
pitn cfaanneh to laad the water near the roots (tf 
their tKas: fbr it hajiipened to be hot and drv weiU 
Uiari and th^ fsarad their tnea ndght periih fiNttd 
tha warn of moistura; 

J€r. Baila# alnr tbaai employed id this manftlUt 

with the gnataatsatirfactioii; He told them thsft» 

111 many paiti of the Wotld» tiie exceislve hMt 

booadiBtiM gronttd so much thii noOftttg #«tild 

gto^^unteftslhe sail was watered in that maime^.^ 
« llien U/ iaU hsi « a eou^ IB piitlciilaf f callfld 
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Sgypty wUch has always beeiLfaiiiois for ita fciHl* 
lity, and for the quantity of com that grows in it, 
which is naturally wateied in the following extraor- 
dinary manner: — There is a great river called the 
Nile, which flows through the. whole extent of the 
country; the river at a particnlar time of the year 
begins to overflow its Imnks; and, as the whole 
country is flat, it very soon covers it all with its wa- 
ters. These waters remain in this situation several 
weeks, before they .have entirelv dtained off; and 
when that happens, they leave the soil soridi» that 
every thing that is planted in it, flourishes and pio- 
duees with the greatest abundance. 

' Is not that the country, sir/ said Harrv, * where 
that cruel animal the Crocodile is found r^p-' Yes/ 
answered Mr. Barlow. — 'What is that, sir?' said 
Tominy. — * It is an animal/ answered Mr. Barlow, 
* that uves sometimes upon,the land, sometimes in 
the water. It comes originally from ai^ ege, which 
the old one lays, and buries in the sand. The heat 
of the sun then warms it during several days, and 
at last a young crocodile is hatched ; this animal is 
at first very small : it has a long body and four short 
legs, which serve it both to waiK with unon the 
land, and to swim with in the waters. It nas, be- 
sides, a long tail ; or, rather, the body is extremely 
long, and gntduaUy gro^irs thinner, till it ends in a 
point. Its shape is exactly like that of a lisavd; 
or, if you have never seen a lizard, did yoivnever 
observe a small animal, of some inches ^length, 
which lives at the bottom of ditches and ponds?' 
— ' Yes, BUT, I have,' answered Tommy : * and I 
once caught one with my hand, taking it for a fish; 
but when I had it near me, I saw it had four little 
legs : so I threw it into the water^ain, for fear the 
animal should be hurt.'—' This animal,' answered 
Mr. Barlow, < may ^ive you an exact idea of a young 
crocodile: but as it grows older, it graduauy be- 
comes bigger, till at last, as I have be«i informed, 
it reaches the length of twenty or thirty feet.'«— 
f That is very large/ said Tommy; * and doea it do- 
any harm V^* Yes/ said Mr. Barlow » * it is a very 
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"rontcions animal, and devours every thing it can 
seiee. It freqaently comes oat of the water and 
lives upon the shore, where it resembles a large log 
of wood; and if any animal tingaardedly comes 
near, it snaps at it on a sadden, and, if it can catch 
the poor creature, devours it. — T, And does it never 
devour men? — Mr. B, Sometinles, if it suiprises 
them : but those who are accustomed to meet with 
them frequently , easily escape. They ran round in 
a circle, or turn short on a sudden ; by which means 
the animal is left far behind; because,. although he 
can run tolerably fast in a straight line, the great 
length of his body prevents him from turning with 
ease. — T, This must be a very dreadful animal to 
meet with : is it possible for a man to defend hrm- 
self against it? — Mr. B. Every thing is possible to 
those that have couri^e and coolness: therefore, 
■aany of the inhabitants of those* countries carry 
long spears in their hands, in order to defend them- 
selves from those animals. The crocodile opens' 
his wide voracious jaws, in order to devour the 
Man; -but the man talces this opportunity, and 
thrusts the point of his spear into the creature's 
mouth; by which means he is generally killed upon 
the spot. Nay, I have even heard, that some will 
carry their hardiness so far, as to go intb the water 
in order to fight the crocodile there. — ^They take a 
laive splinter of wood, about a foot in length » strong 
in the middle, and sharpened at.both ends; to this 
they tie a long and tough cord ; the man who intends 
to nght the crocodile, takes this piece of wood in his 
right-hand, and goes intothe river, where he wades 
tiU one of these creatures perceives him. As soon 
as that hiqtpens, the animal comes up to him,-to 
seise him, extending his wide and horrid jaws, 
which are armed with several rows of pointed teeth ; 
but the man, with the greatest intrepidity, waits for ' 
his enemy, and, the instant he approaches, thrusts 
his hand, armed with the splinter of wood, into hi« 
terrible mouth, which the creature closes directly ; 
and bythesemeansforcesthesharp points into each^ 

o< fait jtaw, whese they stick fast. Be is then inca^ 
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by th« cQ^.^— ' Ptvf, sir/ piM^ Tomanri' U ^sm 
lumdfal aiiinial capable of bmng ta]iie4 r — ^ "tm/ 
fHawered Bfr. Barlow ; ' I beliave^at I liaye befoc^ 
^ ttfld You^ there is no animal that «i|by aot l^JNOl!-. 
4e>^ ■'L^<i AV^ inoffennve by good vaagOf l^am 
f«e several parts of E^pt wh^re tame cioc^hG^ 
^ Jcept: tbese aniaaius, tibough of the laigait 
9j^,, never do hart to any thing ; but tnSfsr eimrf 
ifOfi to iipproacb them, and evei^ little chUdte^ lo 
play about them, and ride securely upon their ^dmIl 
nipos backs/ 

This accoa^t diverted ToDuny vierymnch* H<^ 
thapked Mr. Biirlow for giving bun this deteriptm 
of the Crocodile, and said he shonld like to eee. 
every animU in the world.^' That/ ansveied Mr. 
Barlow, < will be extremely difl&cult, as almost evoiy 
ODsntiy produces some kmd which is not found in 
<»ther parts of the world : but, if you will be eontentt 
^ to read thedewripftiom of them which have been 
written, you may eanly gratify yoqr eoriosity. 

It happened about this time, that Topimy aad 
parry rose early one morning, and went to take « 
Ipng walk before breakfast; as they used fa^utontW 
to do: theyranibled so far, that at last theyjMitti 
found themselves tired, andsatdiown under a bed9» 
to rest. While they wen here, a very clean aad de- 
cently dressed woman passed by ; who, seeug two 
I&tleboys sitting by themselvea, stopped to l^k at 
them ; and, after considering them attentty^y, she 
«aid, ' You seem, my little dea»f to be either tired, 
or to have lost your «i^/ — * No, wadaiVL/ said 
Harry,' we have not lost oqr way ; bat we h«ve 
walked farther than nsiial this morning,' and we 
wait he» & little while to rest oprselves/— ' WeQ/ 
said the woman, < if yon will come into my little 
house that yoa see & few yards fvlinat fm, you mi^ 
sit more comfortably; and as my (^aughJber has by 
Aistinie mOked the cows, she shall ^e yoQ.»a«to 
of bread and milk/ ^ " 

Tonmy, who was by thU Ume extnnnely hungry 
^ well *• tared, UMMmy th^t li^jhonUl^fo 



aeeepttlie good vonoAA's anviUitiovi : to tbey both 
followed her to a small hut <^eaii-lookii)g fana* 
hotiie» which atood at a little dUtaoce. He^they 
entered a vexy dean kitchen, lomiahed wi^i, plain 
but convenient f oxBitture ; and were desired to sH 
down bv a warm and comfortable fire> which wm 
made oi turf . Tommy* who had never seen such a 
6xe, could not help inquiring about it : and the good 
woman told him, that poor people like her wnrt ta^, 
able to purchase coals: ' therefore/ said she,.' we . 
CO and pare the surface of the commons, which aa 
rail of grass, and heath, and other vegetahles, toge- 
ther with their roots all matted togetner : these we 
dry in small pieces, by leaving tliMn exposed to the • 
aummer's sun ; and then we biing them home and 
put them under the cover of a shed, and use them 
for our fires/—' But,' said Tommy, < I should think 
that you would hardly h^ve fire enough by theso 
means to dress your dinner; for I have by accident 
been in my father's kitchen when they were dreas* 
ing the dinner, and I saw a fire that biased up to the 
very top of the chimney/-— The poor woman smiled 
at this, and said, ' Your father, I suppose, master* 
is some rich mui who has a great deu.of victuab to 
dress : but we poor people must be more easily con- ' 
tented.' — * Why/ said Tommy, * you must at least 
want to roast meat evexy day/— ^ No/said the poor 
woman, ' we seldom see roast meat in our hoqse : 
but we aie very weB contented, if we can havci a 
Mt of fat pork every dav* boiled in a pot with twr» 
nips : and we bless Ooa that ^ {are so well ;' for 
there are many poor souls, who are aa good as wa, 
that can scarcely get a morsel of dxy brnid/ 

As they were conversing in this manner, TonuBiy 
happened to cast his eyes on one ride, and saw n 
room that was almost illed with apples.-*' ^^J»* 
said he, 'what can you do with all these applepf I 
should think you would never be able to «at them» 
though you were to eat nothing else.'—' That 'm 
very true/ said Uie woman; ' but we make csder of 
them.'— 'What/ cried Tommy, 'are y«« fWe to 
yna^ke th»t tw^eet pUm«^ U^E«m tlfta^th«y c^^d^ 
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and is it made of apples?* — The Woman, Yes, in- 
deed it is. — TomfMf. And pray how is it lAade 7 — 
The Woman-, We take the apples when they are 
ripe, and squeeze them in a machine we have for 
that purpose. Then we take this pulp, and put into 
large hair hags, which we press in a great press, 
till all the juice runs out. — Tommy, And is this 
juiee cider? — The Woman. You shall taste, little' 
master, as you seem so curious. 

She then led him into another room, where ther^ 
was a great tub full of the juice of apples ; and, tak- 
ing up some in a cup, she desired him to taste whe- 
ther it was cider ? Tommy tasted, and said it was 
very sweet and pleasant, but not cider. — * Well,' 
said the woman, ' let us try another cask.'— She . 
then took some liquor out of another barrel, which 
she gave him ; and Tommy, when he had tasted it, 
said that it really was cider. — 'But pray,' said he, 
'what do you do to the apple-juice, to make it into 
cider?'— 3rA« Woman. Nothing at all. — Tommy, 
How then should it become cider ? for I am sure 
what you gave me at first is not cider. — The Wo- 
man. Why, we put the juice into'a large cask, and 
let it stand in some warm place, where it soon be- 
gins to ferment. — Tormny. Ferment .' pray what is 
that? — The Woman. You shall see. 

She then shewed him another cask, anil bade 
him observe the liquor that was in it. This he did, 
and saw it was covered all over with a thick scum 
and froth. — Tommy. And is this what you call fer- 
mentation? — The Woman, Yes, master. — Tommy, 
And what is the reason of it? — TAe Woman, That 
I do not know indeed : but when we have pressed 
the juice out, as I told you, we put it into a cask, 
and let it stand in some warm place ; and in a short 
time it begins to work, or ferment, of itself, as yon 
see : and after this fermentation has continued some 
time, it acquires the taste and properties of cider . 
uid then we draw it off into casks and sell it, or else 
keep it for our own use. And I am told this^ is the 
manner in which' they make wine in other countries. 
Tommy, Whatsis wine-made of apples then ^-^The 
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ITmmm.' Ko^ matter ; wine xi nede 4{ s>^pet> Imt 
tJiej squeeze the juice out, and treat it in the Mane 
manner as we do the jaiee of the apples*— -IVNnMiy. 
Idedare this is very cvrioos indeed. Then cider ia 
nothing boi wine made of apples t 

While thejT '^tere converauu in this manner* a 
little clean giiicame and brought Tommy an earthen 
jporrineer foil of new milk» with a. large slice o£ 
brown bread. Tommy took it, and ate wiUk so good 
a relish, that he thought he hadnever made a bet* 
ter breakfast in his life. 

When Harry and he had eatoi their breakfast^ 
Tommy told himit was time they should return 
home ^ so he thanked the good woman for hef 
kindness, and, putting his hand into his pocket, 
pulled out a shilling, which he desired her to a6^ 
eept.— ' No, God bless you, my little dear !' said the 
woman ; ' I will not take a fanhing of you for the 
world. What though my husband and I are poori 
yet we are able to get a living by our labour, and 
give a mess of milk to a traveUer^ without hurting 
ourselves/ 

T<Maamy thanked her again, and was just goiiqr 
away; jrhtn. a couple of surly-looking men camo 
hi, aiid asked the woman if her name was Tottet t 
•— * Yes it is,* said the woman; * I have never been 
ashamed of it.' — * '^fhy then,' said one of the men^i 
pulling a paper out of his pocket, * here is an exe* 
cation against you, on the part of Mr. Richard 
Omff : and if your husband does not instantly dis-t 
•ham the debt, with interest and all costs, amount- 
hag altogether to the sum of thirty-nine pounds' tea 
Shillings, we diall take an inventory of all you have« 
pmd proceed to sell it by auction t^r the dischargfi 
•f the debt.' 

'Indeed,' said the poor woman, looking n little 
oonfnsed, ' this must certainly be a mistake ; for X 
never heard of Mr. Richard Gruff in all my life> 
nor do I believe that mjr husband owes a f a rth i n g 
In the world, unless to lus landlord \ and I know 
that he has ahnost made up half a year's rent la* 
hUn : eo that I de net Uunk he would go to tioobW 

Q 



^ pVxnr mu/'i— 'Ko, ho, mUCnu/ Mid tbe m^Mp 
ihftking his head ; ' we know our businett too veU 
to mako those kind of mistakes : but when voar htts« 
baud c»mes In, we '11 talk with him; in the mntn 
time we must go oa?«dth our inventory.' 
•' The two men then went into the next room ; and 
inomediateiy after^ aatout, comdiy-looking man, o£ 
about the age of iovty, came.in» with a good-hu* 
moared countenanee, andasked if his breakfast was 
ready tx^ Oh 1 my .poor dear William/ ^id th«t 
woman, ' here is asau breakfastforyoU : but I think: 
iteasnot be true that you owe any thing : so what 
ilie fellows told me must be false, about Richard 
QwtifL'-i-^t this nameythe man instantly started* 
and his eountenanoe, which was befpve ruddy, be* 
eame pale as a sheefe.— ' Surely/ said the woman, 
^it cannot be true, that you owe forty pounds to Ri- 
chard Gmffl'—^Alaer answerod the man, * I do 
9et know the exact enm : but when tout brother 
Peter failed, and his cneditors aeiaed all that be 
had,, this Richard Gruff Was going |o send him Co 
jail, had not I agreed to be bound for him ; which 
ensUed him to go to sea t he indeed promised to 
remit faos wages to me, to prevent my getting into 
any trouble upoa <hat aceonnt^ but you know it ia 
BOW three years* siiyce he went; and in all that 
tfme» we have heard nothing idltoiitlvim/-*-' Xhen*^ 
said the .woman,, bursting liBltO teav»y ^ you and aU 
year poos dear children are ruined for my ungrate- 
falbiotha*; for here are two bailifisJiL the hoiv^« 
who atre coneto^ take possession <tf all you have* and 
to sell it/ 

. At. this, the man's face beeaaie.xed as scadet; 
and,, seising an old sword whioh hung over tb^ 
chimney, he cried out, ' No, it shall not be ;^-I wiU 
die ifirsti'^^I will make these villains know what it 
is to make honest me«. dtsperafte/T-Ho then drew 
the sword, end wasgrnngeut inia lU of madnesaj 
which might have proved fatal eithet>to him«elf oi^ 
to-. the baiUffii ; hnt his :wife flung heieelf upon her 
kaees beferahim,and,<<ttchin8 kusld^cil his legs, be* 
i Sa ghf (hiui|o.be asoBS ceaipQwdrtr-'; Qh ! lor ^ifAf 
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▼en'i sake, my dearydesr haibitnd/ said the^ < con*' 
tiderwhat ^on are doing I You can do neithermei 
Bor jowr chddvaa any service by this violence ; iA* 
stead of that, shoald yoa be so unfortnnato as to ktti 
either-of tfaese men, -wouhl it not be mardef? and 
woald Bot oor lot be a thousand timee harder that i^ 
it atpresent V 

This renonstzaiKe seemed to hatve some effeet 
Upon, the firmer: his children too, althoosh too 
yotmg to understand the cadse of ail'tibis eonntsion, 
IpUhered ronnd him, and hung about him, sobbing 
m coneext with their mothei^ Cittle Hanry, too, 
dthongh a^vtraoger to the poor man before, yet with 
tke tenderest sympathy took him by the hand, and 
bathed it with his tears. At length, softened and 
overcome, by the sorrows of those he loved so well,- 
asid by his <»wn cooler reflections, he resigned the 
fiital inttrament, and sat himself down npona ehair^ 
oDveriae Iris face with his hands, and only saying, 
'•nie win of God be done !' 
/Tommy had beheld this afieeting scene with the' 
greatest attention, although be had not said a word^ 
and now, beckoning Harry away, he went silently 
ont of the house, and took the road which led to» 
V r^Bariow's. While he was on the way, he seem* 
ed to be SO' fall of the scene which he had just wit- 
iwssed^ tfast he did iiot open his lips : but when he- 
came home, he instantly went to Mr. Bariow, and 
desired that he would directly send him to bis fa<* 
dier^. Mr. Barlow stared at the request, and asked 
fahm what was the occasion of his being so suddenly 
tired with his residence at the vicarage t-~^ Sir,* 
sns wbiedTommy, ^ I am not the least tired, I astnrsK 
feu. ; .yoorhave been 'extremely kind to me, and I 
shall aWays remember it with the grefttestgratitade » 
but I waM to see my father immediately, and I am- 
sve) when you come to know the occasion, you will 
not disapprove of it.' Mr. Barlow did sot press him' 
asiy farther, but tndeied a earefal servaaat to saddle 
ahorse direetly, and take Tommy home before^him*- 

Mr; and Mrs. Merton wece extremely sorprised 
am^otarioyedal tfato sight of their «on» who tbas- 
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unezpectftdly afrivedat home : butTomni]^, wHote 
mind was fuU of the project which he had formed^ 
at toon aa he had answered their first qoeationsy ac- 
costed hit father thus : ' Pray, sir, will yon be angry 
with mo, if I ask you for a great favour?'—* No, 
wmly,' said Mr.Merton, < that 1 will not.'—' Why 
then,*^ said Tommy, < as I have often heard yon tay 
that voa were very rich, and, that, if I was good, t 
tbouJd be rich too; will you give me tome money 7* 
— * Money!' taid Mr. Merton; ' yes, to be tnre: 
how mvch do you want?' — * Why, sir/ taidTommy^ 

♦ I wfuit a very laree sum indeed/— J* Perhaps a 
guinea,' antwered Mr. Merton.— Tommgf, No, tir, a 
great deal more; a great many guineas. — Mr, Jfer* 
4mi. I^et ut however see.— T. Why, sir, I want at 
Ipast forty pounds. — ' God bless the boy 1' answered 
Mrs. Herton ; * surely Mr. Bariow mutt have taught' 
him to be ten timet more extravagant than he wat 
before.' — T, Indeed, madam, Mr. Barlow knows 
nothing about the matter. — ' But,' said Mr. Mer- 
ioA, ' what can tuch an uVchin at you want with tuch 
a large turn of money ?'— >' Sir,' answered Tommy* 

* that is a secret; but I am sure when you come to 
hear it, you will approve of the use I intend to make 
of it.'— ifr. M. That I very much doubt.— 7. But^ 
•ir, if you please, you may let me have this money* 
and I will pay you i^inby degrees. — Mr, M, Howe 
will youjBver be able to pay me tuch a tum? — T^ 
Why* tir, you know you are to kind at frequently to 
give me new clothet and pocket-money^ now, if 
yon will onlv let me have thit money, I will neither 
want new clothet nor any thing elte, till yon hava 
nade it qp. — Mr. M, But what can tuch a child aa 
yon want with all thit money?— T. Pray, air, wait 
a few days, and you thall know; and if I make a bad 
nte of it, never believe me again at long at I live* 

Mr. Merton was extremely ttmck with the ear* 
Dettnett with which hit ton pertevered in hit de^ . 
mand ; and, at he wat both very rich and very libe* 
ral* he determined to hazard the experiment* and 
comply with hit requett. He accordingly went and 
lotcbed him) the money which he aiked forj and pvt 
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it i&to his hands ; teUing him at the same time^that 
he expected to be acquainted with the use he pat it 
to;- aad that if he was not satisfied with the ae* 
county he would never trust him again. Tommy 
appeared in ecstacies at the confidence that was re* 
fKwed in him, and, after thanking hb father for hia 
extraordinai^ goodness, he desired leave to go back 
-tgain with Mr. Barlow's setvant. 

Whten he arrived at Mr. Barlow's, his first cave 
.was to desire Harry to accompany him acain to the 
larmer^s house* Thither the two little boys went 
with the greatest expediticm: and, on their entei^ 
ing the house, found the unhappy family in ^e 
,ssmie situation as before. But Tommy, who had 
liitherto suppressed his feelin|;s, findmg himself 
now enabled to execute the project he had formed^ 
'Went np to the good woman of the house, who sat 
spbbing in a comer of the room, and, taking her 
gently by the hand, said, ' My good woman, yom 
were very kind to me in the morning, and therefore 
I am determined to be kind to you in return/— «> 
* God bless you/ my little master, * said the womai^ 
'yon are very welcome to what you had ; but yom 
are not able to do any thing to relieve our distress.' 
— ^ How do you know that?' said Tommy ; ^ perw 
haps I can do more for you than you imagine/** 
' Alas !' answered the woman, ' I believe you would 
dp ai) you could: but all our goods will be seiaed 
and sold, unless we can immediately raise the sum 
of forty pounds ; and that is impossible, for we have 
no earthly friend to assist us \ therefore my poor 
babes and I must soon be turned out of doors \ and 
God alone can keep them from starving/ 

Tommy's little heart was too much affected ta 
Iteep the woman longer in suspense; therefore 
ywlfing out his bag of money, he poured it into her 
lap, saying, ' Here, my good woman, take this« and 
pay your debts , and God bless you and your chil- 
dren!' It is impossible to express the sunptise of 
\ha poor woman at the sight; she stared wildly 
jnmnd herj and upon her tittle bcmef actbr,and, claap- 
Ing her hands together in an agony of gfatil«4e.aad 
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ieidi&ff» th« Ml back m Iwr chait with 4 kiftd «f 
coDvmsive notioa, Hes hu^buid, who wmm in thto 
iMxt rooUy seeing her in this conditiony raa up to 
her* end, catching her in hit aims, asked herwiili 
•the gfeatast tenderness, what was the -matters ^Igat 
«he> springinK on a sudden from has embMcei^^biv^ 
Jwiseil aponher knees befose the little boy> sobbing 
and blessing with a^ broken, inarticiilate voice, «ili- 
faradng hn knees and kissing his feet. Tte hua- 
■bandy who did nqitknow what had happened, iaii4- 
aiaed that hia.wife had lost her senses^ and the 
^ttlechildtea^ ii^hadbelore been skolknir'abotft 
the Toom, Ban lip to theit mother, palling hetf by 
the n>wn, and hiding their faees m hit bosoni. 
Mm the womab, at sight of them, seemed to-ieeok 
iect herself, and cried ont, ' Litde wtetehea, who 
flmst all have been atarved without the asidstanee 
o€ this little angel, why do yea not join wtdi me hi 
thanking him t'— At.tbid, the husband said ^ « aiirely» 
-Mary, you must have lost your senses^ What oan 
this yoimff gentleman do ror as, or to preveM «ur 
wmtehed babes from perishing^— <Oh! WHUkm/ 
■aid the woman, f I am not mad, thoogh Ims^ai^- 
pear so: but look here, William, look whait PfoW- 
•dence has sent us by the hands of diis little a&gish 
and then wonder^not that I shooldbe wild.^ Sky- 
ing this, she held up the money, and atthesighl-h<{i> 
husband looked as wild and astonished as shev But 
Tommy went up to the man, and, taking hnn by the 
haadySliid, < my good friend, yon are very wektMse 
to tbi«; I freely give it you*, and I hope -it ^^ 
enable you to pav what vou owe, and to pveseri^ 
these poor UltleehUdrenk • Bat die man, who had 
before appeared to bear his mitloftanes wxtitsilent 
diffUity, now buvst into teais, and sobbed like hfil 
wne and ehildt«n y but IVMnmy, who now b^an te 
be pained with this excess of gratitade, went wfenliy 
out of «he house, followed by Harry i and before tfaa 
poor family p*rceiv*d what was become of him, 
was out of sight. 

' .When he came back to Mr. Bariow^s, that gentle- 
man reoeived him ^fh thegreatett afibetioii; dttd 



when be had tnqwred altar tka tealth^«i Mr* ted 
.Ml*. Menoii^ artsdi Tsmmy* vhetlier be bad Iw- 
aotten the atory of the gtatcful Tmkt Tommy. told 
Aim be had not, and sboiild now be very glad tohfMwr 
the reouinder 1 which Mr. Barlow gave him to- rend, 
and waa aa follows : ■ 



Continuation of the Jfutorjf &f 
THE ORATEFDt TUBK. 

.— ^aSN Hamet had thna fioitbtd.hift story, the 
Veaetiaa waa astoaiahed at the virtue andidlevalio* 
of hia mind ;. and, afUur aayipg every Ibing that hia 
gratitiida and admifation sa^^ted, be concluded 
with pressing him to aooept the half, of bis lortaiHV 
•and to settle in Venice for the aemaiader of his li£». 
This ofier, Haaoet.refaaed with the greatest respect, 
hnt with a gaocrous disdain; and told bis firMod, 
.that, in what he bad done, he had only disoharged 
« debt of giatitade and frieadship.^-^ Yon were/ 
aaid be, * my gflneroua benefactor; you bad a claim 
opAn my life. by. the beaeityoa had already oon- 
iNTred: that lilewoald have been iwell bestowed* 
had it been losfc in jovLt sendee; 'bat ainoe Provi- 
•dtnee bath otherwise deoraod, it ia a sufficient re- 
iQqmpeose to md tothawe proved <tbat fiamet is not 
wagratefnl, and .to have bftem iasti^meatal to the 
p r es er vation of yeor happiness.-* 
^ Bat though tM disintereste dness of Hamet made 
him uikder-rate hia own exieitioas, M>a Mercbaitt 
^oald not remain contented, without shewing his 
gnrtitade by a£l the sneaoa within hia power. H^ 
jthepsfoee oaoasmete purchased tiie ffeeidem q£ H^- 
vset, and freighted a ship on pwtptowd to send h^ 
bach to his own oopsntry ) he and his soft then eat- 
Ibtaced him wiih aU the aiSsetion that gratitude could 
ffufwre^ and bade bim^'as>lik^ ihooghty^a eteorjud 
aditn. 

Many yeam had aiow elapsed ainoe itbe departure 
«f Haaset into hia own coonuy, without thejr aeeing 
him, or reoeivins any intdh^nce from him. I^ 
jjba mean tiaae, the yoimg .Ftaaciaco, the mi» of the 
A«iiphant>gn« ap to manhood » and aah^M^ %^ 
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Quired every Moompludimeiit which teadi to ite» 
|>rove the mmd> or rorm the mannen, added to aa 
ezeellent dUpoeiiioDy he was generally beloved and 
^teemed. 

• It happened that aome baaineas about this time 
made it necessary for him and his father to go to a 
ne^hbourii^ maritime city ; and as they thought « 
passi^ by sea would be more expeditious, they both 
embarked in a Venetian vessel, which was on the 
point of sailing to that place* They set sail, theie^ 
tore, with fayourable winds, and 'every appearance 
of a happy passage : but they had not proceeded 
more tnan half their intended voyage, before.^ 
Tuikish corsair (a ship purposely fitted out for war) 
•was seen bearing down upon them: and as the 
enemy exceeded uem much in swiftness, th^ soon 
found that it was impossible to escape. The greater 
part of the crew belonging to the Venetian vessel, 
was strack with oonstemation, and seemed alrea<^ 
'Overcome by fear : but the young Francisco, draw- 
ing his sword, reproached his comrades with their 
cowardice, and so effectually enconn^ed them, that 
they determined to defend their liber^ by a deO" 
perate resistance. The Turkish vessel now ap- 
proached them in awful sUence ; but in an instanit 
the dreadful noise of the artillei^ was heard, and 
the heavens were obscured with smoke intenaixed 
With transitory fiashes of fire. Three times did the 
Turks leap with horrid shouts, upon the deck of the 
Venetian vessel, and three times were th^ driven 
backby the desperate resistance of the crew, headed 
by young Frandsoo. At length the slaurhtor of 
their men was so great, that they seemed disposed 
to discontinue the fight, and were actually taking 
another course* The Venetians beheld their flight 
with the greatest joy, and were congratulating^ eadi 
other upon their successfol valour and merited es- 
cape ; when two more ships on a sudden appealed 
in sight, bearing down upon them with incredibfe 
•wiftuess before the wind* Every heart was now 
chilled with new terrors, when, on their noaier an- 
ytoMh, they discovered the latatL ensigaa of their 



«Mgnl«^ «n4 kbew that th«f« iM« im> linger uiy 
possibility either of resistance or escape. They. 
tJi«rcftit» ]ifWtRi€A tiMir flag (th^ sif^A of surrender- 
ing their ihip), and in an instant Haw themstlre** 
i^ th« p<fw«r of their enemies, who came pouring in 
o& «Te|y side with the rage and violence Of bMst* 
of pre}-. 

AJI ihu remained aliiw of Ihe hrav« Venetian 
erew, were loaded with fetters, and eldsely gtianled 
iji th» bold of the ship till it arrived at Tunis. 
'They w«re them brought out in ehuns, and ex- 
poa^ in the public market to be sold for slaves. 
The^ had there the morUfitotion to see their com- 
pttiiiona picked out one by on^, according to their 
apparent strength and vigour, and sold to different 
maatars. At length a Turk approached, who, from 
Ikii look and habit, appeared to be of superior rank^ 
aAd, after glancing hii ey^over the rest with an ex* 
pression of compassion, he ftiied them at last upon 
ycMAg Frandsoo; and demanded of the captain of 
the ship "What waa the price of that young man? 
The «aptain answered that he would not^take l^sv 
than five hundred pieces of gold for that captive. 
'That,' said the Turk, fU very extraordinarv, since 
t>hav)$ seen you sell those that much exceed him in 
i^otir, for less than a fifth part of that turn/ — 
'Yea^'aniwered the captain; ' but he shall either 
pay me some part of the damage ht has occasioned, 
of tobdur for life at the oar.'^^' What damage,' an* 
aw^red the other, ' can he have done you more thatt 
dl fhereat whom you have prized so cheaply?*-^ 
'flelt was,' replied the captam, ' who animated the 
dhHatians to tbat desperate resistanfse which cost 
imb the lives of so many of my brave sailors* Three 
thaes did wo leap upon their deck, with a fury that 
atim^d irresistible ; and three times did that youth 
tMkdk is with such cool, determined opposition that 
we wete obliged to retreat ingloriousiv, leaving at; 
everf charge t#entv of Outnumber benind. l%erf^ 
fvtt, t repeatit, 1 will either have that price forhim# 
areat asitmaV appear, or else I will gratify imy w* 

02 
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▼enge hj iceiiig tdm drudge for life in Ay vletAtouft 
galley/ 

At this, the Turk examined yoiiii| Franciico witk 
new •ttention; and he, who had hitherto fited his 
evei upon the ground in sollen f ilenee, now lifted 
them up : but scarcely bad he beheld the perao* 
that was talking to the captain, when he uttered a 
loud cry, and repeated the name of Mmnut / The 
Turk, with eqiuJ emotion, surreYed him for a ido-» 
ment, and then, catching him in his arms embraced 
him with the transports of a parent who imax* 
pectedly recovers a long-lost child. — ^It is nnneeea< 
aary to repeat all that gratitude and affection ln« 
qiired Hamet to say : but when he heard that hia 
ancient benefactor was amongst the anmber of tboee. 
unhappy Venetians who. stood before hhn, he hkl 
ijis face for a moment under his vest, and seemed 
OYerwhelmed with sorrow and asumishment : whett, 
secoUectinc himself, he raised luf arms to heaYcn^ 
and blessed that Providence which had made him 
the instrument of safety to his ancient benefactor* 
--~He then instantly fiew to that nart of the market 
where Francisco stood waiting for his fate, with a 
manly, mute despair. He called him his fnend, his 
benefactor, and every endearing name whiehfriend- 
4hH> and gratitude could inspire ; and, oidering hia 
chains to he instantly taken off, he conducted him 
and his son to a magnificent house, which beloi^ed 
to him in the city. As soon as Uiey were alone, 
and had time for an explanation of their mutual fom 
tones, Hamet told the Venetians, that, when he waa 
•etat liberty by their generosity, and restored to hia 
country, he had aocepted a command in the Turkish 
armies : and that, having had the good fortune to 
distinguish himself on several occasions, he had 
gradualljT been raomoted, through various oflices^to 
the dignity of Bashaw of Tunis. — * Since I bava. 
enjoyed this poet,'added he, ' there is nothing which 
I find in it so agreeable as the power it gives me of 
alleviating the misfortunes of those unhappy Chria* 
tians^ who are taken prisoaera by oar comain* 



. Wli6A4Ver a skip arrives which brings with it s&y 
of these snfiferers, I constantly visit the markets^ and 
redeem a certain naraber of the captives, whom I 
Kston to Ulierty, And gracioas AUa has shewn^ 
that he approves of these faint endeavours to dis^ 
charge the sacred duties- of gratitode for my own re^ 
-demption, by putting it in my power to serve the 
best and deiurest of men.' 

Ten dajT* were Francisco and his son entertaitt^ 
in tile house of Hamet : dnriag which time he pot 
in practice every thing within his power to please 
ana inteeest them : bat, when he found ihat they 
.were desirous of returning home, he told them that 
he would no longer detain them firon& their country) 
.hut that they should embark the next day, in a ship 
that was settii^ sail for Venice* Accordingly, on 
the morrow, he dismissed them, with many emv 
ikf8ces,and nrach reluctance \ and ordered a dioseil 
party of his ownguards to conduct them on board 
their vessel.— W^en tbe^ aqwed there, their jo^ 
and admiration were considnnHy increased on find* 
iag that, by the generosity of Uumet* not only the 
sihip which had b^n takeu^ but the whole crew, were 
redeemed, ilnd restored to freedom. Francisco and 
Jiis son embarked, and, after a favourable voyage, 
Arrived without accidentin their own country, where 
they lived many years respected and esteemed, con* 
tiaualiy mindful of the viei8situde>of human affiunr, 
and attentive to discharge their duties to their f^U 



When this story was concluded, Mr. Barlow and 
his two pupils went out to walk upon ibe high road t 
hnt they Imd not gone far, before they discovered 
Avee men, who seemed each to lead a large and 
e^iggy beast by a string, followed by a crowd of boys 
And women,whom the novelty of thesight had drawn 
together. When they approached more near, Mn 
Bariow discovered that the beasts were three tame 
heais^ led by as many Savoyards,who get their Wv* 
mg by e:UulMting them.^ — ^Upon the head of each of 
tiiese formidable animals was seated a moidcey, who 
and chattered^ and by his strange grimace* 
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«gi«ited the mirth oC the whole aaeembljr. Temiiary, 
■who h4d never before aeen one of thefto eranfamree, 
WM very much tarprised md entertained ; hut ftdll 
.«ioi<e so, when he eaW the animal rise upon his hind 
lefs at the word of cosunand, and danoe abent in a 
jtiange> unoonth mannet, to the tomid of nraaick 

After having satisfied themselves with this speo* 
tade, they proceeded oil their way> and. Tommy 
nsked Mr. Barlo^, ^edier a bear was an animal 
easily tamedi and tliat did mischief in those plaeaa 
where he was wild ? ' 

^ The bear/ rej^ed Mr. Barlow, * is not an anhnal 

2nite so formidable or destmeti ve as a lion or a tiger; 
lO is however enffidently dangMons, and will if- 
'i|ventlv deveor women and children, and evennion, 
when he has an opportunity* These creatnrea are 
generallyfonnd in cold comitries ; and jt is obseorved* 
mti the colder the dimate is> the greater sise and 
fierceness do they attain to. Yon may remember, in 
the account of those poor men, who were obliged to 
live so long upon a dreafy and uninhabited 4Mrantfy, 
thatthev wereirequentlv in danger of beihg devonv- 
ed by the bears that abounded in that place. In 
those Northern oonntries, which are perpetually co- 
vered with snowand ice, a species or bear is fouid, 
which is white in colour, and of amasing strength 
ilS weU as fierceness. — ^These animals are often seen 
.dambering over the huge pieces of ice that almost 
ijater those seas, and preying upon fish and othersea 
animals. I remember reading an account of one 
that eame nnetpeotedly upon some sailors who were 
boiling their dinners on the shore.<~This crvatnra 
had two youi^ ones widi her ; and the sailors as 
jrott may easily imagine, did not like such dangerous 
fuests> but made thdr escape immediaiely to the 
fhip. The old bear then seized upon the flesh which 
the sailors had left, and set it before her cubs, re» 
serving n very small portion for herself ; diewinglw 
this, that she took a much greater interest in tne& 
welfare than in her own. But the sailors, enraged 
at the loss of their dinners, levelled their muaketa 
fA the cnbs« and, from ^e ship, shot them both dead» 
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^h^y UliO wottndM tixm dam, who ^m {•tieUng umwij 
iM«Uier piece of flesh, but not mortally>eo th eu he 
w»e still able Jto move. Bat it would have eflBoled 
May one with pity> but a brutal muid (says the nli^ 
,tioa)> to see the bebanriour of this poor beast, all 
wounded as ihe was and bleeding, to her young 
ones. Though she was sorely hurt, and couid but 
Just crawl to the place where they lay, sbe carried 
the lump of flesh she had in her month, as she had 
done the preceding ones, and laid it down before 
then ; and, when she observed that thev did not 
eat, die laid her paws first upon dae, and then upon 
the other, and endeavoured to raise them up^ all this 
while making the most pitiful moans. When she 
Ibund that they did not stir, she went away to a little 
<tistancs, and then looVed back and moaned, aS'if te 
entiee them to her ; but finding them still immovc*- 
able, she retuaied, and, smelling round them, began 
to lick their wounds. She then went off a second 
time as before ^ and, after crawling a few yards, 
turned back and moaned* as if to entreat tbem not 
to desert their mother. But, her cubs not yet rising 
to follow her, she returned to them again, and, with 
signs of inexpressible fondness, went round first one, 
alid then the other, pawing them, and moanine aH 
^ba time. Finding them at last cold and lifelesti^ 
she raised her head towards the ship, and began to 
growl in an indignant manner, as if she were de- 
nouncing vei^peance against the murderers of her 
young: but the sailors levelled their muskets acain; 
and wounded her in so many places, that she drop- 
ped down between her young ones : yet, even whiid 
she was expiring, she seemed only sensible to their 
ftte, and died licking their wounds/ 

< And is it possible,' said Hany, 'that men eaii 
be so cruel towards poor, unfortunate animals?'-^ 
' It is too true,' answered Mr. Barlow, * that men 
are frequently guilty of very wanton and unnedes^ 
saiy ads of barbarity : but, in this case, it is probable 
that the fear of these animals contributed to render 
the sailors more unpitying than they would othw« 
viae have boen ; they had often seen themselvee ftt 
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danger of balngdevonred; and that impived tb«iii 
with a gfaat degree of hatred against them, which 
theyto<» the oppoTtanity of gratifying/—' But woidd 
it not be enough/ anawered Harry»< if they carried 
ttnia to defond themielTes when they were attacked, 
widiottt imneceuarily dettroying other creatnrea, 
who* did not meddle with them ?'— ' To be sore it 
would/ replied Mr. Barlow ; * and a generous mind 
would at any time rather spare an enemy than de* 
•troy him.' 

While they were conversing in this maaiier» thejf 
beheld a crowd of women and ehildroi rvnaingr 
awav* in the greatest trepidation ; and» looking be* 
hind them> saw that one of the bears had broken 
his chain, and was running after them, growling all 
t|ie time in a very disagreeable manner.—- Mr. Baiw 
low* who had a |[ood stick in hit hand, and was a 
Ban of «n intrepid character* perceiving this, bade 
his papils remain quiet ; and instantljr ran up to the 
bear, who stopped in the middle of ms career, and 
seemed indined to attack Mr. Barlow for his inter- 
fwence : but this gentleman struck him two or three 
blows, rating him at the same time in a load and 
severe tone of voice, and seising the end of the cham 
with equal boldness and dexterity, the animal quietly 
submitted,and suffered himself to be taken prisoner. 
Presently the keeper of the bear came up; into 
whose hands Mr. Barlow consigned him, mxpp^ 
him for the future to be more careful in guarding'so 
dangerous a creature. 

. While this was doing, the bovs had remained quiet 
spectators at a distance : but, by accident, the mon* 
key, who used to be perched upon the head of the 
bear, and was shaken off when the beast broke loose* 
came running that way, playing a thousand antic 
gnmaces as he passed. Tommy, who was detev» 
mined not to be outdone by Mr. Barlow, rui verf 
resQlntely up, and seised a string, which was tied 
roand the loins of the animal : but he, not choosing 
to be taken prisoner, instantly snapped at Tommy's 
arm* and almost made his teeth meet in Uie fMtf 
part of it« Yet Tom^y, who was now gi^atly im* . 
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^itor4d in courage and the uae of liis Iimbs« iaatead 
«f letting hia enemy escape^ began threshine him 
vexj leverely with uie stiek which he had in hia 
hand ; till the monkey, 8eein|; he had ao tesolute am 
antagonist to deal with^ desisted from opposition » 
and suffisxed himself to be led captive like hu friend 
the bear. 

As they were retarning home, T^mmy asked Mr« 
Barlowy whether he did not think it very daogerona 
to meddle with such an animal when he was loose? 
Mr. Barlow told him it was not without dangw ; bnt 
that it was much less ao than most people would 
imacine. — * Most animals/ said he, * are easily awed 
bjr the appearance of intiepidity, while they are in- 
cited to pursue by marks of fear and apprehension/ 
-— ^ That, I believe is verv true,' answered Harry; 
' for I Jiave very often observed the behaviour of 
dogs to each other. When two strange dogs meet, 
they goierally approach W9th caution, as if they were 
■lutnally afraid : but as siue as either of them runs 
niwav, the other will pursue him with the greatest 
inaoience and fury/ — * lliis is not confined to d<^s/ 
zenlied Mr. Barlow ; * almost all wild beasts are 
■uiMeet to receive the sudden impression of terror : 
and therefore men, who have been obliged to travel 
without arms, through forests that abound with dan* 
geroos animals, have frequentl v escaped unhurt, by 
shooting aloud whenever they have met with any of 
thflBft <m their way : but what I chiefly depended 
on, was the education which the bear had received 
ainoe he left his own country.' (Tommy laughed 
]ieartil]|. at this idea, and Mr. Barlow went on.) 
' Whenever an animal is taught any thing that is not 
natural to him, this is properly receiving an eduea* 
tion. JMd you ever observe colts running about wild 
mtonthecommon?'— roNM^. Yes,sir,veryof^.— * 
Mr* Bmthw, And do you think it would be an eaay • 
matter for any one to mount apon their backs, or 
ride them 7— 7. By no means ; I think that they would 
kick and prance to that degree, that they would throw 
apy peraon down. — Jfr. B. And ^et your little horse 
wy fiw^^enily takes you upon luM>ack« and camea^ 
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you ««ry- ftaltlf betyreen tW and. your falher'r 
BoixBe.— ^T. That U because he is used to it*»Jlfr«' 
J3. Bat he was Aot always used to it; he was oacB 
a colt, «&d then he ran about as wild and nnre* 
Vtnihed as anyof those upon the commoa.'^ T* Yes^- 
^, — Mr. B« How came he then to be so altered aa 
to submit to bear you upon his back ?— T. I do not' 
ImoV; unless it #as by feeding him.-^Jfr. JB. That 
is one method \ but that is npt all : they first aoeua-^ 
torn die eoh, who naturally follows his mother, to 
Qome into the stable with her; then they stroke him 
and feed him till he gradually becomes gentle> and 
will suffer himself to be liendled ; then they takA 
an opportunity of putting a halter vlt^u bis head, 
and accustom him to stand quietly m th^ stabU^ 
and to be tied to the manger: thus iliey graduallr' 

Srbceed from one thingto another, tfll they lemcfa 
im to bear the bridle and the aaddle, and to be 
commanded by his rider. . This may very pvoperly 
be ealled the eduoatum of an animal, since ojf these 
means he is obliged to acqtdre hsd>iu, whtoh he 
would never have learned, had he been left to him^ 
self. "Now, I knew that the poor bearliad beenfi^ 
quently beaten and very ill used, in order to make 
him submit to be led about with a string, and ex« 
hibited as a sight : i knew that he hild been aCcusu 
tomed to submit to man, and to tremble atrthe 
sound of the human voice ; and I depended vpon. 
the for<3e of these impressions, for making him lAib-' 
mit without resistance to the authority I assumed 
over him. You saw I was not deceived in my epi- 
mon ; and by these means 1 probably prevented the 
mSschielthat he might otherwise have done to some' 
of those women or children* 
. As Mr. Barlovr was talking in this mvooier, he 
pevoeived that Tommy's arm was bloody; aadia- 
quiring into the reason, he heard the' history of 
ms adventure with the monkey. Mr. Barlow then 
looked atthl» wound, which hct foun<} of no greitt 
cmwsquence ; and told l^ommy, that he was sorry 
foriiis au^ident/and imagined tiiat he was now too 
coara^oast^ be daontiKlby a tiiftiikg but. Xommy- 
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iMtfifed hitn he was; and proceeded to Mk tome 
qnettioDA coneeining the nature of the monkey ; 
which Mr. Barlow answered in the following man- 
ner : ' The Monkey is a very extraordinaxy aniual> 
which closely resembles a man in his sh^ie and 
appearance^ as perhaps vou may have obsenred. He 
is always' found to iunahit hotcountries^the forests 
«f which> in many parts of the world, are filled with 
jnnnmerable bands of these animals. He is ex- 
traraely MCdye, and his fore-legs exactly resemble 
the arms of a man ; so that he not only uses them 
to walk upon, but frequently to climb trees^ to hang 
^ the branches, and to tale hold of his food with. 
He supports himself upon almost every species of 
Wild fruit which is found in those countries ; so that 
it is necessary he should be continually scrambling 
up and down the highest trees, in order to procure 
buiMelf a subsistence. — Kor is he contented always 
with the diet which he finds in the forest where he 
makes his rendence. Large bands of these crea- 
tafes will frequently sally out to plunder the gar- 
dens in the neighbourhood ; and many wonderful 
itorxes are told of their ingenuity and contrivance.^ 
-^< What are these,' said Tommy. — ' It is said/ 
answered 'Mr. Barlow, ' that they proceed with all 
the caution and regularity which could be found in 
snen themselves. Some of these animals are placed 
aa ^es to give notice to the rest, in case any human 
beins should approach the garden; and, should 
that happen, one of the centinels informs them by 
* peculiar chattering : and they all escape in an in- 
stant.'—' Icaneasily believe that,' answered Harrv ; 
' for I have observed, that when a flock of rooks 
al^ht upon a farmer's field of com, two or three of 
them always take their station upon the highest 
tree they can find ; and if any one approaches^ they 
JDftantly give notice by their cawmg, and all the 
fast take wiqg direcUy, and fly away.'—' But,' aa- 
aweied Mr. Barlow, ' the monkeys are said to be 
jet more ingenious in their thefts ; for they station 
•mne of their body at a small distance from each 
Otbar« in a }m» mX reaches quite firom the forest 
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l^ey inbabit, to tbe partionlat gatden tbdy #Wh t» 
plunder. Whdn tbi« iadone, several of them moult 
the fairest frait-tree8> and> piling the fniit, tkvow 
it down to tbe^ com^aAiOBs who stand- beiaw<^ 
these again cast it to others at a little distance ; aad 
thus it lies fromhand to hand, till it is* safely <lep0- 
aited in the woods or mountains whence tfaey came* 
*^When they- are taken very young, they are aaatty 
tamed ; but always retain a great disposition to ays- 
chief , as well as to imitate every thing 'tbe;f so* 
done by men-. Many ridiculous stories ate told 4t 
them in this respect. I have heard of a monkej 
that resided in a gentleman's famifyi snd that fire- 
qnently observed his master uadeigo the operation 
of shaving. The imitative animal one<lay took it 
into his head to turn barber> and, seising in onl) 
hand a cat tibat lived in the same honse^ and It 
bottle of ink in the other, he carried her up to the 
top of a very fine marble stair-ease. The setvanta 
were all attracted by the screams of the eat, who 
did not relish the operation which was goinf io^ 
ward ; and, running oat, were equallysurprisedsuaid 
diverted, to see the monlEey gravely sealed upon th^ 
landing-place of the stairs, and holding tbe cat fast 
in one of his paws ; while with the other he eoMl* 
vually appliev ink to pass's face, rubbing it aU 01^ 
JQSt as he had obseived the barber do to hia maatev. 
Whenever the ci^ straggled to escape, the moohoy 
gave her a pat with his paw, chattering aM>the 
time, and making the most ridiculous grimaoaa; 
and when she was quiet} he applied himself to hte 
bottle, and continued the operation.— 'But I hav« 
heard a more tragic stoij of the imitative genina«lf 
^ese animals.- - One of them lived-in a foitifie4 
town* and used frequently to run up and down npon 
Che ramparts, wherer he had M>served the gauMfr 
discharge the great guns that defended the toWD. 
OAe day he got possession of the lighted mAMh 
with wmeh the man used to perform his bnsineai> 
and, applying it to the touch-hole of a gttn> he Hm 
to the mouth of it to see the explosion : but> tiie 
€annon> which happened to be loaded, inslaally 
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iraiit off; and Uewtliepoor noidttgr into a'thuwuid 



When they came faaek to Mr. Baritow't tkeylbvad 
nuMter Morton's tervantand bonet waiting to brii% 
bimheme. Wbenheairivedthera^hewasrecei^ 
.«d with the gieateet joy and tendemees l^ hik p«. 
tents s but thoiighhe gaye them an a/Boovntofeveiy 
thing else that had happened^ he did not say n 
word aboat the money he had given to the farmer. 
Bat, the nest day being 6imday,Hr. and Mis^ Mei^. 
ton and Tommy went together to the uariskchnieh: 
whieh they had. searcelyentcred^ wAen a general 
whisper ran through the whole cougiegationy and 
•aU eyes were in an instant turned vpon the iitde 
boy. Mr. and Mrs. MerUm were very much asCit- 
njshed at this« bat they forbore to inqnire nntil tlm 
end of the aenri^ ; then, as they were going outof 
the efaorch together, Mr. Merton asked msson- what 
coold be the feasQn of the general attention whieh 
he exeited at his entrance into ehurch? Tommy 
had no time to4«swer; for at that instant a very 
decent-looking woman ran np, and threw herself mt 
his fset, calling him hef guardian angel and pre>> 
server, and paying that Heaven woold shower 
down upon his head all the blessings whieh heds- 
aerred* It was sobm time before Mr. and Msf . 
Morton eonld understand the natrnv of this ecKtraor- 
dinary soene ; btit, when they at lencth mdemtood 
the secret of their son's generosity, moy seemed to 
be scarcely less affected than the wonumherseii; 
and^ shedding toMS of transport and affectioa, they 
enbtaced their son, without attending .to the oro«Ml 
that surrounded. them: but immediately rscoUeo^ 
ing themselves, they took their leave of the poor 
woman, and hu«riod to their coach with such os». 
aations as it is >mor6 easy to conceive than to d«h 

Tho aunmier had now completely past away while 
Tottmy was reeeiving these improvements at the 
hoBse of Mr. Barlow, in the ooarae of this ^m»p 
both Ins body and mind had acqnired additiondl 
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▼igonr ; for he was neither go fretfal and htmiott^. 
lome, nor 00 easily affected by the vicissitudes &£ 
the season. And now the winter had set in with 
wlttsnal severity : the water was all frozen into a 
<oUd mass of ice; the earth was bare of food, and 
•the little birds> that used to hop about and chirp 
with gladness* seemed to lament in silence the in* 
.clemency of the weather. 

Tommy was one day surprised* when he entered 
his chamber, to find a very pretty little bird flying 
about it. He went down stairs and informed Mr. 
Barlow* who* after he had seen the bird* told him 
it was called a Robin Red»breast; and that it was 
naturally more tame and disposed to cultivate the 
wiciety of men than any other species : ' but* at 
Dieaent*' added he* ^ the little fellow is in want of 
,»)od* because the earth is too hard to furnish him 
any assi^ance* and hunger inspires him with thia 
(musual boldness.'—' Why then* sir,' said Tommy, 
' if you will give me leave* I will fetch a piece of 
bread and feed him.' — < Do so*' answered Mr. Bari. 
low ; ' but first set the window open* that be may 
«ee you do not intend to take him prisoner.' Tommy 
accordingly opened bis window ; and, scattering a 
few crumbs of bread about the room* had the satis* 
iaetion of seeing his gueM hop down* and make a 
▼erv hearty meal : he then flew out of the room, 
and settled upon a neighbouring tree, singing all 
the time, as if to return thanks for the hospittditf 
he had met with. 

Tommy was greatly delighted with his new ac- 
quaintance ; and from this time never failed to set 
his window open every ^loming* and scatter some 
crumbs about the room ; which the bird perceivings 
flopped fearless in* aud regaled himself under the 
protection of his benefactor. By degrees* the inti^ 
macy increased so much, that little Robin would 
alight on Tommy's shoulder, and whistle his notes 
in that situation^ or eat out of his hand; all which 
Mve Tommy so much satisfaction^ that he would 
heqaenUy 6aU Mr. Bariow and Harry to be ivitnew 
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of his favouxite'fl caresses ; nor did lie €m taxhiM 
own meals without reserring a part for his little- 
friend. 

It however Happened, that one d«v Tommv went 
np stairs after dinner, intending to Ked his bird as 
usual ; bnt as soon as he opened the door of his 
chamber, he discovered a sight that pierced him to 
the very heart. His little friend and innocent com- 
panion lay dead upon the floor, and torn in pieces; 
and a large cat taking that opportunity to escape, 
soon directed his suspicions towards the murderer. 
— Tommy instantly ran down with tears in his eye«, 
to relate the unfortunate death of his favourite to 
Mr. Barlow, and to demand vengeance against the 
wicked cat that had occasioned it. Mr. Barlow 
heard him with great compassion, but asked, what 
punishment he wished to inflict upon the cat ? 

Toinmg, Oh ! sir, nothing can be too bad for that 
cruel animal. I would have her killed, as she killed 
the poor bird. 

Mr, Barlow, But do you imi^^ine that she did it 
out of any particular malice to your bird, or merelr 
because she was hungry, and accustomed to catcp 
her prey in that manner ? 

Tommy considered some time, but at last he 
owned that he did not suspect the cat of having any 
particular spite against his bird, and therefore he 
supposed she had oeen impelled by hunger. 

Mr, Barlow. Have you never observed, that it 
was the property of that species to prey upon mice 
^nd other little animals 7 

Tomm^. Yer, sir, very often. 
Mr. Barlow. And have you'ever corrected her 
for so doing, or attempted to teach her other habits ? 

Tomuijf. I cannot say I have.>->Indeed I have 
ieen little Harry, when she had caught a mouse 
and was tormenting it, take it from her> and give 
k liberty. But I have never meddled irith her 
myself. 

Mr, Barlow. Are you not then more to be blamed 
ghw ihf^ cat herself ?-r.Yoa have observed that^H 
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▼*• ,'S<*»»J?n **> <*»e whole vpeciea to destroy mido 
ma little birds, whenever they could surfmse them i 
yet you have taken no pains to secure your favourite 
Irom the danger; on tite contnmr, by zenderme 
bun tame, and accustoming him to be fed, you haw 
exposed him to a violent death, whieh he would tiro- 
bably have avoided had he remained wild. Would 
It not then be just and more xeasenable to endeavour 
to teach the cat that she must so ionger picy mma 
lUUe bxrds, than to put her to death for what Von 
have new taught her was an ofienoe. « 

Tonmff, But is that powible? 
^ Mr. Barhw. Very powiblc, I should imaffines 
but we may at least try the experiment. 

Tommy, But why should such a mischievova 
ceeature live at all? 

Mr. Bwrlow. Because^ if ^u destroyed everr 
cxeatiure that preys upon others, you would pevhaos' 
leave few alive. , .. j , 

Tommy. Surely, sir, the poor bird which that 
naughty cat has kiUed, was never guilty of such 
a cruelty. -: . 

Mr, Bartow. I will not answer for that« Let ua 
^hH^'Z^ \^at they live upon in the fields; we shall 
th«a be able to give a bettev account* 

«iii?V '^°'*' ^*'' "^^""^ ^^ ^« window, and de- 
wred Tommy to come to him, ao^ observe a Robia 
which was then hopping upon the g«ass wi^ some- 
thijgin lU mouth> and asked him what he tho^ 

now he has swallowed itl I shewid new have 
^nght that such a pretty bitd conld have been so 

^r. Barlow. Do you imagine that the biiri is 
conscious of all that is sofife^lSl by the iiulectt 

J/^^S^t No, sir. 
- ^^.' Barlow. In him then it is not tlut umtn^. 

wMli numxmi reSecUoiU: Vtmtt hw oimn kirn 
. prpH»«tK for wiiiari food^whicb hlTiSjrtarS 



Mtaae^wPMamf as the sbeep and ox when they iMd 
upon graM, or the ase whea he browses upon the 
furze or thistles. 

Tovmjf, Why, then, perhaps, the cat did not 
IsAow.the cruelty she was guilty of in tearing that 
poor bird to pieces ? 

. Afr. Barlow. Ko more than the bird we have juit 
•eenis conscious el his cruelty to the insect. The 
natural food of catf consists inrats^mice, birds^ and 
sach small animals as they can seize by violencoy oi 
catch by crafC It was impossible she should know 
ihe value you set upon your bird> and therefore she 
liad no more intentionrof offending- you^ than had 
ahe caught a mouse. 

. . Towmjfm . But if that is the case^ should | have 
another tame bird, she would kill it as she has done 
this poor fellow. 

, J/r. Bft^low, That, perhaps^ ma^ be prevented; 
—I have heard people that deal in birds affirm* 
Uiere.is a way of pieventing cats from peddling 
with ihem« 

. Toow^, Ohi dear sir> X should like to try it« 
Will yott not shew me how to prevoit the cat from 
killing any more birda? 

Mr. Barlow. Most willingly. — It is certainly bet« 
tfir to correct the faults of an animal than to desuoy 
Ji. Beaidesj I have a particular affiaction for thia 
eaty becftosf I found her when she was a kitten, and 
nave bjre^ her up so tame and gentle» that she wiU^ 
lollpw me about like a dog. She comes every mom- 
mg tb mv ohaqiber^'door, and mews Ull she is let 
^n^ 4^4 na» sits upon the table at breakfast and din- 
ner, as grave and polite as a visitor, without ofier- 
iMtotmich the meat. Indeed,beforesbe was guilty 
ottlis oi&noB^ I have often seen you stroke ana 
is^tfess her vEUh great affeotion; and puss« who is 
hy no means of an ungr»teful temper, would always 
pwp and aich her tail,.a«.if she wai^ensible of yont 

. . In a £aw days alter thia ctrnvecsation, another 
jIUVftB* (offering Uke the former from the incle* 
m^cy ^ tli» saMon, flevcinto^the hoMe, and com-. 
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tt«iic^d acqttainunce with Tommv* But li«» %ImI 
reeollected the moumfiil feti! of hit former bird^ 
would not encoarage it to any familiarity, till he 
had claimed the iiromise of Mr. Barlow, in order tQ 
presenre it from danger. Mr. Barlow, therefore^ 
enticed the new guest into a imall wire ca^e, and^ 
as soon as he had entered it> shut the docMr, in order 
to prerent his escaping. He then took a smalt 
gridiron, such as is used to broil meat upon, and, 
having almost heated it red hot, placed it erect 
upon me ground, before the cage in which the bird 
was-confined. He then contrived to entice the cat 
into the room, and observing that she fixed her eye 
upon the bird, which she destined to become her 
prey, he withdrew the two little boys, in order to 
leave her unrestrained in' her operations. They did 
not retire far, but observed her from the door fix her 
eyes upon the cage, and begin to approach it in si-» 
lence, bending her body to the ground, and almost 
touching it as she crawled along. When she jndced 
herself within a proper distance, she exerted all her 
agility in a violent spring, which would probably 
have been fatal to the bird, had not the gridiron, 
placed before the ci^e, received the impression of 
ner attack. Nor was this disappointment the only 
pnnisbmentshe was destined to tudergo : the bars 
of the machine had been so thoroughly heated, that, 
in rushing against them, she felt herself bAned ia 
several parU of her body; and retired from the field 
of battle, mewing dreadfiiiUv, and full of pain: and 
such was the impression which this adventure pio^ 
duced, tbat from this time she was never «g«hi 
known to attempt to destroy birds. 

The coldness of the weaUier still continuing, «11 
the wild animals began to perceive the effects^ and 
compelled by hunger, iqpproadied nearer to the h%* 
biutions of man and the places they had been ae* 
eustomed to avoid. A multitude of hMos, the moat 
timorous of all animals, were frequently seen send-* 
ding about the garden, in search of the scanty veg«* 
tables which the severity fA the season had apaiSd. 
In • short time they had devoored aU the ^ttm 
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wliieli eoAldbe foand^uii^^ famgftr 
ptMJiig timny they 'beg«» to gmatw the vcfr^r 1 

thastwotm for food.<— >OBe 6ar,- a» Tommy was 

nfptm tfM gavdoa/'he^oiiud ifattt eiteA the beloV« 
tnnnlocli ^elMd^plnled whh'fairomi hundt^ and 
Iram t^ofa he' had pitmused faimaelf <8o ^lendiEiil a 
piodiiea:of fniit, bad not escaped the gederlA -d^pmik 
datieor^ibnt had > beea; gaawed xoeiid atthe root uid 
killed. ' ' ■ " " 

• . Vonmy^ who covid Ulbroofc diiopfpointnen^ was 
ao eaaand to eee his MMMuh prove ahortxve^ ^athe 
fa» tdtar tears in his eyes to Mr* Burloir, to demand 
vBnpsaaoe acainst the deTonrinr hares. -t-*' Itpdeetf/ 
aaid Mrv Bailowy ' I «a soAry tor wiurt tkey have 
dons ; hot it ie*ikowtoe late^to preiFtent iu'*^* Yee/ 
«BSwered Tontasy; 'bat'yov -may hate aU'tiiose 
mtschieToos creatares shos^thatttheymay doaoAir- 
th«r daauige/'^ A linle while' ago/. leplsed Mr. 
Barlowy' yoiiwaatedtvdestioirtheM»tjbeosus€fs)M 
wmm miAf aad grayed apon living animals; and 
now yen weald nsurdet ailtfae hanres^ onerely^ be^ 
raaeii theyasBtinneefentj'inofiBiai^ aainMls, tfait 
snbsiM upon vegetables.' — ^Tommy looked a- liette 
fooliA/>Mtt«aid9 f he did not wdatto hiirrthem for 
lilting vpoawegeiabiss; bat -foe destroying Bis' tree;:' 

* Bat/ sald>Mr. Barlow/ f how ean yon expeet the 
aBtiani:«o diitingfrtieh ysnr tieer fa>m any other? 
Y«»eheaht; thinu ore,%aeg Ibnoed them fottid in 
saeh a manner as .might hare prevented the harei 
from reaehi]^ dienu Besides, in snch extreme dis- 
tress as animals now-sil£fer from the want of food, 
I think the? may be forgiven if they trespass a 
little more uun osoal/ 

Mr. Bariow then took Tommy by the hand, and 
led him into a field at sesie distanoe which belong* 
ed to him, and which wa^sown with turnips.** 
Scareely had the^ entered jdib fields before a flock 
of larks rose up m such innumerable quantities, as 
almost darkened the airv-^' toe/ said Mr. Barlow, 

* these little fellows are tcespaann^ vpon my tofnipe 
in sock nnnibers, that in a shdrt time they will de- 
stroy every hit of greenabont the £sl4£ .yetXwould 

H 
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not hurt them on any account. Look' Mimd'^thtf 
-whole extent of the country; you will see nothing 
hut a barren waste, which presents no food either 
to bird or beast. These little creatures^ therefore* 
assemble in multitudes here> where th^ find a 
acanty subsistence ; and though they do me some 
mischief, they are welcome to what they can find. 
In the spring, they will enliven our walks by their 
agreeable songs.' 

TomuM, How dreary and uncomfortable is this 
season of winter ; I wish it were always summer. 

Mr, Barlow, In some countries it is so ; but there 
the inhabitants complain more of the intolerable 
heat than yon do ot Uie cold. They nvould with 
pleasure be relieved by the agreeable variety of 
cooler weather, when they are panting under the 
violence of a scorching sun. 

Tommi/, Then I should like to live in a country 
that was never either disagreeabljr hot or cold. 

Mr, Barlow, Such e country is scarcely to be 
found ; or if it is, it contains so small a portion of 
the earth, as to leave room for very few inhabr- 
tants. 

Tommy. Then I should think it would be so 
crowded, that one would hardly be able to stir : for 
every body would naturally wish to live there. 

Mr, BaAno, There you are mistaken ; for the inha« 
bitants of the finest : ' -wm are often less attached 
totheirowncountrytAj«ti«iybte of the worst. CusUnn 
reconciles people to eveiy kind of lil^, and makes 
them equa^ satisfied with the place in which thev 
are bom. There is a country called LoflUmd, which 
extends a great deal farther noorth than any part of 
England; which is covered with perpetual snows 
during all the year : yet the inhabitants would not 
exdiange- it for any other portion of the globe. 

Tomm^, How do they live in so disagreeable a 
country? 

Mr, Barlow, If you ask Harry, he will tell yon* 
Being a farmer, it is bis business to study the dif-* 
ferent methods by which men find subsistence in all 
the diffiurent parts of the earth. 
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. T<*wi^. I should like very mxnok to hear'; iSHatiy 
jiiW. be so good as to tell me* 

Harrff* You must know then, master Tommy^ 
thaty in the greatest part of this coantry* which ia 
called Itapland, the inhabitants neither sow sor 
veap; they are totally unacquainted with the use o£ 
Qorn^ and know not how to make bread : they have 
IM> trees which bear fruity and scarcely any oC ,tiie. 
herbs which grow in our gardens in KugltJid \ nor 
do they possess either sheep, goats> hogs> cows,, .or 
beasts. 

Tommjf* That most be a disagreeable country in* • 
deed ! What then have they to live upon ? * 

• Harry ^ They have a species of deer, which is b^- 
ger than the largest stags which you may have s$«ii 
in the gentlemen's parks in England, and very 
Mrong. These animals are called rein-deet, and are 
of so gentle a nature, that they are easily tamed* 
and taught to live together in herds, and to obej 
th^ir masters. In the short summer which they 
enjoy, the Laplanders lead them out to pasture in 
the^ valleys, where the grass grows very high and 
Vucuriant. In the winter, when the ground is all 
oovered ovec with snow^ the deer have learned to 
scratch away the snow, and find a sort of moss which 
crows underneath it, and upon thistthey subsBKt«' 
fhese creatures afford not only food, but ^i^aiment, 
and even houses to tlr^uuriotivters — In the summer, 
the Liqplander milkb ' Vtlrds, and lives upon the 
produce : sometimes he lays by the milk in wo€»den' 
vessels, to serve him for K>od in winter. This ia 
soon frooen so hard, that when they would use it» 
they are obliged to cut it in pieces with a hatchet. 
•^-Sometimes the winters are so severe, that thfr 
poor deer can scarcely find even moss \ and then 
the master ia obliged to kill part of them, and liyo 
upon the flesh. Of the skins he makes warm gar- 
mentafor himself and hia family, and strews them 

thick upon the ground, to sleep upon. Their 

hmiseaare only poles stuck slanting into the ground> 
and almost joined at top, except a little hole whi<^ 
they l^ave .to let out the smok<^. These poles ar« 
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stiller eov6red ivith the sk1tt»«l atflmab^ or ooane 
cloth, or tometimes with turf and the barkof ifreesi 
There is a little hole left in <meeide, thiougb ^ich 
thefiiitilly creep into theirtent, amd they aMken 
ttfttfoiittable fire to wann them in the middle. Pee<« 
pletiiar are M^ easily eetateahed, iire totally ignovaat 
«f 'most of the things ihat are ^onght so aeefe«saty 
iMlie. The Laplanders have neither gold^nor silver, 
nor c)&fpets,ner earved-^oikin their houses: every 
man- makes fbr himielf all that the real wants of life' 
require, and with his own hands performs every 
tiling whteh is neoeseary to be done* Their ^food 
o<msists either' in frozen •milk, ^or the4edL of t^ 
rsin>>deeB» orthat of the bear, whidi they frtqweatly 
hniit and kill. Instead of bread, they strip>off tb« 
buir of :flrs, whieh are almost the mjntreeo thao 
growupon ^ose diamal mountains : and, boiling 
the inward and more tender skin, they eat it wi£ 
their flesh. The greatest happiness of these poor 
people'isto Uve'me and unrestrained? thereAne 
they do not long remain fixdd to* any apet^tetytah- 
ingdo>wn theirhomeiytfai^ pack them np^ahmgwiih 
the tittle tuamkvae thet possesv, and load them tifAMk 
hedges, to can^ and set them- dp in somoottrar 
place. ' • • ^ . • « 

' Temfhy. Have yotf flOt said' ffanttthey have ftei^ 
thor horses nor oxen? Do they tben dtww theoo 
sledses themselves ? 

aoffy, I thought I should surprise you, master 
IVmimy. The rein-deer which I have described, are 
so tractable, that they are harnessed like horses, and 
draw the sledges with their masters upon them near 
thirty miles a day. They set out with surprising 
swiftness, and run along the snow, which is ftosen 
so hard in winter, that it supports them like a solid 
road. In this manner do the Laplanders perfoim 
their journeys, and change their places of aSbode as 
often as is agreeable. In the Spring, they lead their 
herds of deer to pasture upon tne mountains : in the 
winterthey come down into the plains, where thej 
are better protected against the fury of the winds. 
For the whole country is waste and desolate^ desti* 
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IntCi <tf all the tft^eets which you see here. Thc^ are 
no towns^ nor yUlages ; no fields inclosed ot colti* 
vMtd ;.]io. beaten, roada ; no innli for travellers to 
tleep at ; no shops to purchase the necessaries ot 
conveniencies of life^at;. the .laiifc of the whole ooao* 
try U barren and dismal ; wherever yoa tarn your 
eyes, nothing is to be seen bat loft^ mountainsy 
. white with snow, and covered with ice and foos^ 
acaroely any trees are to be seen, except a ww 
■timted fir and birch. These mountains afford 'a 
jretreat to thousands of bears and wolves, which are 
eontinoally pouring down and prowlii^ about to 
prey upon the herds of deer ; so that the Laplanders 
axe continually obliged to fight them in their own 
defence. To do khis> they 6k Imfge pisoes.x>{ flai 
board, about four- or five feet long, to the bottom of 
their feet ; and, ttmaseciaredfthevrnnf along, witSft> 
oat«inkinK into the snow, so nimbly, that th^>eali 
overtake the wild animals in the chase. The beaxi 
the^r; UU with bows and'«iTews, irhich they make 
theoMelres. Sometimes they #ad out the den 
where they have laid themselves up in- the wintoK 
and then they attack theih with spears, an4 genesally 
oveMOtae theteJ 'When a Laplander haskilled a 
bear^-he carries it home in triumph, boils thefiesh 
In an iron pot (which is aU theeooking thej^aee a«^ 
qmuated with), and invites aU his nei^hboiuf to the 
leasts This they account the greatest deliflaey-ift 
the woildi andpartiGakiriy.the d^, which they melt 
over the fiieand drink a then,- aittk^voond the llaas^ 
they entertain each other with Atones of their own 
exploits in hunting or fishing, till the feast is ove^ 
-^Though tbBy live so barbarous a life, they are k 
good-natored, nncere, and hospitabie pe<^le. U a 
•tvaager eomes among them, they lodge and entefs- 
tain him in the best manner they ase able^aad ga* 
BferallyiefQse>all payment for their «ervioea,'Unle«k 
it be a little bit of tobacco, which'thcy areimaMdv- 
xately fond of smoking. ■'''*■ 

Tomn^. Pear' people I how I pky them tO'^Uve 
mdi aa unhappy, Hfel I should think. the latagaaa 
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and hardships diey nudei^o must kill them in • &■ 
•veiy shoi^pace of time. 

' Mr, Bartbi^i Have you then obseirved that thos6 
who eat and drink the most, and undergo the least 
N^kdgae, are the most free from disease ? 

Tommy, Not always ; for I remember, that ther^ 
are two or three gentlemen who come to dine at my 
lather's, who eat an amacing qaantity of meat, bo- 
sides drinking a great deal of wine :, and these po<» 
gentlemen have lost the use of almost all thMt 
limbs* Their legs are so swelled, that they are al- 
most as big as their bodies; their feet are so tender; 
that they cannot set them to the ground ; and their 
knees so stiff, that they cannot bend them. Wh6n 
they arrive, they are obliged to be helped out erf 
their coaches by two or three people, and they com« 
liobbling in upon crutches. But I never heard them 
talk about any thing but eating and drinking in all 
my life. 

Mr. Batlaw, And did you ever observe that any 
of the poor had lost the use of their Ihnbs by th« 
same disease ? 

Tommy. I cannot say I have. 

Mr. Barlow. Then perhaps the being confined to 
* scanty diet, to hardship, and to exercise, may not 
*e so desperate as you imagine. This way of life is 
«ven moch less so than the intemperance in which 
ttK> many of the rich continually indulge themselves, 
I remember lately readmg a story on this subject i 
which, if you please, you shall hear.-^Mr. Barlow 
then read the following 

HISTORY OF A SURPRISING CURE OF THE GOUT, 
In one of the provinces of Italy there lived a 
wealthy gentleman, who, having no uste either 
for improving his mind, or exercising his body, ae- 
quired a habit of eating ahooost all day lone. Thd 
.whole extent of his thoughts was what he should eat 
for dinner, and how he should procure the ereateat 
i^Ucacies* Italy produces excellent winM ; {Eat 
4hcie were not enough for our epicore : ha setded 
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agtots in different pans of France and Spain> ta 
buy ap all the most generoas and costly vines of 
those countries* He had correspondences with aH 
die maritime cities^ that he might be constantly sap- 
plied with every species offish: every poulteref 
and fishmonger in the town was under articles to leP 
him have his choice of rarities. He also employed 
a^man on purpose to give directions for his pastxy 
and deserts.— As soon as he had breakfasted in ih^ 
morning, it was his constant practice to retire to hit 
library; (for he too had a library, although he never 
opened a book). When he was there, he graviely 
seated himself in an easy chair, and, tucking a nap- 
kin under his chin, ordered his head-cook to be sent 
in to him. The head-cook instantly appeared, at- 
tended by a couple of footmen, who carried each a 
silver sadver of a prodigious size, on which were 
cups, containing sauces of every different flavour 
wmch could be devised. The gentleman, with the 
greatest solemnity, used to dip a bit of bread in* 
each, and taste it> giving his orders upon the subject; 
'vrith as much earnestness and precision, as if hd had 
been signing papers for the govemmtot of a king- 
dom. When tnis important sl&dr was thus conclud- 
ed, he would throw nimcielf upon a eouch, to repair 
the fatiguesof such an exertion, and refresh himself, 
against dinner. Whenthat delightful hour arrived* 
it is impossible to describe eitherthe variety of fish> 
flesh, and fowl, which was set before him, or thi^ 
snrprising greediness with which he ate of all ; ' sti- 
mulating his appetite with the highest sauces 9Mi 
richest wines, till at length he was obliged to de- 
at*t, not from being satisfied, but from mere inabi* 
lity to contain more. 

This kind of life he had long pursued, but atlaa^ 
became so corpnlent,thathe could hardly move : his 
bdlly appeared prominent like a mountain, hi»2iaee 
was bloated,' and his legs, though swelled to th« ~ 
aize of columns, seemed unable to^support tli« ppsfM 
digious weight of his body. Added to this, he wioi 
troubled with continual indigestions, and racking 
pains in tevcHral of his limbs, ^hich at length ter^ 
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siuated in & violent fit of the gout. Thi (laiiUy iiv 
deed, at length abated ; and tMt unfortunate epi- 
cure returned to all his formeE habits of intempe* 
nQce« The interval of ease, however, was short, 
and the attacks of his disease becoming more and 
more frequent, he was at length deprived of the use 
of almost all his limbs. 

In this unhappy state, he detennined to consult 
a physician thatUved in the same town, and. had 
the reputation of performing many sitrprising cures. 
— ' Doctor,' said the gentleman to the physician, 
when he arrived, * yon see the miserable state to 
which I am reduced.'-—' I do, indeed,' answered the 
p&vsieian ; ' and I suppose you have contributed to 
it h^ your intoinperance.^-*^ As to intemperance^' 
«epli«d the oentleman, ' I believe few. have less to 
antwerfor wan myself: I indeed love a moderate 
dinn«caad sapper : but I never was intoaicated witb 
Uquor in .my lile*'-^' Probably then. you. ^ep too 
mudi V said the physician.-*-^* As tosLsep,' said^e 
gentleman, ' I am in bed near twelve houraievei^ 
night; because Ifindt the sharpness ofvthis.mamii^ 
air extremely injurious to iny constitution : but I am 
so troubled with, a plaguy itatulBncy and heartburn, 
that I am scarcely tScSt to close 119 eyas all night : 
jor if I do, I find myselfalmoststrangled withwhidb) 
^nd wake in agonies/-—' That is a veinr alarmii^ 
symptom indeed,' replied the doctor ; ' 1 wonderso 
many restless ni^ts do not entir^y wear you. out.' 
-T*' "jlicy would, indeed,' answered the gentleman^ 
' if I did not make shift to procure a little sleep two 
or three times a day,, whick enables mue to hold oat 
a.HttIe longer.'-*-' As to exercise,.' icontinned .the 
doctor, ' I rear you are not able to use amat deal.? 
-n' Alas I? answered the sick, man, f while ■ I was 
able, 1 never failed to go out in my carrisge once or 
twice a week : but, in my present situation, I can no 
longer bear the g^^ntlest motion : besides disorder- 
ing p^ whole frame, it gives me such intolerable 
twitchies in my limbs, that you would imagine I was 
absolutely falling to pieces.'<^< Your case,' answer-* 
edthe physician, ' is indeed bad, but not quite dea* 
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petite : and if yoa coidd abridge the quantity of 
yoar food and sleep, you would m a short time find 
yoonelf much better/"^' Alas,' answered the sick 
man, * I find yon little know the delicacy of my con- 
stitntion, or yon woaldnot put me upon a method 
which wUl infallibly destroy me. When I rise in the 
morning, I feel as if all the powers of life were ex« 
tingnished within me; my stomach is oppressed 
wim nausea, my head with aches and swimming, 
and, above all, I feel such an intolerable sinking in^ 
my spirits, that without the assistance of two or 
three cordials, and some restocatiTO soup, I am con- 
fident I never could get through the morning. Now, 
Doctor, I have such confidence in vour sUU, that 
there is no pill or potion you can order me, which X 
will not take with pleasure : but, as to a <mange in- 
my diet, that is impossible/>-'That if/ answered 
the physacian,' you wish for health, without being 
at the trouble of acquiring it ; and imagine, that afi 
the consequences of an ill-spent life are to be washed 
sway by a julep, or a decoction of senna. But, as I 
cannot cure you upon those terms, I will not deceive 
you for an instant. Your case is4>ut of the power 
of medicine ; and yon can only be relieved by your 
own exertions.' — ' now hard is this,' answifired the 
gentleman, * to be thus abandoned to despair even 
in the prime of life ! Cruel and unfeelingi Doctor, 
willyon not attempt any thing to procure meease f* 
— ' Sir/ answered the physician, 'I have already 
told you every tiking I know on the subject : I must, 
howevor, ao^uaint you, that I have a brother phy- 
sician, who lives at Padna; a man of the greatest 
learning and integrity ; who is particularly famous 
for cnnng the gout. If ^on think it worth your 
while to consult ^m, I will give yon a letter of re- 
commendation ; for be never stirs from home even 
|o attend a prince/ 

Here the conversation ended : for die gentleman, 
who did not like the trouble of the journey, took 
his leave of the physician, and returned home, verj 
much dispirited. In a little while he either was, or 
f ended Mmself, worse ; and» as the idea of the 

H2 
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FtdoAn physician had liever left his heftd, he at hist 
i^solutelj determined to set out upon the journey. 
For this purpose he had a litter so contrived, that 
he could Ue zeettmbent, or recline at his eifse, and 
eat his meals. The distance was not above one day's 
toleraMe journey ; but the gentleman wisely resolved 
to make f out of it, for fear of 'Over-fatigain^ himself, 
lie had> besides^ a loaded waggon attendmg, filled 
^ith eve^ thing that constitutes good eating; a&d 
Vvo of his cddks inmt with him, that nothing might 
be wanting to his accommodation on the road. 
. After a wearisome journey, he at length arrived 
^within sight of Padua; and eagerly inquiring after 
tne houM of Doctor Ramozini, was soon directed to 
liie spot: then, having been helped out «f his car- 
riage by half a dozen of his servants, he was shewn 
i|ito a neat t>iA plain parlour, from which he had the 
prospect of twenty or thirty people at dinner in ^ 
flpaciotis. hall. ItL the middle of them was the 
learned doctor hittBelf, who with much complais-^ 
ance infited the Company to eat heartily.—' My 
good friend,''said>he doctor to a pale looking man 
on his right hand, ' you must eat three slices more 
of this roBst beef, or you will never lose your ague.' 
— < My friend/ said he to another, ' drink off thie 
glass of porter; it is just arrived from England, 
and 19 7L specific for nervous fevers/ — ' Do not stuff 
your child so with macAroni,' added he, tnniin|: to 
a woman, ' if you would wish to cure him of the 
scrophula.'— ' uood man,' said he to a foiurth, * hoW 
goes on the ulcer in your leg?' — * Mudi better, m» 
deed,' replied the man, ' since I have lived at your 
l^onour's table.' — ' Well,' replied the physician, ' in 
a fortnight ^on will be peifectly cured, if yon do 
but -drink wine enough.' 

' Thank heaven,' said the gentleman, who had 
heard all this with infinite pleasure, * I have at last 
met with a reasonable physician ;-he will not con< 
nne me to bread, and water, nor starve me under 
pretence of curing me, like that confounded quack 
from whose clutches I have so luckily escaped.' 
I .At.Iem^th the 4octqtdi8mis4ad<hia company^ who 
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wdttd, loftding him with thinks tod blMsitagi. Ht 
then approached thegentl^num^ mud welcomed him 
with tne greatest politeneae ; who preieiiced him 
with his letlefeB of recoimaeiMdatien ; which, alisr 
the phyaiciapi had penned, he Ifaiu accosted himz 

* Sir, the letter of my learned friend has fullv in^ 
stmcted me in the particalars of yoor case ; it is in- 
deed & difficult one, but I thick yon have no reason 
tn despair of a perfect recovery. — If/ added he, 

* yon choose to put yourself under my care, I wiU 
employ all the secrets of my art for jour assistance : 
hut one amdition is absolutely indispensable i yon 
must send away all your servants, and solemnly en- 
gage to follow my preseriptk^s for at least a monUi ; 
without thii compliance I would not undertake the 
cure even of a monarch.'—* Doctor,' answered the 
geiUleman* ' what I. have seen of your professioii^ 
tfoM not, I confess,. much prejudice me m their fa^ 
vpvur; and I should hesitate to agree to such a prw- 
pmal from vfca other individual/->-'I>o as you likc^ 
sir,' answered the physician : ' the employing m^ 
or not, is entirely voluntary on yonr part : bnt as I 
am* above the common mercenary views of gain, T 
never stake the reputation of so noble an art witb^ 
out a rational prospect of success: and'wbatsuccess 
call I hope for in so obsdhate a disorder, unless thi 

fatient will consent to a fair experiment of what 
can effect?' — * Indeed,' replied the gentleman, 
' what you say is so candid, and yonr whole behsr 
vionr so much interests me in your favour, that t 
will iounediately give yoii proofs of the most naf> 
bounded confidence.' » 

He then sent for his servants, and ordered them 
CO return home, and not to come neir him till a 
whqile month was elapsed. When they were gone^ 
the physician .asked mm how he inppoxted the jous- 
ney {*-' Why really,' answered- he, ' much bettek 
.than I could have expected. BAt I feel myself toi- 
nsi^Uy hungry ; and thnefoie, wi^ your permi»- 
•ion, shall bez to have the hour of supper a Kttl^ 
hastened.'^' Most willingly / answered the Docftov^ 
'at eight o'clock ftve»y.thing shall he ready for your 
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^btertainiDeiit. In the meuitime you will perbiiC 
me to vifit my patients/ 

While the physician was absent* the gendemaa 
-was pleasing Lis imagination with the thooghts of 
^e exoellent supper he should make. — ' Doubtless/ 
Mfid he to himself* ' if Signnr Ramosini treats the 
poor in such an hospitable manner, he will spare 
nothing for the entertainment of a man of my im> 
.portance. I have heard there are delicious treats 
and ortolans in this part of Italy : I make no doubt 
but the Doctor keeps an excellent cook ; and I shall 
liare no reason to repent the dismission of my ser* 
vants/ 

, With these ideas he kept himself some time 
amused; at length, his appetite growing keener 
and keener every instant, from fasting longer than 
inrdinary* he lost all patience* and, calling one of 
the servants of the house, inquired for some little 
•nice thing to stay his stomach till the hour of sup* 
|»er.— < Sir,' said the servant* ' I would gladly oblige 
you; but it is as much as my place is worth : my 
master is the best and most generous of men ; but 
«o great is bis attention to his house patients, that 
•he will not suffer one of them to eat* unless in his 
presence. However* sir, have patience; in two 
liours more, the supper will be ready, and then you 
jnav indemnify yourself for all/ 
. Thus was the gentleman compelled to pass two 
hours more without food : a degree of abstinence he 
bad not practised for almost twenty years. He com- 
•plained bitterly of the slowness of time, and was 
continually inquiring what was the hour. 

At length the doctor returned punctual to his time ; 
And ordCTed the supper to be brought in. Accords 
ingly six dishes were set upon the table with great 
solemnity* all under cover ; and the gentleman flat, 
tared himself he should now be rewarded for his 
4ong abstinence. As they were sitting down to table* 
4he learned Ramozini thus accosted his guest : * Be- 
fore you give a loose to your appetite, sir* I must ac» 
3uaint yon* that as the most efiectual method of sub- 
Qiog this obttina^ disease^ |dl your food an4 drink 
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wil} be mixed up with snch medidnal enlMitaiioM m 
your case requires. They will not be indeed disco* 
renble by any of your senses : but as tbeir effMlt 
Are equally strong and certain^ I must recommend 
to you to eat with moderation/ 

Having said this, he ordered the dishes to be un* 
eorered, which, to the extreme astonishment ofihe 
gentleman, contained nothing but olives, dried figs, 
datefe, some roasted apples, a few boiled' ^g/fit and 
.a piece of hard cheese f 

' Heaven and earth!' cried the gentleman, lotiof 
•11 patience at this mortifying spectacle, ' is this the 
entertainment you have prepared for me, with so 
juany speeches and prefaces? Bo you imagine that 
A person of my fortune can sup on such coiUemp- 
tible fare as would hardly satiuy the wretched peft> 
Aants whom 1 saw at didner in your hallt' — ' Have 
patience, my dear sir,' replied the physician ; * it is 
the extreme anxiety I have for your welfare, that 
compels me to treat you with this apparent ln> 
civility. Your blood is all in a ferm^ent with the 
violent exercise you have undergone ; and* were I 
rashly to indulge your craving appetite, a fever er 
a pleurisy might be the consequence. But to-mor^ 
low I hope you will be cooler ; and then you may 
live in a style more adapted t^ your quality/ 

The genueman began to comfort himself with this 
zefiection, and, as there was no help, he at last de> 
termined to wait with patience another nisht. He 
accordingly tasted a few of the dates and olives, ate 
a piece of cheese with a slice of excellent bread, 
and found himself more refreshed than he could 
liave imagined was possible, from such a homely 
jneal. When he had nearly supped, he wanted 
something to drink, and observing nothing but water 
upon the table, desired one of the servants to bring 
bim a little wine.-*^' Not as you velue the life <n 
this illustrious gentleman,' cried out the physician. 
— * Sir,' added ne, turning to his guest, * il is with 
inexpressible reluctance tout I contradict you; but 
wine would be at present a mortal poison; ^ere» 
|qiv# p)eM« tQ «0Atmt yQumtfj {9^ one m^t only. 
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iridi a fffaOB df tiiii most exceUent and i«lrethin| 
miiuAnkl water/ 

Tbe gentleonn was snun compelled tosuboiity 
•nd-drnk tbtfwaleridtn avarietyof strange ttt^ 
maces. After the cloth was nmoTed, Signor R»- 
noani entertained the gentleman with some i^pree- 
able and improving conversation, for about an hour, 
juid then proposed to his patient that he shonld le* 
tire to rest. This proposal the gentleman gladly ae^ 
cepted, as hefound himself fatigued with hisjoumey^ 
jmd unusually disposed to sleep. The doctor then 
Totifed, and ordered one of his servants to shew the 
gentleman to his chamber. 

He was accordin^y conducted into a neighbour- 
1119 luom, where there was httle to be «eea>-bnt -H 
TOnely bed> without* liimiturey with nothing to 
•leep upon but a mattress ^almost as bard as -the 
^oor. At Chis> the gentleman burst into a violent 
IMssion again: ^Villain!' said he to the servant, 
' it is impossible your master ^ould due to ceatee 
me to such a wretched doe-hole I shew me into idl* 
otifev room immediately r — 'Sir/ answered- the 
aen«Dt widi^ profound humility, ' I am heaitfly 
eony the ehamber does not please you; .but I- am 
metaliy certain I have not mistaken • my master'a 
order; and I have too great a respect for you te 
<hink of disobeying him in a point which ooneema 
ywt precious life.' Saying this> he went out of the 
vobm, and shutting the door on the outoide, left the 
WBitfleman to his meditations. They were not veiy 
agieeablc, at first ; however, as he saw no ranedyv 
Im undressed himself, and entered the wretched 
bed, where he presently fell asleep, while he was 
meditating revenge upon the doctor and his whole 
family. 

The gentleman slept so soundly, that he did aot 
awake till morning ; and then the physician came 
into his room, and with the greatest tenderness and 
ci^lity inquired after his health. He had indeed 
fallen asleep in very ill humour; but his nigh^ 
i^st had much composed his mind, and the m^A 
^ this was increased by the extreme potiteness of 
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tfac doctor-: to that he answered with tolertAle tem-> 
pet*, oaiy'mating bitter cotnplainti of the h6iaeli- 
BMft of his aeeomiBodBtion/ 
-''My dearest sir/ answered the physiefUn, ' did I 
net naktfr'a previous agreement with yott^ that yOU 
shoiald sahmit to my management t Cah ybtf ima- 
gine l9mt i have any other end ili view than the im^ 
pcovement of your health t It is tfOI posMble thnt 
yoaahouYd in evei^ thing perceive the reasons of 
my conduct, which is foeaKled npon the most acen-' 
rate theory and experience. However, in this ease, 
I mtastinform you, that I have found oat the art of 
making my verv beds medicinal ;' sind this ybu Tdk^t 
oomRBSB, f^m the excellent night you liaVe fiassed. 
I cannot impart the same salutary Virtues to down 
•r s9k, and therefore, thdnghterv much ag&insttny 
inclinations, I have be^n cimipelied to lodge ytm in' 
tfaia homely manner* But now, if ydu please, it^is 
timetoTise;' 

- Rambsini then rang for iiitf tiet^ants, aUdf Hie 
gentleman sufiered himself to be dressed; At 
breahfast the gentlemitn' expected to fare al little 
better: but his relentless^guardiah'wduld' buffer hShi 
ta taste ndthing'bnt a slice of bread and a porrii^er 
of water<>gruel : all which he def^ded, veiylime 
to his 'guest's sacisftetSon, upota' the didst'unehfng 
principles of niedicalsdence. . - : • - "■ 

-After breakihsr had'beeb soiifte' tiih« finitfied; 
Doctor Ramozini told his patient, it was time to 
begin the great work of restoring him to the iise of 
his limbs, fie accordingly had him carried into a 
little room, where he desired the gentleman io atv 
tempt to stand. ' That is impossible/ answered the 
patient, ' for I have not been able to use a leg these 
three years.' — * Prop yourself, then, upon your 
cratches, and lean against the wall to supp<nrt your- 
self,' answered the physician. The gentleman did 
so, and the doctor went abruptly out, and locked 
the door after him. He had not been long in this 
sitaation, bciore he felt the floor of the chamber, 
which he had not before perceived, to be composed 
ftf .plnlaa of iron^ ijrow immoderately hot under bis 
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feet. Mt callfid the doctor and his senrmtt; but 
to no purpose : be then began to utter loud rocife^ 
rations and menaces, but all was equally ineffec* 
tual; he raved^ he swore> he promised, he entreat* 
edy but nobody came to his assistance, and the heat 
grew more intense every instant. At length neeea* 
sity compelled him to hop upon one leg, in order to 
rest the other ; and this he did with greater agili^ 
than he could conceive was possible : presently the 
Other leg began to bum, and then he hopped agaia 
u^n the other. Thiu he went on, hopping about, 
wttl^ this involuntary exercise, till he had stretched, 
every sinew and muscle more than he had done for 
several ye^rs before, and thrown himself into a 
profuse perspiration. 

When the doctor was satisfied with the exertions 
of his patient, he sent into the floor an easy chur 
for him to rest upon, and suflfered the floor to cool 
as gradually as it had been heated.— Then it was 
that t&e sick man for the first time began to be sen* 
sible of the real use and pleasure of repose ^ he had 
earned it by fatigue, without which it can never 
prove either salutary or agreeable. 

At dinner, the doctor appeared again to hia pa* 
tient,and made him a thousand apologies for the li- 
berties he had taken with his peison ; these excuses 
he received with a kind of sullen civility; however^ 
his anger was a little mitigated by the smell of a 
roasted pullet, which was brought to teble, and set 
before him. He now, from exercise. and abstinence, 
began to find a relish in his victuals which he had 
never done before, and the doctor permitted him to 
mingle a little wine with his water. These coni-» 
pliances however were so extremely irksome to his 
temper, that the month seemed to pass awav as 
slowly, as a year. When it was expired, and his 
servants came to ask his orders, he instantly threw^ 
himself into his carriage without taking leave either 
9f the doctor or his family. When he came to re* 
fleet upon the treatment he had received, his forced 
exercises, his involuntary abstinence, and all ths 
other mortifications he had undergone, he could not 
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conceive but it mvit l|e a plot of the ph^eiwi he had 
ieft behind^ and fall of rage and indignation, dfeye 
ditectly to his honee, in order to sepcoach. him 
with it. 

-The physician happened* to-be at home; bm 
acaxoeiy Icnew his patient again, though alter s6 
short an absence. He had shrank to half his fonner 
baiky bislook and colour weremended, and he had 
entirely thrown away his Cratches. When he had 
^ren vent to all that his anger could snggesty the 
physician coolly answered in the following manner : 
' I know not, sir, what right you have to make me 
these reproaches, since it was not by mv jpemvion 
that you put yourself under the care of Doctor- Ra^ 
toamm/-^* Yes, eir, but you gaW'jne arhich dh^ 
jmetev'^flkjis skill- and integfity/-^^ Hasiie^en de- 
ceived TOit: In oither ; or /do vou find yooxeelf worse 
-than when- vou wit youMelf'nnder hi«icare9^ — ' I 
«snnot snythat/--4mswered thegentlemen2(''Iws 
tobe ciiM •arpvistnglyampRMred>in my digestion-; 
I sleep better mn er« I did before j I eat witb«A 
appetite; and i ean^walk almostas weUas'everl 
coald in my life/—*' And do you ferioustycomev' 
said the physiciany ' to complain of a man that htt 
cfieded all these miracles fbr you insaahoet a time, 
and, nnleas vou are now 'Wantins to youMelf , has 
givienyon « degree of lifo-aasd health which yon had 
not the smaktam reason 4o e«peet?^ 

The eentleman, who had Aot sufficiently ceoil- 
daved a& these adTantages^ began to look a little 
confused'; and the -physieaan thus -went en: * AVL 
that you have to complain of is, that you have beeA 
innfOMntarity yot^own dt^^ and chedted- into 
health and happiness. Yeuwen^toI^Bctor Rmmo^ 
aiai, and saw a ptafcA of -misemble wretches' com- 
foitebly at dinner. Thac^at and vorUiy man is 
the^fbtttet of att'abeut him t he knows thatnunit of 
the diseases of the- poor originate in their want of 
food and necessaries ;r and thiefelbt^ benevolently 
-assiststhem wHhbetter diet Mtd dotlwag. •'• The rloh> 
oathte contrary, are g<<tiexiaiy the victims of tbeir 
«#ft iloth «iid int«iti|ierimee'y' ai^^iheiefore he^da 
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it nec^ftary to use a contrary methbd of clire>-« 
exercise, aostmeiioo, and mortification. You» sir, 
have been indeed treated like a child ; but it has 
been for your own advantage. Neither your bed> 
aor meat, tior drink, has ever been medicated ; all 
the wonderful change that has b^en produced, has 
been by giving you better habits, and rousing the 
slumbering powers of your own constitution. As ta 
deception, you have none to complain of, except 
what proceeded from your own foolish imagination i 
which persuaded you that a physician was to rega«< 
late his conduct by the folly and intemperance of 
his patient. As to all the rest, he only promised Co 
exert all the secrets of his art for your cure , aud 
this, I am witness, he has done so effectually, that, 
were you to reward him with half your fortune* it 
woidd hardly be too much for his deserts.' 

The gentleman, who did not want either sense or 
g^ierosity, could not help feeling the force of what 
was said. He therefore made a handsome apology 
for his behaviour, and instsintly dispatched a ser- 
vant to Doctor Ramozini, with a handsome present, 
and a letter expresiii^ the highest gratitude : and 
so much satisfaction did he find in the amendment 
of his health and spirits, that he never again re- 
lapsed into his former habits of intemperance^ bnt, 
by constant exercise and uniform moderation, con- 
tinued free from any considerable d|sease to a very 
^mfortable old age. 

' Indeed,' said Tommy, ' this is a very diverting, 
comical story ; and I should like very much to teU 
it to the gouty gentlemen that come to our house/ 
— ^ That,' answered Mr. Barlow, * would be highly 
improper, unless you were particularly desired. 
Those gentlemen cannot be ignorant that such un- 
bounded indulgence of their appetites can only tend 
(o increase the disease : and therefore you could 
teach them nothing new on the subject. But it would 
appear highly improper for such a little boy as you, 
to take upon him to instruct others, while healT the 
iim^ wants so much instruction himself. Thus/ 
contiotted Mr. Barlow, < yousee by thisstory (which 
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is aiipUcable to half the rich in most coimtriM)) 
that intemperance and excess are lull as dangerova 
as want and hardships. — ^As to the Laplanders, 
'whom vott were in so mnch pain about, they art 
some of the healthiest people whom the world pro« 
duces. They generally live to an extremely old 
a^, free from all the common diseases which we 
are acquainted with> and subject to no othe^ inoon* 
yeniency than blindness, which is supposed to arise 
jfrom the continual prospect of snow, and the cok* 
stant smoke with which they are surrounded ia 
their hnts.^ 

Some few days after this conversation, when the 
snow had nearly disappeared, though the frost and 
cold continued, the two little boys went out to take 
a walk. Insensibly they wandered safar, that they 
scarcely knew their way : and therefore resolved to 
return as speedilv as possible : but, unfortunatdy, 
in passing through a wood, they entirely missed the 
tnuek, and lost themselves. To add totneir distresa, 
the wind began to blow most bitterly from the norUi, 
and a violent shower of snow coming on, obliged 
them to seek the thickest shelter they could find* 
They happened fortunately to be near an aged oak; 
the inside of which gradually decaying, was won 
away by time, and afforded an ample opening to 
•helter -them from the storm. Into this the two little 
boys crept safe» and endeavoured to keep each other 
warm, while a violent shower of snow and sleet fell 
nil around* and gradually covered the earth. Tom* 
my, who had bMn little used to hardships, bore it 
for some time with fortitude, and without uttering a 
complaint : at length hunger and fear took entire 
possession of his soul, and, turning to Hany with 
watery eyes and a mournful voice, he asked him 
what they should dof < Do?' said Harry, ' w« 
must wait here, I think, till the weather clean up 
a little; and then we will endeavour to find the way 
home.' 

T^m^. But what if the weather should not eleaf 
up s^'allt 
• Jlorry* In that case we must either endeavoi>rt» 
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as^ lo oonv«ni«Dtly ahclteTed. 
.. .ZVNiiii^«-BQt>.oh t wiiat 9, dreadful thing itii t» 
be here idl alone in thia^ dreary wood ? (And then I 
woo. so hungry, and to eold't <m \ that we had bnt a 
little fire to warm us ! 

Hanjf, I hare heard that shipwrecked per8ons> 
n^Mnthey have been cast away opon a desert coast^ 
have made a fire to warm themselves, by rabbing 
two pieces of wood t(^ther tiH they canght fire : or^ 
here is a better thing ; I have a latgo knife in my 
pocket, and, if I could bat find a piece of flint, I 
eoald easily strike fire orith the bade of it. 

Harry then searched abont, and, after some time; 
Imh* a couple of flints', though not without mtiell 
difficulty, as'thto ground was nearly hiddetk'ljlrith 
snow.- He then took the flints, aiid striking ttlS^ 
opoii the other iridi'all ht8'foi«e,']ie shivevfedthi^tt^ 
tatty eeveral pieces-; out of tb«se he dio^e the thiii* 
neeirand sharpest, and, telKogTommy With a smiM; 
thw he believed thatVdnld do, he strack it«evertil 
timea against the tack «f hiar knife, and thut iSk^'ii 
duced - several isparks of fire. ** Thiii,^ safid Hcmrj^i 
'«ill be sufiicient to-li^ht a fire, if tre can* but find 
aome^ingof a suiiieiently combustible nutttte't6ldii-^ 
die fmn 'these sparks/ He thetf collected all thd 
di<ieitle«ves he could find,with-little decavedpieces 
of w«odv and, piling them into a heap, end<avbat6d 
Urkitodle a blase by the spatks which he continually 
strudk fnim his knife and the flint. But if «rai Itf 
vain'; ithe^ leaves w«re not of a sufiiotently ceuibtuf^ 
tiWemitftfe', andwhtle he irearied himself ih ^aM/ 
they -wiire iiot al allthe more' advahc«d; f ohilny; 
wh<r beheld the ill success of hts friend, btfgatf toW 
mote and tneie terrified , and in despair asked Harry 
agahi» <whM they should do f Harry answered that; 
wtbi^ had liUted in* their attemotto warm tUett^ 
•rives; the best thing they could do, was to endea« 
vour to find their way home, more especially^ as thS 
snow :iuid «ew eeawd, and the sky was become 
much clearer. This, Tommy consented to^ and with 
tiifiQAtfdlfiicttltytheyb6gaiitbeit)iUu«hj f<»t/M the 
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i9M»r:ha4 MWplfStelv covered «Tezv tndc» And* the 
daylight begau to uul> thejr waAdered. at xaxMlom 
Uurongh a vast.and padilesa wood. At «v«ry Hep 
wi)uh}b Xommy. took, he soak almoet to kis kneee m 
■UQW 9 the wind, was bleak and cold, and it wae wilih 
twsh. difficulty that Hariy could piiYatl upon hfbu 
HO c<mtiA«e hisjoumey . At length, howeves, as diety 
thuApitnued their way, with infinke toil^th^. came 
to. ^Qme lighted, embers, which either 80«ae> la- 
bourers, or, some wandering passenger^ had lately 
4|Mtlttd,and which were yetanextinff«ished«r>fsf See/ 
Mid Han^r^ .with joy, ' see what a lucky chanee is 
Ihis 1 hereis a fin ready lighted for us, which needs 
Ol4y theaasistance of a litue wood to make it himnJ 
Harry then again collected all .the. dry pieces- 1m 
0)l4dfind, and piled them upcm the enbera, which 
in. a. lis w moments began to blaze, and difiiised a 
cheerful warmUi. Tommy then began to warm and 
chafe, his almost £rozen limbs over the fire witbon* 
ftoUexielight; at length he could not help obscrv* 
in£ to Harry, that he never conldJhave believed that 
9.MV dried sticks «ould have been^somoeh conse- 
^nenoe to him.r-<' Ah!* answered fianry, 'master 
Tommy, you have beenbrought up in such a mannes 
ihalson never knew what it was to want any thing : 
but that is not the case'with thousands and miU«oiis4>l 
people. I have seen hundreds of poor children that 
miiYe, neither bread^ta eat/tfire to wmrm>-nov.obrthes 
to coverthem. Only think, then, what a disagreeaUe 
situation they must be in : yet they are so accus- 
tomed to hardship, that they do not cry in atwelve- 
month as much as you have done within this quarter 
p{ an hour/ 

' Why,' answered Tommy, a little disconcerted at 
the observation of his ciying, ' it cannot be expected 
that gentlemen should be able to bear all these in* 
conveniences as well as the poor.' — ' Why not?' an« 
atirered Harry ; ' is not a gentleman as much a man 
as the poor can be? and, if he is a man, should he 
not accustom himself to support everything that his 
iellow-creatnres do?' 

Tmmif» Thatis veiy true^Bnt he will have <^'* 
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the conveniences of life provided for him ; Tictiial* 
to eat, a good warm bed, and fire to warm him. 

Harry » But he is not sure of having all these 
things as long as he lives.-^Besides, I have often 
observed the gentlemen and ladies in oar neigh* 
bonrhood, riding about in coaches, and covered 
from head to foot, yet shaking with the least biead»' 
of air, as if they all had agues; while the children 
of the poor ran about bare-footed upon the ice, and 
divert themselves with making snow-balls. 

Tommy, That is indeed trae ; for I have seen my 
mother's visitors sitting over the largest fire that 
could be made, and complaining of cold; while the 
labourers out of doors were stripped to their shirts 
to work, and never minded it in Uie least. 

Marty. Then, I should think that exercise, by 
which a person can warm himself when &e pleases^ 
is an infinitely better thing than all these conveni- 
ences yon speak of; because, after al), they wUl 
not hinder a person from being cold ; but exercise 
will warm him in an instant. 
- Tomn^, But then, it is not proper for gentlemen 
to do the same kind of work with the common 
people. 

Harry. But is it not proper for a gentleman to 
have his bodv stout and hardy ? 

Tommy, To be sore it is. 

Harry, AVliy then he must sometimes labour and 
use his limbs, or else he will never be able to do it. 

Tommy, What ! cannot a person^be stronr with- 
out.working? "6 «» 

Harry, You can judge for^groorself. Yon very 
often have fine young gentlemen at your father^ 
house : and are any of them as strong as the sons 
of the farmers in the neighbourhood, who are al- 
ways used to handle a hoe, a spade, a fork, and 
other tools? ' 

Tomy, Indeed, I believe that is true ; for I think 
I am become sb-ongcr myself, since I have learned 
to divert myself m Mr. Barlow's garden. 

As they were conversing in this manner, a little 
boy came smgmg along, with a bundle of sUeks at 
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Us ImcIc ; and as toon as Harry mw hun, herccol- 
lectad bim, and cried out, ' At I am alive, here it 
Jacky fimitiiersy the little rmmd boy that yen gave 
the clothes to in the snminer The lives, I dare say, 
m the neigMioaThood ; and either he, or his fathcr> 
^n now shew yoa the way home.' 

Hany then spoke to the boy, and asked him, if 
he could shew them the way ont of the wood 7— 
' Yes, surely I can,' answered the boy; ' but I never 
should have thonght of seeing master Merton out 
so late, in such a tempestooos night as this : but, if 
yon will come with me to my father's cottage, yon 
may warm yoarself at onr fire ; and father will ran 
to Mr. Barlow, to let him know yon are safe.' 

Tommy accepted the offer with joy ; and the little 
boy led them out of the wood > and m a few minutes 
they came to a small cottage which stood by the 
side of the road ; which, when they entered, they 
saw a middle-a^d woman busy in spinning; the 
eldest girl was cooking some broth over the fire ; 
the father was sittinc in the chimney-comer, and 
readint a book ; whi^ three or four ra^ed chil* 
dreii were tnmblinsupon the floor, and creeping be« 
tween their father^ legs. 

' Daddy/ said the little boy, as he came in, ' here 
is master Merton who was so good to us all in the 
sauamer : he has lost his way in the wood, and is al- 
most perished in the. snow. 

The man upon this arose, and with much civility 
desired the two little boys to seat themselves by the 
fire, while the go$4 woman ran to fetch her largest 
faggot ; which she Arew upon the fire, and created 
a cheerful blase in an instant. — < There, my dear 
little master,' said she, 'you may at least refresh 
yoarself a little by our fire ; and I wish I had any 
thing to offer you that you could eat ; but I am 
afraid you would never be able to bear such coarse 
brown bread as we poor folks are obliged to eat.' — 
< Indeed,' said Tommy, 'my good mother, I have 
iaated so long, and I am so hungry, that I think T 
coold eat any thing.'—' Well then,' answered the 
woman, ' here is a little bit of gammon of bacon; 
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wkkb I will bioi} Sat yoo upon the eiBiMi»; «li4if 
yoB cAi»iinake a smpper^yon are heaitily -vMilMme/ 
« Wlul« dwgood wonuuBi wjutthttspjepanng tnpper^ 
the man had doaed hi« book^ aad plaeed it 'ynik 
.gseafc lespect upon a shelf » which . gave Temmy the 
curiosity to ask him what he was reading idMratfr<tf* 
' Master/ answered the man, ' I was reading the 
book which teaches me myt duty towards man, and 
my obligationa to God ; I was xeadine the^bspeVof 
JaiUB< Christ* and teaching it to myehildren/ ' > 

.2Viniiqr» Indeed I hame heard oithat^goodbook^ 
Mr. Barlow has often .read part of it- to me^ ud 
inomised I should read it myself. That is the baek 
they read at church ; Ihavetoften beasd-Mr. But^ 
low. read dt to the people ; and he always reads it 
so w^taadisoafifectingly^ that every body llstfliH^ 
and you •■My hear eren a pin diop upon tbepanre^ 
naaut. ...-■>.. f ■'. 

• llkeiMan* Ye», master, Sfo. Barlow is a>woxthy. 
senmotand follower of Jmas Chnst-hknaelf ; %ei8 
the.firiendoffl^thepQorin-thenMghboarhood; he 

S' reM tts iood and medicines^hen.we are iU^ and 
employs, us- when we can<find no wierk : bat what 
we are even more obliged to him for than the giv* 
ing uft food and raiment> and Uheiltuiki, he inatmcts 
vein our duty, makes us -avhamed of onr faohayand 
teases «b how we may be happy, not only here^ bnt 
in another world. — I was onee an^ idle'^wndoned 
man myself, given up to swearing and drinking, 
neglectmg my family, and taking no thought for 
my poor wife and childxen; but since Mr. Barlow 
haul taught me better things, and made me acquaint' 
ed with this blessed book, my life and manners, I 
hope, are much amended, and I do my dnty better 
to my poor family. 

' Tnat indeed you do, Robin,' answered the wo- 
man ; < there is not now a better and kinder husband 
in the world : you have not wasted an idle penny er 
a moment's time these two years; and, without 
diat unfortunate fever, which prevented you from 
working last harvest, we should have the gteateat 
to be ail eoQtented/ 



* «* «- 
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^UtiVBm'twtike gveatsst seaaoa now/ answewd 
thf^m^mnj ' to be sot uily Contented, Imt tbanlif a1 for 
all the blessings i«e ei]^oy ? It is trae, that I, and 
aevetal of tiie cbildveny were ill this year for many 
«eekB.: but did ve not all escape, through the blese- 
kig of Ond, and the case of good Mr. Barlow^ and 
this 'worthy Bsaster Sandfoid, who brought ns vtc- 
taals ae-flura^ days, wiiii-his own hands, when we 
oAcnrviaa shtMild perhi^w have starved 7 Have I 
not had very good employn^ent ever since ; and do 
J aotmow earn sixshitiings a week, which is a vety 
coaD&rtable thing, when many poor wretches aa 
good as I are starving, because they cannot find 
eai^ploymenif^ 

' SiieahiUings a week ! six shillings a week I' ao- 
sMcred Tommy in amazement^ * and is that all that 
■yo« and yonr wife and children have to live on for 
awholewB^l' 

The Mam. Not all, master ; my wife sometimes 
^anes a shilling or agfateen^tpence a week by qpidi- 
fiing; and oar eldest daughter begins to do some- 
thi^ that wiWy bat not much. 

J^fliy. Thatmakes seven shillings and sixpence 
a week. Why, I have known my mother give more 
than that to goto a piaee where outlandiih people 
iing ; I have seen her and other ladies give a man 
a ^niaea liar dressing their hair ; and I knew a little 
niflSy whose father gives hatf^-gninea a time to a 
little Ftendmian, who teadbes her to jump and 
caper idtont the room. 

' Hatter/ replied the man smiKng> ' these arie 
gMttt gendefolks that you are talking aboat; they 
are very ndiy and have a right to do what they 
^•aae with their own : it is the duty of us poot 
latta to laboinr hard, take what we can get, and 
tlundt thtf great juid wise God that our condition is 



T tt n m j f. What, and is it possiUe that you can 
thank €tod for living in such a htfoM as UflU, and 
earning seven shillings and sixpence ik week f 

The Man. To be sure I can, unoter. Is it^iot 
an act of His goodness, that we have oloibesaad a 
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warm house to shelter vb, and wholeiome food' to 
eat ? It was bat yesterday that two poor men came 
by» who had been cast away in a storm, and lost 
their ship and all they had. One of the poor men 
had searcely any clothes to cover him, and was 
shaking all over with a violent agne ; and the other 
had his toes almost mortified by wallong bare-footed 
in the snow. Am I not a great deal better off than 
these poor men, and perhaps than a thousand others, 
who are at this time tost about upon the waves, or 
cast away, or wandering about the world, without a 
shed to cover them from the weather; or im- 
prisoned for debt? Might I hot have go^e on in 
committing bad actions, like many other unhappy 
men, till I had been guiltv of some notorious crime, 
whidi might have broi^ht me to a shameful end ? 
And ought I not to be grateful for all these bless- 
lags which I possess without deserving them? 

Tommy, wno had hitherto enjoyed all the good 
thmgs of this life, without reflecting from whom he 
had received them, was very much struck with the 
piety of this honest and contented man : but, as he 
was going to answer, the good woman, who had 
laid a clean though coarse cloth upon the table, and 
taken up her savoury supper in an earthen plate, 
invited them to sit down; anr invitation which both 
the boys obeyed with the greatest pleasure, as they 
had eaten nothing since the mommg. in the mean 
time, the honest man of the house had taken his 
hat, and walked to Mr. Barlow's, to inform hun 
that his two pupils were safe in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Barlow had long suffered the greatest unea* 
siness at their absence, and, not contented with 
sending after them on every side, was at that very 
time busy in the pursuit; so that the man met him 
about half way from his own house. As soon as 
Mr. Barlow heard the good news, he determined to 
return with the man ; and reached his house just as 
Tommv Merton had finished one of the heartiest 
meals he had ever made. 

The little boys rose up to meet Mr. Barlow, and 
thanked him fbrhis kindness^ and the pains he had 
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taken to look ^ter them ; expressing their coneem 
for the accident which had happened^ and the nn- 
eaunett which^ without designing it, they had oe- 
casioned: but he> with the greatest good-nature, 
advised them to be more cautious for the future, and 
not to extend their walks so far ; then, thanking the 
worthy people of the house, he offered to cozuluct 
them ; and they all three set out together, in a very 
cold, but fine and star^Ught evening. 

As they went home Mr. Bovlow renewed his can- 
don, and told them the dwigers they had incurred. 
—'Many people,' said he, 'in your situation, have 
been surprised by an unexpected storm, and, losing 
their way, have perished ^ith cold. Sometimes 
both men and beasts, not being able to discern their 
accustomed track, have fallen into deep pits filled 
np and covered with the snow, where they have 
been found buried several feet deep, and frozen to 
death.' — * And is it impossible,' said Tommj^, ' in 
such a case to escape?' — ' In general it is,' said Mr. 
Barlow; 'but there have been some extraordinary 
instances of persons who have lived several da^sin 
that condition, and yet have been taken out alive : 
to-morrow you shall read a remarkable stpry to that 
purpose.' 

As they were walking on Tommy looked up at 
Ae sky, where all the stars glimmered with unusual 
brightness ; and said, ' What an innumerable num- 
ber of stars is here ! I think I never observed so 
many before in all my life !' — * Innumerable as 
they appear to you,' said Mr. Barlow, ' there are 
persons that have not only counted all you now see, 
out thousands more, which are at present invisible 
to your eye.'—' How that can be V inquired Tommy; 
' for there is neither banning nor end : they are 
scattered so confusedly about the sky, that I should 
think it as impossible to number them, aa the fiakes 
of snow that tell to-day, while we were in the wood.' 
At this Mr. Barlow smiled ; and said, that he be- 
lieved Harry could give him a different account, al- 
(." though perhaps he could not number them all. 
• Harry/ said he, * cannot you shew your compa- 
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■aoA ■ame ti the oonttellatioiis ?'-~* Yet, aDi««M4 
fitOTjr,' Ibtliere i cemembersoineythat y<Mihavte 
hmn. so good as U) teach me/-^' Bi>tpc»y, fir/oMd 
3bmiDy> ' ^al ia a con8teUatioa9* 
I ' Tbooe/ amB'vreied Mr. Barlow, ' who firstbegaa 
to oboenre the heavens as yoa do «ow, have ob» 
•erred certain stars, remarkable either for their 
biightDess or position. To these they haine given a 
particular name, that they might the aoore easily 
lounr them again, and discourse of them to others; 
aad these particular clusters of stars, tfavs joined 
together and named, they call contteUaHont!. Bat, 
come, Harry, you are a little farmer, and can oer- 
tnaly point oat to us Charles's Wain/ 

Harry then looked up to the sky, and pointed <mt 
•even very bright stars towards the North.—-* Yoa 
Me right,' saiid Mr. Barlow ; < four of these stars 
have put the common people in mind of the foar 
iHieets of a waggon, and the three others of the 
famses; therefore, they hare called them by (his 
ftaBie.-^Now, Tommy, look well at these, and dee 
if yoa can find any seven stars in Uie whole ^y^ 
tibat rsdenible them in their posititm/ 

IkmmVf Indeed, sir, I do not think I can. 

Mr, Barlow. Do you not think, then, that you 
can find them again ? 

Tommp, I will try, sir. — Now, L will take my 
•ye«ff, and look another way. — I protest I cannot 
ikd them again. — Oh ! I believe there they are.-^ 
Pray^ sir (pointing with his finger), is not that 
Oharies's Wain? 

Mr, Barkno. Yoa are right; and, by-remeiBt>er> 
k^ these stars, yon may very -easily observe l^ose 
wUch are next to them, and learn their names too, 
till jou are acquainted with the whole face <»f ihh 
iMavens. 

Tommy. That is indeed very clever and rery sar- 
prinng. I wiH shew my mother Chatfesl's Wain, 
the firat time I go home : I dare say she has never 
observed it. 

Mr. Bmrhw. But \mft on the two staM ^icfa 
ccmpoie the hinder whtel of the waggon^ and rttme 
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yovr eje idip tovards the lop of the skj; do- yo« Aot 
see a very bisght star, that seesns to be abnost, hiM 
not quite^ in a line with the two others ? 

Xmmo^' Yes, sir ; — I see it plaml j. 

Mr. Bariow. That is called the Pole-star ; it aevw 
moves from its place, and> hy looking fall at it, yon 
m^ always find the NortL 

TWnMy. Then, if I tum my face towaid that stay, 
I always look to the North. v 

Jf«. Baitlow„ You are right. 

Tommy. Then I shall tummybaek to the 8oujd».. 

MStm Barlow. Yoa are right again : wad newean- 
notyou find the East and West I 

TTmnmp. Is it not the East wiiero the sitft rieea? 

Mr, Barlow. Year bat there is no sun to^diieet 
JINK novt, . 

Taamg^, Then, sir, I cannot find it out; 

Mr. Barhw. Bo not you know, Harry ? 
. Hmrry, I believe, sir, that il you torn yon* |lM» 
to the North, the East wiU be on the right haad> 
and the West on the left. 

Mr.Badow. Perfectly right. 

Tamgny* That is very clever iindeed : so then, bjp 
knowing the Pole-star, I can always find North,l^utt, 
West, and South. But you said that the Pole-stav 
sever moves : do the other stara, then, move oqt of 
theiv places ? 

Jfr. Bairl(mT1h.2Lt is a question you may leaxft to 
answer yourself, by observing the present appe«r> 
ance of the heavens ; and then examining whether 
tfie sta» change their places at anv future time. 

Temmsf. But, sir, I have thought that it wooM 
be a good contrivance, in order to remember tbeiv 
situations, i^ I were to draw them upon a bdt ol 
paper. 

Mr, BarUw. But how would you do that? 

Tdmn^, I wouldmake a mark upon the paperfd^ 
•very star in Oharies's Wain; aad I would place 
tike marks jost as I see the stars placed in the sky ;$ 
and I wo«ild entreat you to write the names lev mo; 
and this I would do tUl I was acquainted wilb^ 
dM otaia in the heavens. 
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Mr. Barhw, That woald be an excellent way : 
but you see a paper is flat; is that \i^ form of dbe 
sky? 

Tommy. 7)o ; the sky seems to rise from the earth 
OH every side like the dome of a great chnrch. 
. Mr, Barlow. Then if you were to have some 
round body, I should think it would correspond to 
^he different parts of the sky, and you might place 
your stars with more exactness. 

Tommy. That is true, indeed, sir ; I wish X bad 
jnttsuch a globe. 

Mr, Bartow. Well, just such a globe I will en- 
deavour to procure you. 

Tomtngf. Sir, I am much obliged to you, indeed. 
But what use is it of to know the stars ? 

Mr, Bcurlow, Were there no other use, I should 
think there woald be a very great pleasure in ob- 
serving such a number of glorious, glittering bodies 
as are now above us. We sometimes run to see a 
Srocession of coaches, or a few people in fine clothes 
strutting about; we admire a large room that is 
painted, and ornamented, and gilded : but what is 
there in all these thing sto be compared with the 
9u;htof these luminous bodies that adorn every part 
of the sky? 

Tommy, That's true, indeed. My lord Wimple'^s 
great room, that I have heard all the people admire > 
so much, is no more to be compared to it than the 
shabbiest thing in the world. 
. Mr, Barlow. That is indeed true : but there are 
some, and those very important, uses to be derived 
from an acquaintance with the stars. Harry, do you 
tell master Merton the story of your being lost upon 
the great moor. 

Harry. You must know, master Tommy, that I 
have an uncle lives about three miles off, across tiie 
great moor, that we have sometimes walked upon* 
Now, my father, as I am in general pretty well ac- 
quainted with the roads, very often sends me with 
messages to my uncle. One evening I came thera 
mo Ute, that.it was scarcely possible to get homa 
again before it was quite dark :— it was at that timd 
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in the month of October. My uncle wiehed me v^ry 
mach to stay at his house all night; but that was 
not proper for md to do> because my father had or- 
dered me to come back; so I set out as soon as I. 
ppssibly could; but just as I had reached the heath 
ue evening grew extremely dark. — 

Tommp. And was not you frightened, to find 
yourself all al(me upon such a dismal place ? 

Hwrry. No; I knew> the worst that could bap- 
pen would be that I should stay there all night : and 
a§ soon as ever the morning shone, I should have 
found my way home.'' But, however, by the time 
that I bad reached the middle of the heath, there 
came on such a violent tempest of wind, blowing 
full in my face, accompanied with such a shower, 
that I found it impossible to continue my way. So 
I quitted the tradk, which is never very easy^ to 
find^ and ran aside to a holly-bush that was growing 
at some distance, in order to seek a little shelter. 
Here I lay, very conveniently, till the storm was al- 
most over: then I rose and attempted to continue 
my way ; but, unfortunately, I missed the track, 
and lost myself. 

Tommy, That was a very dismal thing indeed. 
Harry. I wandered about a ereat while ; but still 
to no purpose : I had not asin^e mark to direct me» 
because, the common is so extensive, and so bare, 
either of trees or houses, that one .may walk for 
miles and see nothing but heath and furze. Some- 
times I tore my legs in scrambling througn great 
thickets of furze ; now and then I plumped into a 
hole full of water, and should have been drowned if 
I had not learned to swim : so that at last, I was 
going to give it up in despair, when looking on one 
side, I saw a light at a little distance* which seemed 
to be a candle and lantern that somebody was carry- 
ing across the moor. 

. Tommy, Did not that give you very great com- 
fort? ! 

' Yon shall hear/ answered Harrv, smiling.^ • 
' At first I wasdoubtfol whether I should goup to it; , 
but I considered that it was not worth any pody's. 
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pains to hurt • poor boy TA:e aM», and that no> pendfei 
wko "MM oaton any ill tfesigniroQid pirot»Uy«lM>oae 
to tsny « Hgi^bt. Sk> I determined boldly to go up t» 
it and inquire the way.' 

tVamiqr. And did the peraoBiWithtke candle- aiufi 
lantern direct yon? 

J7arry. I began walking up toi^ramis it: when im- 
mediately the light, which I had first observed on. 
my right hand, moving slowly along by toy side, 
(dianged its direction, and went divectly Defrae itae> 
with abont the same degvee of swi^ftness. I thought 
tkm very odd ; but I stUl continued the chase, and, 
jvat as 1 tiiought I had approached very near, 1 
tonMed into another pit, full of water. 

Tommijf^ That was unlueky indeed. 

Hantjf^ Well, I scrambled out, and very ludtily 
0U the same side with the light; which I beg«a to 
fsliow again, but with as littl« suoeess as ever. I 
had now wandered many miles about the common ; 
I ktt#w no move whore I was> than if I had been 
0et dcrwn upon an unknown country; I bad no 
hopes {^finding my way home> unless I could reach 
this wandering light ; and, though I could- not con- 
ceive that the person who carried it, gouM know of 
my being sd near, be seemed to act %s i# he waade* 
termined to avoid me. liowever, I was resolved to 
make one attempt, and tiiex«fove I began to^ruB af 
fiut as I was able, hallooing out at the same time 
to the person that I thought before me^ t^ ent^at 
him to stop. 

STommy. And did he ? 

Htnry* Instead of that, the light which had be^ 
fore been moviiig along at a slow and easy pace, 
now began to daatice as it were before me, ten times 
fasieT than before : so that, instead of overtaking 
it> T fdund myself farther and farther behnid. Stilt ^ 
however, I ran on, till I unwarily sunk up to- the 
ndddte in a lan^ bog; out of which I at last scram- 
bled with a very great difficulty. Surprised at this, 
and not conceiving that any human bemg could pass 
0<wtt sneh a bog as this, I determined to pursue it no 
longer. 3«t now I was wet aad weary ; the cloi^ 
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had indeed rolled away, and the moon and ttan 
began to shine; I looked aroand me, and could 
diMem nothing but a wide, bazren country, without 
so much as a tree to shelter me, or any animal in 
sight. I listened, in hopes of hearing a she«p-beU> 
or the barking of a do^; but nothing met my ear, 
except the shrill whistling of the wind, which blew 
so cold and bleak along that open country, that it 
chilled me to the very neart. In this situation, I 
stopped a while to consider what I should do ; aud 
raising my eyes by accident to the iky, the first ob- 
ject I beheld was uac very constellation of Charleses 
Wain, and above it I discerned the Pole^tar, glim* 
meriagf as it were, from the very top of heaven. 
Instantly a thought came into m^ mind : I consi- 
dered, that when I had been walkmg along the road 
which led towards my imcle's house, I had often 
observed the Pole<«tar full before me ; therefore it 
occurred to me, that if I turned my back exact^ 
upon it, and went straight forward in a contrary di- 
rection, it must lead me towards my father's house. 
As soon as I had formed this resolution^ I began to 
execute it. I was persuaded I should now escape, 
and therefore, forgettine my fatigue, I ran along as 
briskly as if I UM but then set out. Nor was I dis- 
appointed ; for uough I could see no tracks, yet, 
taking the greatest care always to go on in that di- 
rection, the moon afforded me light enough to avoid 
the pits and bogs, which are found in various parts 
of that wild moor: and when I had travelled, as I 
imagined, about three miles, I heard the barking of 
a dog, which gave me double vigour : and going a 
litde farther, I came to some inclosures at the skirts 
of the common, which I knew ; so that I then with 
ease found my way home, after having almost -de- 
spaired of doing it. 

Tommif, Indeed, then, the knowledgeof the Pole- 
star was of very great use to you. ■ I am determined 
I will make my wlf acquainted with all the stars in 
the heavens. But did vou ever find out what that 
light was, which danced before you in so extraordi- 
nary a mannert 

12 
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Ha/hf^* WImi I came hoaie» my H£bm taU au 
Ik^iPM vibat the common people call a JoA^-^t^ 
Im^Kffn: aad Mr. Bariew has aiaoe infomed ma, 
Uiat tlwaa thin^i am only TafMnn, vbiek xiae oat 
pf t^ eatrdi, in moiet and nay placet, althoagh 
Uiev have thai bright appeaxmnce; and thevefoia 
tora me^ diat aaainr people, like me, who have taioaB 
^em for a lighted candle, have f oUowed theaa «a 1 
did, into bogf and ditchea. 

Just as B^y had finished his histoiy, tfacjan* 
rived at Mr. Barlow's ; and« after aittiBg sometime 
aiMl tatting orer the aecidentsof the di^, the little 
boya retired to bed« — ^Mr. Barlaw waa aitting alone 
and reading in his parlour, when, to his great sap- 
priae, Ibmmy came running into l^e loom, half nn* 
dnst, and bawling ont, * Snr, air, I have found it 
out! dwy more! they move P--' What moves f* 
said Mr. Barlow.—^ Why, Charles's Wain 



aaiwcredToimDy; ' I had a mind to take one peep 
at the aky before I went to bed; and I see thait aH 
the seven stars have mered from tbrar places a 
great way higher ap the sky/—' Well,' said Mr. 
Badow, * you axe indeed tight. Yon liavc dona a 
vast deal to-day ; and te-morrow we wall talk over 
these things again.' 

When the aaDnowcanw, Tommy put Mr. &iriow 
in mind of the story he had promised him, abont 
tiie people buried in the snow. Mr. Bailow looked 
him out the book, but first smd, ' It is neceseaxy to 
give you some explanation. The country where 
this aoddent happened, is a ceontiy full of rodcs 
and mountains, so excessively high that the snow 
never aselts upon their tops/-—' Never?' said Tom- 
my ; ' not even in the summer f— ^ Not even in the 
summer. Hie valleys between these mountains ave 
inhabited by a brave and industrious people ; tlie 
sides of them too are cakivated; but the tops of the 
highest mountains are so extremely cold that the 
lee and snow nefver melt, but go on continually m- 
creashig. During a great part of the winter^ tlie 
wcadter is extremely cold, and the inhabitants ooa- 
fine themselves within their houses, which they 
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baya the art to tender very osmfotlBkU* Almoet 
all tbo roads uetkea impaMaMe> and enow a]id«e 
■fiord, tbe onfy pcospect But when Ihi year bcgiaa 
to grow warkbex, the axtow i» Iroqueatly thawed 
npon tfae^sidca of the momtfaise^ a»d uaderaiUMd 
by tiie terrents of water which pour down with ir- 
netstiUe fmy. Bence it fre^pnntlT happens, that 
neh pvodigiDiu maaaea of aaow wl dowA» aa aie 
aaffident to biury beasts and honsee* and ems TiV 
lagea themselves* beneath them. 

' It was in the nei^boatheed of these prodigioaf 
aoontainsy which axe called the ii<jM»that on thfe 
19th of 'Mtatti, 1756, a amalL elaster of hoasee w!as 
CBtisely ovcrwhehned by two va»t bodies of snow 
that tvmbled down wpoft themfrom a g^raater height 
AU the inhi^itanU were then within doovsy except 
oDe Joseph Roehia^and his son* alad elfii(e«n> whf 
wwe on tha rnof of their hoase elearinf awav die 
snow which had fallen for three daysinMsaantly* A 
pgoest going by to church,, advisod them to eone 
down, having jest Mace observed a body of baov 
^■Aimy firom the aiean>«iii towards them* The 
maa descended with great prccipitati(Ni» cftd fled 
with his son,- he knew not whither: but seaie^y 
had he gone thirty or forty steps, before hi»SQn, who 
Ibilowed him* fell down: on which* lookuig hafiik* 
he saw his ownandhisneighbenrs' ho«ses> in which 
wece twenty-two persons in all* covered with a high 
nwTFft^m of snow. Ho lifted up bis son* and* re- 
fiectinr that his wife* his «ster* two diildren*and 
an iHS ^fiects* were th»a baned* he fainted aw^} 
but* soon reviving, got safe to a friend a house u 
some distance. 

< Five days after* Joseph* being, perfectly reoo* 
v«nd* got npea the anew, with his son and two of 
Jiis wife's brotheia, to try if he could find the eacnet 
place where his house stood ; but after many opes- 
mgs made in the snow*, they could not discover it. 
Themendk of April proving hot, and the snpw be^ 
ffinnms to soften* he again used his utmost endea^ 
vMoa to lecovcv hta eiecCs*. and to b«ty« as he 
llKMig^^^iem»naofhisfan#y« HtfsMdenew 
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openings^ and threw in earth to melt the snow, 
n^ich on the 24th of April was greatly diminUbed. 
He broke through ice six English feet thick, with 
iron bars, thrust down a long pole and touched the 
ground ; but, eyening coming on, he desisted. 

* The next day, the brother of his wife, who had 
heard of the misfortunes of the family, came to the 
house- where Joseph was ; and, after resting him- 
self a little, went with him to work upon the snow, 
where they made another opening, which led thent 
to ^e house they searched for; but, finding no 
dead bodies in its ruins, they sought for the stude,- 
which wM about two hundred and forty Ei^liah 
ffeet distant: which having found, they heard the 
cry of ''Heip,'my dear brother!" Being greatly 
surprised as well as encouraged by these words, 
they laboured with all diligence till they had made 
a larre opening, through which the brother imme- 
diately went down, where the sister, with an ago- 
nising and feeble voice, told him, " I have always 
trusted in Grod and you, that you would not forssie 
me.'' The other brother and the husband .tlien 
went down, and found, still alive, the wife, about 
forty-five, the sister i^>out thirty-five, and the 
'daughter about thirteen years okl. These they 
raised on their sbouldersto men above, who piUled 
them up as if from the grar«9e,-and carried them to 
a neighbouring house : they were unable to walk, 
and so wasted, that they appeared like mere skele- 
tons. They were immediately put to bed, and 
gruel of rye-flour and a little butter was given to 
recover them. 

' Some days after, the magistrate of the, i^ace 
came to visit them, and found the wife still unable 
to rise from bed, or use her feet, from the inlente- 
cold she had endured, and the uneasy posture she 
had been in. The sister, whose legs had been 
bathed with hot wine, could walk wiUi some diffi- 
cult; and the daughter needed no farther re^ 
medies. 

* On the magistrate's interrogating the women, 
>ey told him that, <m the monnng of the 19th of 
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March^ they were in the stable, with a boy of gix 
yeart old, and a girl of about thirteen : in the same 
stable were six goats; one of which having brought 
forth two dead kids the night before, they went to 
can^ her a small vessel of i^e-flour gruel : there 
were also an ass, and five or six fowls. Thev were 
sheltering themselves in a warm comer of the star 
ble till the church bell should ring, intending to at- 
tend the service. The wife related, that wanting 
to ffo out of the stable to kindle a fire in the house 
of her husband, who was clearing away the snow 
from the top of it, she perceived a mass of snow 
breaking down towards the East ; upon which die 
went back into the stable, shut the door, and told 
her sister of it.->In less than three minutes, they 
heard the roof break over their heads, and also a 
part of the ceiling. The sister advised to get into 
the rack and manger ; which thev did. The ass 
vvas tied to the manger, but got loose bv kickii^ 
and struggling, and threw down the little vesseli 
which they found, and afterward used to hold the 
melted snow, which served them for drink. 

'Very fortunately the manger was under the 
main prop of the stable, and so resisted the wei^t 
of the snow. Their first care was to know what 
they had to eat. The sister said she bad fifteen 
chesnnts in her pockets ; the children said they had 
breakfasted, and should want no more that day. 
They remembered there were 36 or 40 cakes in a 
place near the stable, and endeavoured to get at 
them; but were not able for the snow. They called 
often for help, but were heard by none. The sister 
gave the chesnats to the wife, and ate two herself; 
and they drank some snow water. . The ass was 
restless, and the goats kept bleating for some days; 
after which, they heard no more of them. Two of 
the goato, however, being left alive, and near the 
manger, they f eltthem, and found that one of them 
-was big, and would kid, as they recollected, about 
the middle of April; the other gave milk, 'where- 
with they preserved their li^es. During *"*"• 
Ume> they saw not one ray of light; yet for aDor 
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twenty dayt tbey b»i •<w«*<>^,^"'8*!l!f* *^ 
{ran tbe cfowittg of the icwU, ti%|bey di»d. 

* The oecond day being very hnngxr, they aUi aU 
the ehwnuta, eiwi drwk what milk the gest yield- 
ed, hemg very meat Jjo pwnde a *»JJ^^»*5i2 
it 80on dacreated. The third day they attempM 
tmmn, bat in vain» to get at the eakee; afrwaoliBd 
totake all poauble case to feed the goats ; Utrjmtt 
above the manger was a hay-l©ft,.whcre,thiongk a 
hflle> the aiater pulled down hay into die laekj, aad 
gave it to the goats as long as she. could »ea chft; 
and then^ when it waa beyond her readi, the gay 
cHmbed.apott her shouWeis, and reached it tfaem- 

aslves.. : . . , J J » 

* ©jt-Jthe sixth day the hoy sickened, ,^ 
dayi-a&Bs desired his aaothes, who all thiatsneted 
hdld hinsin her lap, to lay hfan at his Uvph. wrihe 
manges. Sl» did ao, aiid taking him by the haw^ 
fslt it was very cold j -she then pnt her hand totaa 
month, and finding that, cold likewise, shetgatw 
him a little milk; the boy then cried, "Ohri^ 
father is im the snow! Oh father I father!" and 
then expijred. 

« lathe meanwhile, the goat's milkdiminisM 
daily, and, the fowls soon after dying, they conld 
no longer distingnish night from day ; bat, ascoxdi* 
mg to their reckoning, the time was neaar ^heiktha 
other goat woold kid : this, she aecordinglv did 
soon, and, the young one dying, they bad al) ^ 
milk for their own sobsistenee ; so they Imind thai 
the middle of April was come. Wbenever> tbey 
called this goat, it would cttne and Lkk their £Kes 
and hands, and gave them every day two famnde 
ot milk ; on which accenmt they still bear th« pee* 
creature a great affection. 

' TMa was the account which these poor peopte 
gave to the magistrate, of their preservation/ ^^^ 
'Dear heart!' said Tommy, when Mr^Baibm 
had finished this account, ' what a nnmhes ei ac- 
cidents people are subject to in this woAdJ-^* U la 
vwpy true,' answered Mr* BaHowj * bat aathaftaa 
the ease, it is aeeeisavy ta imfMrove enxsalvea. aa 
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9wmf mmaan, tiattym masy be aUc to ftrvggle 

T e in m s f. ladtSi, tir, I^gia to IwlieTe it it ; for 
vbeii I WM loM thiln I annow, I temem h n I wm 
■hvays ^wtful asd hwdng. myMAi, tboogh I had 
tw or d»ee p>eepie ooiistaiKay to .tale care of me* 
At jireaent^ I seem as if I was quite another thing ; 
f ^ AOt asind faiUng down «nd Jiurtfoff aoyself, or 
eoldyor wenineas, or tencely any -ung which 
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(r. Barlow, Aad which do you fnefer ; to be as 
l^m^are vow, or as you wer6 hef ore 7 

As I am now, a great^deal, eir ; for tfa«a 
>metblBg or another the matter with 
I had a little eold ; and then I 
to stay ia for several day »: sonetnties 
arJilllt^tiead-aidie; and then I was forced to talte 
pA^sic s Mmetimiea the weatlier was too hot ; thea 
I - ai«t May wiAin ; and the same if it was tt>o 
cold: I used (}o b» tired to deadi, if I did but walk 
a mile ; and I was always eating cake and sweet- 
flvats tHI I?riiftii uiymilf sick^ At present I think 
I am ten times stronger and healthier than ever I 
w»a in mylllb^^Bttt what a terrible country diat 
aniat be> wh«re fieeple are eobject to be buiied in 
ifaat manner in the snow ! I wonder any body w91 
Hto there. 

Mr, Barlow, The people who inhabit that couti- 
try, are of a different opinion, and prefer it to all 
tlM eomttries in the world. They are great traveK 
lan> aad many of them fellow different profes- 
mons in all the difierenv countries of Europe : but 
It as the .endy wish of almost all, to return^ before 
their death, to the mountains where they were 
born and have passed their youth. 

gVm aii y . I do not ea^y understand that. I have 
SMB a great many ladies and little misses at our 
boose ; and whenever they were talking of the 
places where they should like to live, I havto al* 
ways heard them say that fhey hated the countiy 
of aH ihiags, though they were bom aikd bred 
Hwra. I hare htard <me say, the country is odious. 
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filthy> shocking, and abominable; another, that it 
is impossible to live any where but in London : and 
I remember once seeing a stnmge lady, who wrote 
down her (^servations in a book ; and she said, the 
country was tJl ^11 of barbarians, and that no per- 
son of elegance (yes, that washer word) conld bear 
it for a week. 

Mr. Barlow. And yet there are thousands who 
bear to live in it all their lives, and have no desise 
to change. Should you, Harry, like to leave the 
country, and go to live in some town? 

Hcurry. Indeed,sir, I should not: for then I must 
leave every thing I love in the world ; I must leave 
my fatibec and mother, who have been so kind to 
me ; and you too, sir, who have taken such pains to 
improve me, and make me good. I am convinced 
that I never shall find such friends apain as long as 
I live : and what should any body wish to live for» 
who has no friends? Besides, tnere is not- a field 
upon my father's farm, that I do not prefer to every 
town r.ever saw in my life. 

Tommy* And have you ever been in any laxge 
town? 

Harry, Once I was in Exeter : but I did not 
much like it^ the houses seemed to me to stand so 
thick and close, that I think our hogrsties vrould be 
almost as agreeable places to live in : and then theve 
are little narrow alleys where the poor Is^'; and 
the bouses are so high, that neither light nor. air 
can ever get to them; and they most of them ap- 
peared so dirty and unhealthy, that it made my 
neart ache to look at them. And then I walked 
along the streets, and peeped into the shops^r-«nd 
what do you think I saw? 

Tommy. What? 

Harry. Why, I saw great hulking fellows, as big 
as our ploughmen and carters, with their headft,^ 
frizzled and curled like one of our sheep's tails/timi 
did nothing but finger ribands and caps foe ^e wo- 
men ! This diverted me so, that I coY^d not help 
laughing ready to split my sides. And Aen, the 
gentlewoman at whose house I wa^ took me to- a 
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pkwo wJlsn ikere wm a la%» room lull of oAdlts, 
and a gnat imadbcr of fina geatlemen uid ladiM all 
djtwoA out aad tiiorwy^ idbo were daneing alMnit at 
if Uiey -waere mad. But at the door of diis how 
dMca were twenty or thirty ragged half-starved wo- 
BHft and chiidreiiy who stood shiveriag in the r«ift> 
and begged for a bit of bread r but nobo^ gmve it 
t» Ihem^ or took aay netiee of them* So tbea 1 
could not help thmlong that it would W a great deal 
betber> if ail the fine people woaid give somie of their 
money to the poor, that they might have tlMtk« 
elotfiei» and victuals in their tunu 

Tammsf, That ie indeed true; Had I beta tli«re> 
I should have relieved the poor peo^le;^ft>r yOo 
know I am very good-natured and genecous : but if 
la meeeeearr for gentlemen to be fine and to diese 
wall. 

JVofvy* It may be so ; but I never saw any great 
g*od come of it^ for my part. As I was walking 
flougtiM streets one day> and staring about, I met 
two vefy fine and dressy young gentiemen, who 
loofeed something as you did, master Tommy, wheti 
you first eame here ; so I turned tfS from the feiMi* 
way to let^ them pass ; for myifather always taaght 
He to shew every civility to people in a hlgh^ sta> 
tioa : bat that was not enou^ it seems ; for just as 
they passed by me, thejy gave me such a violent 
fOHi, thit down I ^oame mto the kennel, and dirtied 
Biyeelf all over from bead to fooc 

Tommy. And did they not beg your pardon lor 
the accident? 

AoTfy. Accident! it was no accident at all ; for 
tbrf burst out into a fit of laughterv and called me 
little elodp^e. Upon which I told them, if I wad 
a dodpole they hud no business to insult me ; and 
then mey came back, and one of them gave me* a 
kickf and the other a slap on the face : but I told 
them that was too much for me to bear ; so I stmci 
thmn' again ; aad we all three begau fighting. 

Tommjf. What, both at once t That wars a cow- 

iapdiy triek. 
Atofty. I did notmndi nuod that; but there oaoM 
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up a fine smavt feUow^ in white stockingB and pow« 
dared hair, who« it seems^ was their servant; and 
he was going to fall upon me too^ but a man took 
my part» and said, I should have fair play : so I 
fou^t Uiem both till they did not choose to have 
any more ; for, though they were so quarrelsome^ 
they could not 6ght worth a farthing : so I let them 
go, and advised them not to meddle any more with 
poor boys who did nothing to ofTend them« 

Tomm^, And did you hear no more of these 
young gentlemen? 

Haary, No ; for I wont home the next day, and 
never was I better pleased in my life. When I came 
to the top of the great hill, from which yon have a 
prospect of our house, I really thought I should have 
cried with joy. Thefields looked all so pleasant, and 
the cattle Uiat were feeding in them, so happy ; and 
then every step I took, I met with somebody or 
other I knew, or some little boy that I used to play 
with« ' Here is little Harry come back,' said one< 
' How do ye do, how do ye do?' cried a second. 
Then a third shook hands with me ; and the very 
cattle, when I went about to see them, seemed all 
glad that I was come home again. 

Mr. Barlow, You see by tlus, that it is very pos« 
sible for people to like the country, and be happy in 
it. But as to the fine young ladies you talk oi, the 
truth is, that they neither love, nor would be long 
cont^ted in any place; their whole happiness con- 
sists in idleness and finery : they have neither learn- 
ed to employ themselves In any thing useful, nor to 
improve their minds. As to .every kind of natural 
exercise, they are brought up with too much deli* 
cacy to be able to bear it, and from the improper 
indulgences they meet with, they learn to tremble 
at evefy trifling change of the seasons. With such 
dispositions, it is no wonder they dislike the cqma- 
try, where they find neither employment nor amuse- 
ment. They wish to go to London, because there 
they meet with infinite numbers, as idle and frivo- 
lous as themselves: and these people mutually assist 
^ach other to talk about trifles and waste their time. 
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ro m wi y / That is tnie> sir, really; for 'wken we 
haye a great deal of company, I have often ob- 
served, that they never talked aboat any thing but 
eating or (ttessing, or men and women that are paid 
to make faces at the play-house, or a great room 
called Bemelaffh, where every body goes to meet his 
friends. 

Mr. Barlow, I believe Harry will never go there 
to muaet his friends. 

Mdrf^. Indeed, sir, I do not know what Ranelagh 
is : but all the friends I have^ are at home ; and 
. when I sit by the fire-side on a winter's night, and 
read to my father and mother, and sisters, as I 
sometimes do; or when I talk with yon and master 
Tommy upon improving subjects; I never desire 
«ny other friends or conversation. But pray, sir, 
irhatis Ranelagh? 

Mr, Barlow, Ranelagh is a very laige, ronnd 
room, to which, at particular times of the year, 
great numbers of persons go in their carriages^ to 
^ -walk about for several hours. 
^ ^ Harry. And does nobody go there that has not 
. 'tf^yeral friends 7« Because master Tommy said, that 
^ciople went to Ranelagh to meet their friends. 
4 Mr. Barlow smiled at this question, and answer- 
ed: < The room is generally so crowded, that peo- 
ple have little opportunity for ptny kind of conver- 
sai|on : they walk round and round in a circle, one 
after the other, just like horses in a mill. When 
perspns meet that know each other, they perhaps 
«mil« an4 bow; but are' shoved forward without 
having any opportunity to stop. As to friendt, few 
people go to look for them there ; and if they were 
to meet them, feW would take the trouble of speak- 
ing to tibem, unless they were dressed in a faduon- 
aUe muaner, and seemed to be of conaequence,* 

Harry, That is very extraordinary, indeed. Why, 
sb> wh^ can a man^s dress have to do with friend- 
ship? Should I love you a bit better, if yon were 
to wear the finest clothes in the world ; or should 1 
like my father the better, if he were to put on a laced 
^9ftt like Squire Chase X On the contrary, whenever 
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I fee pMpIt dxened v«fy fine, I cannot h9^ tkmk- 
iag of the sfioiy you ones read me, of A^^egOiuiB king 
of Sputa; 

Toum^, What is that atory? Do prey Ut ratf 
hear it. 

Mr. Barlow, To*morrow yottaballhesrit; at pre- 
sent we have read and convened enough : it is net* 
tor that you should gp out and amuse yourselveSb 

The little boys then went out, and returned to a 
diversion they had been amusing themselves with 
Isr several days, the making aprodsgious snow-ball. 
They had begun by making a smaH globe of snow 
with their hands, which they tamed over and over ; 
tiU^ by oentinually eoilectinff £resh matter, it grew 
so large that they were unaMe to roll it any farther. 
Btare, Temmy observed, that their laboun most 
end, ' for it was impossible to turn it any HnM^/ 
"^ No/ said Hwrty; ' I know a remedy for that.' 
Sa he ran and fetched a couple of thick sticks, about 
ftf e {set long ; and, giving one of them to Tommy, 
he took the other himself. He then desired Tommy 
to put the end of hia stick under the mass; while 
h* did the same on his i^de ; and then, lifting at tJie 
other end, they rolled the heap forward with the 



Tommy was extremely surprised at this, and said : 
* How can this be ? . We are not a bit stronger than 
we were before ; and yet now we are able to tM 
tikis snow-ball along with ease, which we could not 
even stir before.' — * That ia veiy true,' answered 
Bsrry ; ' but it is owing to these sticks. This is the 
wavthat the labouren move the largest trees, whxdi, 
without Ukis contrivance, they would not be able to 
stir.' — * I am very much surprised «t this,' said 
Tomn^; ' I never should have imagined that the 
sticks would have given us more strength than we 
bad befsre.' 

Just as he had said this, by a violent effort, both' 
their sticks broke short in the middle.—-* This is wr 
wnttt loss,' observed Tommy ; ' for the ends will do 
just as well as the whole sticks.' 

They then tried to shove dte bidl again with M 
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tmncheona which Tc m ai iv ed m their haadi ; hat, to 
the new ^aqprise of Tommy, they found they were 
nnable to ttir it~' That u rery cnrioiu, indeed/ 
said Tommy ; ' I find that only lone sticks are of any 
use/—' That/ said Harry, ' I could have told ye^ 
before; but I had a mind you should find it oat 
youiseU. The loAger the stick is, provided it is aiif* 
ficiently strongs and you can manage it, the im>i» 
easily wUl you succeed/ — ' This is really very co* 
IXOUS9' replied Tommy ^ ' but I see some of Mr. Bar- 
low's labourers at work a little way off; let us go to 
them, and desire them to cut us two longer sticks, 
that we may try their effect/ 

They then went up to the men who were at work, 
but here a new subject of admiration presented it* 
self to Tommy's mind* There was a root of a vnh 
digious oak-tree, so laige and heavy, that hal/ a 
dozen horses would scarcely have been able to draw 
it along; besides, it was so tough and knotty, that 
ib» sharpest axe could hardly make any impression 
Upon it. — ^This a couple of old men were attempting 
to cleave in pieces, m order to make billets for Mr. 
Barlow's fire. 

Tommy, who thought their strength totally dis- 
proportionate to such an undertaking, could not half 
mtying them; and observing, that certainly Mr* 
barlow ' did not know what they were about, or he 
would have prevented such poor, weak old men from 
fatiguing themselves about what they never could 

renorm.' — ' Do you think so V replied Harry ; 
what would you then say, if you were .to see me, 
little as I am, perform this wonderful task, with the 
assistance of one of these good people?' So he took 
np a wooden mallet,-— an instrumeQt which, «i- 
fl T^w gb much l&rger, resembles a hammer; mtd 
began beating the root, which he did for some tine 
without making the least impressi<m. Tommy, who 
imagined that for this time his friend Hwry was 
omnght, began to smile, and told him, ' that he w<Mdd 
break a hundred mallets to pieces before he ina4e 
the least impression upon the wood.'~' Say you so f 
aaavared HaRy,amilingi ' then I believe I lAust 
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try another method:' so he ttoop«d down^ tcad 
picked up a small piece of rough iron, about six 
inches long* which Tommy had not observed be- 
fore* as it lay upon the ground. This Iron was 
broad at the top, but gradually sloped all the way 
down, till it came to a perfect edge at bottom, 
flarry then took it up, and with a few blows drove 
it a little way into tiie body of the root. The old 
man and he then struck alternately with their malw 
lets upon the head of the iron, till the root began to 
gape and crack on every side, and the iron was to- 
tally buried in the wood. 

' There,' said Harry, ' this first wedge has done 
its business very well ; two or three more will finish, 
it.' He Aen took up another larger wedge, and, in- 
serting the bottom q^ it between the wood and the 
top of the former one, which was now completely 
buried in the root, began to beat upon it as he had 
done before. The root now cracked and split on 
every side of the wedges, till a prodigious cleft ap- 
peared quite down to the bottom. Thus did H«tty 
proceed, still continuing his blows, and inserting 
new and larger wedges, as fast as he had driven the 
former down, till he had completely effected what 
he had undertaken, and entirely separated the 
monstrous mass of wood into two unequal parts. 

Harry then said, ' here is a very large log ; but I 
think you and I can carry it in to mend the fire ; 
and I will shew you something else that will sur- 
prise you.' So he took a pole of abont tenfeet long, 
and hung the log upon it by a piece of cord which 
he found there; then he asked Tommy, which end 
of the pole he choseto carry? Tommy, who thought 
it would be most convenient to have the weight near 
him, chose that end of the pole near which the 
weight was suspended , and put it upon his sho^der ; 
while Harry took the other end . But when Tommy 
attempted to move, he found that he could harctty 
bear the pressure : however, as he saw Harry-walk 
briskly away under his share of the load, he deter- 
mined not to complain. 
As they were walking in this manner, Mr. Bsricrw 
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I met them, mad, seeing poor Tommy labourinc under 
hie borthen* asked him. Who had loaded hini in 
that manner? Tommy said it was Harry. Upon 
this, Mr. Barlow smiled, and said, ' Well, Tommy, 
this is the first time I ever saw your friend Harry 
attempt to impose upon you ; but he is making you 
carry about three times the weight which he sup- 
ports himself. — Harry replied, ' that Tommy had 
chosen that himself ; and that he should directly 
have informed him of his mistake, but that he had 
been so surprised at seeing the common e£fects of a 
lever, that he wished to teach him some other facts 
about it ;' then, shifting the ends of the pole, so as 
to support that part which Tommy had done before, 
he asked him, * if he found his shoulder any thing 
jeasier than before?' — ' Indeed I do/replied Tommy ; 
' but I diannot conceive how ; for we carry the same 
weight between us, which we did before, and just 
in tne same manner/ — ^'Not quite in the same man- 
ner/ answered Mr. Barlow ; ' for, if you observe, 
the log is a great deal farther from your shoulder 
than from Harry's; by which means he now sup- 
ports just as much as yoi|.did before, and you, on 
the contrary, as littleAS hi m when I met you.'-" 
' This is very ejctraaqpnary indeed,' said Tommy : 
' I find there are a gteat many things which I did 
not know, nor even my mamma, nor any of the 
fine ladies that come to our house.' — 'Well,' replied 
Mr. Barlow, * if you have acquired so much useful 
knowledge idready ; what may you expect to do in 
a few years more ?' 

Mr. Barlow then led Tommy vaito the house, and 
shewed him a stick of about four feet long, with a 
scale hung at each end. ' Now,' said he, ' if you 
place this stick over the back of a chair, so that it 
may rest eicactly upon the middle, you see the two 
scales will just balance each other. So, if I put 
into each of them an equal weight, they will still 
remain suspended. In this method, we weigh every 
thing which is bought ; only, for the greater cimve- 
.ni«ice, the beam of the 8<»de, which is the same 
thing as this stick, is generally hung up to some- 
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thiag dn ^ Hs middle. Bat let as kov move ^te 
gtick, snd-iee what will be the coMequenee/ Mr. 
Barlow then pushed the stick aJesig in eiicli a mut- 
oer» that, when it retted vpon the back of the ehair^ 
there were three feet of it on one side, and only one 
on the other. That side which was lo ngest ^ in- 
stantly came/to the gvonnd as heaviest. ' You «ee/ 
said Mr. Barlow, ' if we would now balance them, 
we must put a greater weight on the shoftest side ;* 
so iie kept adcUng weights, till Tommy found that 
eneponnd on the tongest side, would ^KtudAv balance 
three on the shortest ; for, at much as the longer 
side exceeded the sherter in length, so mw^ did 
the waght which was hung at that end, require to 
exceed that on the longest side. 

' This,' said Mr. Barlow, * is what they caU a 
lever; and all the sticks that you have been using 
t/e^dy, are only lenrert of a different construction. 
By these short trials, you may conceive the predi- 
gtous advantage ^ich they are of to men : for, (hut 
can one man more a weight, which half a dosen 
would not be able to do with their hands alone z 
tlMis may a Utde boy like you, do more than the 
strongest man could effiact, who did not know these 
secrets. As to that instrument by which you were 
so surprised that Harry could cleave such a vast 
body of wood, it is called a medae, and is rimoet 
equally useful with the lever. Tl&e whole force vt 
it consists in its being gradually nairower and natw 
rower, till at last it ends in a thin edge capable of 
penetrating the smallest chink. By dns we are «!»• 
abled to overthrow the largest oaks, to cleave their 
roots almost as hard as iron itself, and even to split 
the Boihi rocks.'—' All this,' sand Tommy, 'is won^ 
derful indeed ; and I need not ask the use of them, 
because I see it plainly in ihe experiments I have 
made to-day.' 

« One thing more,' added Mr. Barlow, * as we asft 
upon this ouEgect, I will shew you .' So he led them 
iirto the yard, to the bottom of his granary, where 
stood a heavy sack of com. « Now,' said Mr. Bar- 
low, « if you an so slont a fellow as you khi«iae» 
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tftka ttp this caek of corny 'and cam it up t1i« ladder 
into the granary/ — ^ That/ replied Tommy, laugh- 
ing, 'is impossible ; and I doabt, sir, whether yon 
ooald do it yourself/ — * Well/ said Mr. Barlow, 
' we mil at least try what is to be done/ 'He then 
led them up into the granary, and^ shewing them a 
middUksised wheel with a handle fixed JiptMi it» de« 
sired the little boys to turn it round. They began 
to torn it with some little difficul^^; and Tommy 
could hardly believe his eyes, when, presently after, 
he saw the sack of com, which he had despaired of 
moving, mounted up into the granary, and safely 
landed upon the floor."-^ You see/ said Mr. Bar- 
low, ' here is another ingenious contrivance, by 
which the weakest person may perform the work of 
the strangest. This is called the whe^ and <urw. 
You see this wheel, which is not very large, tumn 
round an axle which goes into it, and is much 
smaller ; and at every turn, the rope to which the 
weight is fixed that you want to move, is twisted 
round the axle. Now, just as^mach as the breadth 
of the whole wheel is greater than thiui that of the 
axle which it turns round ; so much greater is the 
weight, that the person who turns it ean move, 
than he could do without it !^— ' Well/ said Tom- 
my, * I see it is a fine thing indeed to acquire know- 
ledge; for by these means, one not Mily increases 
on^s understanding, but one's bodily strength. But 
are there no more, sir, of these ingenious contri- 
vances? for I should like to understand them all/ 
— ' Yes,* answered Mr. Barlow, * there are more ; 
and all of them you shall be perfectly acquainted 
with in time : but for this purpose, you should be 
able to write and comprehend sometaing of Arith- 
metic.' 

T&mm^, What is arithmetic, sir ? 

Mr, Batrkno. That is not so easy to make youitti- 
dcrstand at once ; I will, however, tr]F to-explain 
it. J>o you see the gvains of wheat, which lie scat- 
tered in the window ? * 

Tomny. Yes,sir.- , •• ' 

Jfr. BarUno, Can you count how many these are7- 

K 



Vttmg* Thftr* «!• JMt &yd*ti<i rwwnty of llirti.* 
Jfr. Jgirl w »> Very w«U. Ben H wwthcr panels 
bev many gnim am tkert? 

Jfr. BoriiMv. If tiiMre 9X9 iovteoi gralnB ia #Be 
^61^, aiKt tw«iUy-ive in tlie other ; ]iow matty 
giaiiM are thore n all I or^ bow MUiy 4o fovtooft 
Im4 tweaty-fivo make f 

TonuDY waa unidile to answec, tmd Mr. Bmdow 
raopeaeiitheaoioa (|iieatKMi to Bairy* wfaAanaveted^ 
ibatk tofetker* tfaey made thirty-wne^-^ Aeain/aaMl 
If V. Barlow, a will iMit the two kea^ tesMther ^ and 
tlmi how aMOi^r will them ha?^ 

Tom m § f* ThtrtYHune. 

Jfr. Berioiffv Now leek« I have j«m tahen awsav 
lUneteeftfaomlheAttmbers faowmanydoyoathmk 
vmnaui? 

Tommsf* I will eo«ftt tlmm. 

Mr. Bmd9». A»4 oaimot m (tU without eeual'^ 
mg? Bow many aw iSktum, ttarry ! 

Aww. TwBn^»nr« 

Mr.Bmiam Ail this is prapoHy the aH of Ackk' 
metic; whieh ii the aame aa thai of eoimtiag» ealy 
it ia ^ioae in « much thorter and eaaieT way» whk< 
oat the tiotthi* of having *he thtngi always helne 
voa. Thna^ iorikoliBOe* if yon wanisd to koom 
how many haaky-oona wmre in thisaacktyou wonilii 
perhaps be a. week itktMMtttin^thit whole nnmher* 

rtpmn^. Indeed I beiiemCshoiddk 

Jfr, BmhvBu K yon nndnrsbiod aHthmetae yam 
might do it ift fire mi ni a ta s . . 

Tpmrn^. Xtta* ia estaraoedinary iadtoed; & earn 
hardly oonoeivck possible. - 

Mr* Borbm. ▲ bnshelof oetn weigha about fifty 
pounds : this seek contains lonx buuiels ; sb tlsaft 
there are just two holidmd powlda weight in aU. 
Now, .fvcty-pevnd ooMtalne siamtn esmces ; and 
sixteen limes two handred makes tfairty-tfivo hn»- 
deed ooneea. 8e that von haye notivng to do bob 
to count the number of grains in a single ■ dnaaOy 
and there will be thirty-two bandied times that 
mwiber in the sack* 
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TmmS f, 1 4eclmv» «hw U ewioas indeed; end 1 
•hottld like to lean withaietie. Will Hanry and 
yM \emth. roe, «ir ? 

Jir. BmUm. Yev kBow we sre alwa^ Yeady to 
laq^xove ycra. But, before we leaTe thie SBbieet, f 
■Msttell 7011 a little ftOTy.~Theiewe»»gent]enn» 
wiM was extremely foad ef beaatiftd hqnea« asid 
did ttot grudge te give the higheat nrieeefor tbeai. 
Oae day a horae^ioarser came to him, and aiiewed 
kiaa one eo bandtome, tltat lie tbonght it aiipefiav 
to lA he had ever seen beforesr • He monated him^ 
wmd foond hia paees equally excellent ; for, thengk 
be 'waa fall of apirit, he was gentle and tnuttable aa 
eo^d be wiahed. 80 many peifectleni delighted 
th» gentlennai 4 and he eageny demanded the price* 
Hm horae-coarser answered, that he weald bate 
osiiri]^ of two hundred guineas ; the gentleman^ 
•MRMgh he admired the horse, weald not eonsenC 
tm give it; and they were just on the point of part* 
•^g. As the man waa timiinc his badr, the gen* 
tlmtti called out lo him, and said, * ts these no 
peaaihie way of our agreeins f for I weuYd giv<e yon 
Any dbing'iii reason far such a besutifol creatore/ 
— * Why,' replied the dealer, who was a thiewd 
ftdlow^ and perfect understood cidcalatioD^ 'if you 
do net like to rive me two hundred guineas ; w3l 
yew ^ive me a ntthing for the flrac: nail the horse 
haa m his shoe, two f aitldngs Isir the second, four 
fpr the third, and so go douUing throogheut the 
whole twenty-four? for there sse no more tluHi 
tweaaty^ettr nails in all hts shoes/ The gentleman 
gladly aeeepied the«ondition,and evdMredthe hone 
•e he ted away to his subles. 

7«iMN[y. This fellow must hat^^been ftiwiygrtci 
Me<ftkead« to ask two hundred guineas, and thento 
tnke « Ietw farthings for hts hone. 
• Jfr.JietiMp. The gentleman was ef the MMlieep^ 
ftlon ; however, the herse^^urMr added, ' I do not 
■Man, sir, to tie you down to this last proposal, 
which, upon cousideration, yo« may like as little 
•a the first; all that 1 require is, thai if you are 
dissacisfted wiULysutbafgaln, yeaiflfitt ?»«»*•• *v 
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pay me down the two haiidred gnineM whieh I Ihst 
Mked.' This the gentleman willingly agreed i0» 
and then called the steward to calculate the tnm, • 
for he was too much of a gentl«nan to be able to 
do it himself. The steward sat down with his pen 
and ink* and after some time gravely wished his 
master joy, and asked him, ' in what part of Eng- 
land the estate was situated that he was going to 
purchase?' — 'Are you mad?' replied the gentle- 
man : < it is not an estate, but a horse, that I have 
just bargained for: ^d here is the owner of him* 
to whom I am going to pay the money.' — ' If there 
is any madness, sir,' replif^d the steward, ' it cer- 
tainly is not on my side : the sum you have ordered 
me to calculate, comes just to seventeen thousand 
four hundred and seventy-six pounds, besides some' 
shillings and pence : and surely no man in bis senses 
would give this price for a horse.' The gentleman 
was more surprised than he had ever been before* 
to hear the assertion of his steward : but whett> 
upon examination, he found it no more than the 
truth, he was very glad to compound for his fooliah 
i^greement, by giving the horse-courser the two 
hundred guineas, and dismissing him. 

Tomn^, This is quite incredible, that a farthing^ 
jnst doubled a few times, should amount to such a 
prodigious sum : however, 1 am determined to learn 
arithmetic, that I may not be imposed upon in this 
manner ^ for I think a gentleman must look very 
silly in Much a situation. 
^ Thus had Tommy a new employment and diver* 
sion for the winter nights, — the learning arithmetic. 
Almost everv night did Mr. Barlow> and Harry, and 
he, amuse ■diemselves with Uttle questions that re- 
lated to numbers : by which means Tommy became 
in a short time so expert, that he could add, snb- 
tiact, multiply^ or divide, almost any:, given tnm^ 
with little trouble and great exactness. But he dM 
not for this forget the emfdoymont of observing the 
heavens : for, every night when the stars appeared 
hright,and the sky was unclouded, Harry and he 
observed the various, figures ^Dd positions of th« 
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CMMtellatiaiis. Mr. Barlow gave him a little papet 
globe, aahe bad promised » and Todamy immedi- 
Mely marked oat upon the top, bivfint and lavonrit* 
constellation of Charles*! Wain. A little while after 
that, he observed on the other side of the Pole*star> 
anoUier beautiful astemblage of 8tars> which wat 
always opposite to Charles's Wain : this, Mr.Bai^ 
low told him, was called Ca$aiep^ia*9 Chair; and 
Chk, in a short time, was added to t^e collection. 

One night, as Tommy was looking up to the sky» 
in the southem^art of the heavens, he observed so 
remaxkable a constellation, that he could not help 
particularly remarking it : four large and shining 
irtars composed the ends of the figure, which was 
almost square, and full in the middle appeared 
three more, placed in a slanting line and very near 
each other. This Tommy pointed out to Mr. Ba»> 
low, and begged to know the name. Mr. Barlow 
answered, that the constellation was named Oriomp 
and that the three bright stars in the middle weM 
called his belt. Tommy was so delighted with the 
grandeur and beauty of this glorious consteUation^ 
that he could not help observing it, by interval8,r all 
the evening ; and he was surprised to see that h 
seemed to pass on, in a right line drawn fmax East 
to West ; and that all the stars he had become ao« 
mutinied with, moved every night in the same di« 
xection. 

But he did not forget to remind Harry, one mora* 
ing, of the history he had promised to tell him of 
Agesilaos. Harry told it in the following manner :— 

HISTORY OF AGESILAtS. 

Trs Spartans (as I have before told yon, master 
Tommy) were a brave and hardy people, who de* 
spised every tiling that tended to make them deli* 
cate and mxurioua. All their time was spent in 
nch ekercises, as made them strong and active, 
able to bear fatigue, and to despise wounds and 
danger : for they were situated in the midst of se- 
veral other nauons, that frequently had quarrels 
vit& each other, and witii them ; and therefore it 






«p aUhe^ waaA the mm of thmr kinp thwmmhrtt 
wrat «• Itt^ iadnlgcd u say body ehe. 

dwu I tho«cfai a kuc wis a penon that <IxMm4 
teir« and had laaa to do» thanaay body'tlae ao ths 
»orld. I hart often heard my hwito and the la* 
dies lay, that Hooked like apcineewhoa I had iae 
doCfaea on: and thereliuo I thoB|[^t that klagB and 
prineet never did any thing bat ^alk abont inllt 
etwraa ii|mw their heade^ and eat eviceCBieila^ aU 
dayloMg. 

Hmtrff, I do not know hov that naj be; bniai 
B|iaitay the great basinets of the kings (for they had 
two) was to oonoaeiMl them when they went ovt Id 
war, orwhendwy were attacked at heme \ end that* 
yeu know, they coold not do without beina brwve 
and-hudy them8elves.-r.Now, it happened mat the 
Spartans had some dear frfeada and allies dmt 
Isred at a distanes from theaa, across the sea» win 
wnse attaeked by a great and aomeioasnatien called 
the Persians. So, wh^ the Spartans knew tiifl 
danger of their iriends, diey sent over lo their a*« 
•islance Agesilaus, one of their kings, tegethet widi 
a few theosand of his coimtrymen; and these, they 
d, woald be a mateh lor all the feteea that 



oovJd be brought against them by the Peniaaa> 
though ever so numerous. When the gea^ial of 
the rertians saw the small number of hia enemien^ 
he imagLsed it would be an easy asatter to tate 
them prisoner!^ or to destroy them. Besides, as he 
was immensely rich, and possessed a number t^ 
paUnce furcdiAed with every thin|( that was ftU 
and eoetly, and had a great quantity of gold and 
silver, and jewels, and slaves, he eould iu>t aon* 
•site it poesible that any body could resist hinu 
He therefeire luised a large army, several tiasea 
irreater thaft that of the Spartans, and attacked 
Agesilaus, who was not in the least aindd of htm 2 
for the Spartans, joining their ^ueldat<Me<her,.«Bd 
taanhiikg slowly along in ovcvnnks^Ml withso 
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Htt<t ToBiMjr intorrtpltfd tlM «lor3r> to inquiftt 
what a shi«14 wa»<-^' FWnaahr/ ftaswtired My. 
Baflow> « belora dien wew^itijoawted with the pet^ 
■lei^Qt eiiiBets of guMpofrdcr-^ tbvy warn accmf omed 
to caatbatdoie togetMr> with strms or lonr^iean : 
and tot thit vtasao, &«y eoTerad iheiMelves is a 
satiety of wty, to deleiid their hodies from the 
fiaapom of their eaeiafeB. The ahMd was worn 
vpo&tbair left ax«a^ and eompeaed ef boards iited 
tegath«r> aa4 atrcngllheaed wkb tha hides ef toA* 
laala and plates of iimi^ miflcietttW long and broad 
to coTcv almost the wbiele body of a man. When 
diey weat out to battle, they plaeetl HiemselTea in 
•vea rows or ranks, with their shields extended be* 
isretiiem, to seevre dwm from the anows aad wea* 
pans af their enemies. Upon their heads thev 
srare a helawt; which was a eap ef iron or steel, 
ecaamented with the wtiving feathers of birds, or 
tlia tails of horses, tit Ai« maimer, with an even 
fmm, marddng aH at once,, and extending ilteir 
spears before them, th^y went forward to meet 
their eaemlss.'-^ ' I d^daipe/ said Tommy, 'such a 
■Igl* isvBt ha^ been prodigioosly fine ; and when 
I have afeddentidly met witfi soldiers myself,' f 
Iftaaght thsy mad^ snoh a Sgnre« wallting erect 
with their araos all glfttcrfng in the san, diet I have 
aoasetinisa thought I fraald be a sofdier myself, 
wlieaever Igraw bigenough/— * And h«ve yoa con- 
tldeiad/ inqaSied Mr. Bariow, ' what is the bnsi- 
na^ aad generally tk^ fate, of a soldier?'-^' No/ 
aaid Tommy } < I knoHr that he must fight some* 
timsfls hat What I thoaght so pleasant was, to 
■MBch ap and down in a fine red coat, with colours 
llying and masio playing, while all ihe ladies are 
iookog on, and smifing, and bowing: for I have 
heard a great many of them say, tbev loved a sol- 
dier above all things.'--' Well/ said Mr. Barlow, 
♦ I will presently endeavour to give you juster ideas 
«f what composes the life of a soldier ; let Hurry 
SOW go on irith his Story.' 



*^ —When Pliaxttfthvnu (for that wat the mime cf 
the Persian general) obterved that hie troops wesi 
never able .to etand against the Spartans, he sent 
to Agesilans, and requested that they might have a* 
meetiag* in order to treat about trems of peace. 
This the Spartan consented to, and appointed the 
time and place where he/ would wait for Phamaba^ 
«U8. When the day came, Agesilans arrived first 
at the place of meetine with the SparUns ; but, not 
seeing Phamabazus, he sat down upon the giaaa 
with his soldiers ; and, as it -was the hour of the 
army's making their repast, they pulled out their 
piovisions, wmch oonnsted of some coarse bread 
and onions; and began eating ver^ heartily. In 
the middle of them sat king Agesilans himself, ia 
no wise distinguished from the rest, neither by his 
clothing nor his fare : nor was there, in the whele 
army, an individual who more exposed himself to 
every species of hardship, or discovered less nieety^ 
than the king himself; by whichmeanahe was be* 
loved and leverenced by all the soldiers, who were 
ashamed of appearing less brave or patient than 
their general. • 

It was not long that the Spartan^ had thus re^ 
posed, before the first servants of Phamabaaus ar- 
rived ; who brought with them rich and costly caii 
pets, which they spread upon the groimd for their 
m aster to recline upon. Presently arrived anotha- 
troop, who began to erect a spacious tent with silken 
hangings, to skreen him and his train - fircmi the 
heat of the sun. After this came a company Of 
cooks and confectioners, with a great number of 

, loaded horses, who carried upon their backe all the 
materials of an elegant entertainment. I^ast of all 
app«ared Phamabazus himself, glittering with gold 
and jewels, and adorned with a long purple robe, 
after the fashion of the East ; he wore bracelets 
upon his arms, and was mounted upon aheautiM 
horse, that was as gaudily attired as himself. 

As he approached neaner, and beheld tht simple 
manners of the Spart^ king and his aoldiem, he 
could not help scofiEing at their poTerty, aiMl makiog 



fjijtii'iiwn %etireefc di^ir me«tt mppewwBoe ftad 
kw own. JiwgM&oariHce* iUl th»t w»n with hint 
we d to M inimtely dw9fted with tlM wk smI 
m&m» wmaslDi of their genomic «aic^t a-sii^le per^ 
iouywlM^ad aerrtti ntha Gkcimi ftmuet, aid 
flhavtiiiM WM hatter •o%««iBted with the ouiuiem 
•ad dimeiiiie <of these iie^ple. This maa wM 
l^gfatjr valved by Ph*niaba«is,f0r his wi^emmd* 
iag aad hennty, and* thereloee, whea he obnsrved 
tiwl he said nothiag, he insisted upon hie dedariag 
diiKirts as the rest had dene^— ' Sines the^ 



haa«eHtiiiKBts as the rest had dene^— ' Sines thei^ 
tvplied he, * yea eommand me to speak my epit 
nhniy O Phanahaaoi^ I most oanfisss that the-ve>« 
eireiaMUnce, winch is the cause of se aueh mirth 
te th»gentlenentb«t aectvapany yea« is the reason 
a£ an feais* On oar side» indeed, 1 see gold, and 
jmwmB^ and pw^e in shiudanoe; Iwt when I lo<4i 
fbrmen, 1 can find nothing but barbers, cooks, eon* 
faelioners, fiddlers, dancers, and eveiy Uiiag thai 
IB neat unmanly and nnfitfor wan on^ie GieeiaA 
ude^ I diseem none of these costly trifles, but j see 
iiottthat fnems their weapons^ and oompoaes im* 
paiMtmUe aims. I see men who have been brought 
up 4a despise every hardship, and £soe eveij daih 
gee;r who am amistomed to oheerve their maka, 
m «hey thehr leader, to take eveiy advantaga of 
their «namy,.and tofalldeadin ^eir plases sathet 
than 40 Inm their bfetcks. Were the contest ahont 
who should drese a dinner, or <arl has* with^thtt 
greateetmoetVylshoiddnotdoub^Umfc tlw Peraiaai 
spowid.gain tte advantage bvt, when it. »s,»QDes» 
msgr to-eesHund in battle, whem ^ price is wonrl^ 
hardinem and Talour, I cannot help drieading men^ 
wiho am innred to wounds, and lahoumv and sufiSeiw 
mg; not easi lever think Hiatthh Pemian gold wiU 
bamda to rwietthe €hneian iron^^ 

Phamabaaus was so strnd^ urith. ths iRuth and 
>BSt|wmof thjBM mms«i^thal;,imm that very bouiv 
he detennined to contend no more v^.th such in** 
vlneihlestoopa^ hut bedfaiUhaaeaw^ towards mak- 
ing peace wstkshe Spactana; by whieh means ^ hn 
nmaesvw&4iiBme}lsmd «ountm ;liam » d<m i BWew. 

1L2 
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< Yon see by this ttory/ said Mr. Bailow, * thai 
fine clothes are not always of the consequence yon 
imagine, since tbey are not able to giye their wear* 
ers either more strength or courage than they hmd 
before, nor to preserve them from the attacks of 
those whose appearance is more homely.—- But since 
you are so little acquainted with the businem oi a 
soldier, I must shew you a little nu)re clearly in 
what it consists. Instead, therefore, of all this pa* 
geantry, which seems so strongly to hare acted 
upon yonr mind, I must inform you that there is no 
human beii^ exposed to suffer a greater degree of 
misery and hardship : he is often obUged to march 
whole days in the most violent heat, or cold, ov 
rtiin, and frequently without victuals to eat, ot 
dothes to cover him ; and when he stops at n%ht» 
the most that he can expect is a miserable ca&vaa 
tent to shelter him, which is penetrated in eveiy 
part by the wet, and a little straw to keep hit body 
from the damp, unwholesMne earth. Frequently he 
cannot meet with even this, and is obliged to lie »!•< 
covered upon the gipund ; by which means he con- 
tracts a thousand diseases, which are more fatal 
than the cannon and weapons of the enemy. Svetj 
hour he is exposed to engage in combats at the ha. 
sard of losing his lin^, of being cripnled or mor- 
tally wounded. If he gain the victory, ne generally 
has only to becin again and fight anew, till the wav 
is over ; if he be beaten, he may probably lose his 
Ufenpon the spot, or be taken prisoner by the ene- 
my ; m which case he n^y languish several moaUiB 
in a dreary prison, in wuit of all the necessariee of 
life*' 

« Alas I' said Harry, ' what a dreadful picture do 
you draw of the fale of those brave men who suffer 
so much to defend their coumry : surely, those who 
employ them shoold take cave of them when they 
are sick, or wounded, or incapable of providing M 
themselves.' 

* 80 indeed,' snswered Mr. Barlow, ' they o«gM 
to do t but rash and foolish men engi^ in wam^ 
wiihoot either Justiee or reMon; aadadMsa they 
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m over, tliey think nomon of tb«imlim|ypj people 

who have served thehi at na much Iom to thea^- 

•elvee/ 

• Harry, Why, 8ir» I have often thonsht, that, as 

All waie eonsMt in ■bedding blood and doing mi»> 

chief to our fellow-creatares, they seldom can be 

iMt. 

- Mr, Barlow, You are indeed right there. — Of all 

the blood that hat been shed since the beginning of 

the world to the present day, hot very little indeed 

has been owing to any cause that had either justice 

or common sense. 

Harry. I then have thonght (thoagh I pity poor 
•oldiers extremely, and always give them something 
if I have any money in my pocket>» that they draw 
these mischiefs upon themselves, because they en- 
deavour to kill and destroy other people ; and there* 
fore, if they suffer the same evils in return* they 
can hardly complain. 

Mr, Barlow, They csnnot complain of the evils 
to which they v<^untarily expose themselves ; but 
they may justly complain of the ingratitude of the 
people for whom they fight, and Who take no care 
of mem afterwards. 

Harry. Indeed, sir, I think so. But I cannot 
conceive why people must hire others to fight for 
them. If it is necessary te fight, why do they not 
iig^t for^diemselves? — I should be ashamed to go 
to anodier boy and say. to him, * Pray go and veup 
tore your life or limbs for me, that I may stay at 
home and do nothing.' 

Tommy, What, if the French were to come here, 
as they said they were about to dO} would you go 
out to fight them yourself ? 

Harry, I have heard my father say, thi|t it was 
every man's duty to fight (ox his country, iif it were 
attacked: and if my father went out to fight, I would 
go out with him. I would not willingly hurt any 
body; b<^t if they attempt to hurt me or my coun- 
trymen, we should do right to defend ourselves; 
^ould we not, sir? 

Mr. Barlow. This is certainly a case where m^ 
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have a Tfeliftto defend ^tmurnkvu : UttSiiiiiftbMM 
t» wld hto lift or pApesiy to anoUMr that hM sua 
rignt to take it. Among thote Grecians, whom JWI 
^R»ei« talking of, ererv man traa a aoldter^ a«A al- 
^»«ys loady to defoul hia coantry whaaevoi H wiui 
•ttacked. 

H<nry, Pray, dear sir, read to master Toimngr 
the story of Lmmdas, which gave me ao wKb f^eit- 
•nie; I inn sum he wiU Uke to hear it. 

Mv. Bailow aocoffdingly nad 

THE HISTORY OF LEONIDAS, KINO OF SPARTA. 

Tri kfaig of Persia commanded a great axtcit of 
lerritory, which was inhabited b^ many BuUioaa of 
people^ and not only abounded in all the neceaaattei 
M \\f», bat prodnoed immense qaaniities of gold 
-attd rtilver, and OTtry other eostly thing. Yet all 
this did not svtisfy the haogfaty mind of XeraeSy 
who at that time possessed the empire of this eoiua* 
tiy » he considered that the Gveciaas, his ndgh- 
bouvs, were free, and refused to obey his imperioaa 
•vders; which he foolishly imi^^cid all "**'*^ri^d 
ahoukl re^ct: he therefore deiemiined to make an 
expedition with a mighty army into Gfeeee» and to 
Conquer the ooontry . For this reason he raawd ameh 
m prodigious araiy, that it is almost in^iossihla to 
describe it; th« nmnber of men that ejomposedlt 
•eemed sufficient to conquer the wheile world,, and 
mil the fefees the Ghredans wern able to raise would 
ieayeely wnount to a hundredth past. Mevertheleas 
the Grecians held public councils to consult about 
tlhetr common safety; and they nobly 



that ss they had hitherto lived free, so thev would 
either maintain their liberty,. or bravely die mils 
deHeace. 

In themean time, Xenes wascontinually maielfe* 
ing forward, and at length entered the territory of 
Cmeee. The Gredans had not yet been able to 
assemble their troops or amke their piepacatiena ; 
and therefore they were strud: with eonstenaitiaii 
at the approach of such an army as attendad 
"^^encea. 



[ 
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L90tM9» WW •Athat tiiM king of flpvln; mtA^ 
WtMn ht oeiiiid«Md thealate of 9&m,h» mv oiw 
■Mthod mlone by wkich th« nmi of hU c o iuHr j mi 
Idl Chweee eoida be prrrait«rf.r^Ia order to tntos 
fte aMreealtivMMl piuts of this eoiiiitrT« it «u m* 
c e wa iy for the Penian anny to nat cL thuwueli & 
tvry rough and momitalnoiu diatrid^ called 'Aw' 
mapjrlm, Thera was on]y one nanow load thvoadh 
tfl these moQiitaiiM, whieh it waa poasible fer eii^ 
ft Teiy small number of men to defend lor isane 
time against the most namenma «nny» Iieonidas 
pereeived, that, if a small namber of vMidmte nMO. 
would andertoke to defend this passage, it wesM 
letard the march of the whole Persiaia anaj, aad 
^ve the Grecians time to celled dbeir troopSir^Bat 
who would midertake so desperate an enterpsiaa^ 
where there was scarcely any possibility of escaping 
alive? For this reason, Leonidas determined to 
todertdce the expedition himself, with snch o£tii» 
Spartans as wonld volnntarily attend him ; and to 
tfaeriflce his own life for the preservation oi^'- 



' With this dei^ he assembled the chief peisoaa 
of Sparta, and laid before them the necessity erf de« 
fenaiHgthepessofThenDopyhB. They wnre equally 
eonrinced of its importance, bat knew not where to 
ifaid a man of such determined valovr aa to mideiw 
ttika it. * Then,' said Leenidas, ' sfasee there is ao 
more worthy man fMidy to perform thaa serricoy 1 
myself will mdertake it, with those who will vv* 
hintarily' accompany me.' They were stmek with 
^dmrration at his proposal, and praised the peaft* 
xiess of his mind, bat set before him tixe oertara de« 
ftmction which most attend him. ' All tUs/ said 
Iieonidas, ' I hare already oonsidexed: bat I am 
determined to go, with the appearance indeed of 
defending the pass of Thermopylae, bat in reality ta 
die for the liberty of Greece.' Saying thisy he » 
ttantly went ont of the assembly, and pv^mred fot 
the expedition; taking with him about three handled 
Spartans. Before he went, he embiaced his wife, 
who himg abdnt him in tear*, aa bein^ well 
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qiiunted with the dangerous poroose of his ukccB : 
bat he eadeavoared to comfoTt her ; aad told hekw 
that a short life was well sacrificed to the interesta 
of his ooimtryt and that Spartan women should be 
inore careful about the glory than the safety of their 
husbands: fie then kissed his infant children, and, 
oharging his wife to educate them in the same prin<* 
e^les he had lived in, went out of his house» to put 
himself at the head of those brave men who were 
to accompany him. 

As they marched through the city, all the inha- 
bitants attended them witb praises and acclama* 
tions ; the young women sang songs of triumph, and 
fleattered flowers before them; ihe youths were 
jealous of their glory, and lamented that such a 
ooble doom had not rather fallen upon tbemselves^ 
while alltheirfriendsand relationa seemed rather to 
exult in the immortal honour they were going to 
acquire, than to be dejected with the apprehensions 
of their loss : and as they coniiAued their march 
through Greece, they were joined by various bodies 
of their allies ; so that their number amounted to 
about six thousand when they took possession of 
the straits of Thermopylae. 

In a short time, Xerxes approached with his in- 
numerable army, which was composed of various 
nations, and armed in a thousand different man- 
ners ; and, when be had seen the small number of 
his enemies, he could not believe that they really 
meant to oppose his passage : but when he wi&s tola 
that this was surely their desigu, he sent out a 
■mall detachment of bis troops, and ordered them 
to take those Grecians alive, and bring them bound 
before him. The Persians tro<^s set out, and atr 
tacked the Grecians with considerable fury : but in 
an instant they were routed, the greater part slain* 
and the rest obliged to fly. Xerxes was enraged at 
this misfortune, and ordered the combat to be re- 
newed with greater forces. The attack was renew* 
ed, but always with the same success, although he 
sent the bravest troops in his whole army. Thua 
was this immense ariny stopped in iu career^ and 
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the pride of their monarch hiiid>led»hy •oiacon* 
•iderable a body of GreciaoBy that thej were not at 
first thought worthy of a terioos attack. At length* 
what Xerxes with all his troops was ineapable of 
effecting, was performed by the treachery of sone 
of the Grecians who inhabited that conntiy. For 
a great reward they undertook to lead a chosen body 
of tho Persians across the moantains by a secret 
path* with which Jthey alone were acquainted. Ac* 
cordingly, the Persians set out In the night» aad» 
having passed over the mountains in sue^, en* 
camped on the other side. * 

Aasoon as day arase, Leonidas perceived that he 
had been betrayed* and that be was soirooaded by 
the enemv ; nevertheless, with thesame ondannted 
coura^, he took all necessary measures, and pre* 
pared for the fate which he had lone resolved to 
meet. After praising and thanking the allies, for 
the bravery with which they had bsJutved, he sent 
them sll away to their respective countries: many 
of the jSpartans too he would have dismissed under 
various pretences; but they, who were all deter- 
mined imer to. perish with their king, than to re- 
tam, refused to go. When he saw their resolution, 
he consented that they should stay with him, and 
share in his fate. All day, therefore, he remained 
quiet in his»camp : but when evening approaclmd, 
ae ordered his troops to take .some refreshment, 
and, smiling, told them * to dine like men who were 
to sup in another world/ They then completely 
anaed themselves, and waited for the middle of the 
night, which Leonidas judged most proper for the 
desien he meditated : he saw that the Persians 
would never imagine it possible, that such ab in* 
significant body of men should think of attaeking 
their numerous forces; he was therefore determine 
ed, in the silence of Uie night, to break into their 
camp, and endeavour, amid the tenor and confn* 
aion which would ensue, to purprise Xences himself. 
. About midnight, therefore, this determined ImhI^ 
«f Grecians marched out, with Leonidas at their 
head. They soon broke into the Persian camp, and 
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pift«B toIHglit tlMt flaradto oppoie feau Iftll 
impMsiU«to dttsoribctlu terror and cMsfinMBviriek 
eaaoBd among to aBany tfaoosanda, thus ismb* 
peotadlj mrpiuad. Still the Chraciana aaatcheii «■ 
lAcleaay inqwnetrable ordar, ovartncmng the tei^ 
tteatroying all that daved to vesut, and driving thait 
vaat and mi^^ army like frightened dieep befoora 
them. At length they came even to the impe ri al 
tent of Xeixea^ and, bad he net quitted it at ibm 
fixst iJaann, he iroidd there have ended at once hie 
life apd.cfxpedition. The Grecians in an inatamt 
pat all the ^aids to flight, and nuhing nponi Aeini* 
pedal pafiSon, Tiolenth^ evettomed it» and tram- 
pled vmkn their feet aU the coatly f nmltare, and 
veiaaia elgeld> itliich were «ed by the mensnhs of 



Bnt new the morning tegan to appeat ; and ikm 
Feraianav who had disooTared the nndl nnmtaer d 
their asaaifawta, surrounded them «n every aid«> 
'and, withoot daring to come to a close engagemeol^ 
ponied in th«ir duts and missive weapons. Hm 
Gaeeiana were weaned even with the toils of eov 
€/aestf and their 'body was already oetnideinbly dS* 
miniehed x nevertheless, Leonidas, who wa» yet 
aUve, let on the intrepid few that yet naaained to ft 
fattsh attack; again 1^ • rushed upon the Peniniia^ 
and pieaeed i^ir thickest bMtaliene as often as ht 
cDold reach them. Bntvnloor itself was vninagaiMt 
each ineqnaUty of nnmbeta : at every ohaige thft 
6aeeinn rante gfew thinner and thxaneiv till Hf 
fength they wave all destroyed, withent a eingltt 
aaanhaviog quitted his poet w turned his back npttn 
the •enemy. 

'^ Really/ said Tommy, when the history wnt 
fiaishied, ' Leonidas was a bmve m«n indeed. Bnl 
whnt became of Xerxes and his aitay alter the deadi 
ef this valiant Spartan ? was he «ble to overcome the 
OM«ians, or did they repnlse-him ?'->' Yen ave now 
able to read for yourself,' replied Mr. Baiiow ; * and 
thtsreibm, by exanrining the historiea of those coun- 
tiies, fou may be informed of every ihing yen de^ 
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And now the fitoei had eontimied for MWiil 
weeks, ajid Tommy had taken advantage .of the 
eveniAgty whkh generallT {Mvved clear and star- 
light, to imim^ve hia knowledge of the heavena. He 
had already ornamented his paper globe with se* 
▼eral of the most remarkable constellations. Aionnd 
the Pole-star he had discovered Peneos and An* 
droaeda, and Cephens and Cassiopeia's chair,* Be- 
tween these and the bright Orion, which rose eveiy 
night and glittered in tiie 8oaih,he discovered seven 
small stars that were set in a closter, and called the 
Pleiades. Then» underneath Orion, he discovered 
another glittering star, called Sirius, or the Bof 
star. All these, he oontinaally observed, jonmeycd 
every night from east to wrat, and then appealed, 
the evening after, in their former places/ — ' How 
strange it is,' observed Tommy one day to Mr. Bar- 
low, 'that all these stars should be continually 
turning about the earth!' — * How do you know/ re- 
plied Mr. Barlow, < that they turn at all?* 
. Tommjf, Because. I see them move every night. 

Mr, Barlow. But, how are you sure that it is the 
stars which move every night, and not the earth il* 
self? 

Tommy considered and said, ' But then I should 
see the earth move, and the stars stand still* 

Mr* Bmrlow* What, did you never ride in a 
eoi^7 
, Tcmtng, Yes, sir, very often. 

Mr, Barimo, And did you then see that the coach 
moved, as yon sat still and went along a level readf 

Tammgf. No, sir, I protest I have often thought 
that the houses and trees, and all the country, 
glided swiftly along by the windows of the coach. 
. Jfr. Barlow, And did yon never sail in a boatf 

Tommgf, Yes, I have: and I protest, I have ob* 
served the same thing: for I remember, I h*ve olten 
thought the shore was runnin|r away from the beat^ 
instead of the boat from the shore. 

Mr, Batrhw, If that is the case, it ia posaible» 
eren though the earth should move, instead of the 
ftws^ Ihajt y on ni%ht only see what you do at pre* 
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•eHt> nd imagine, Aftt tiM eMA yott an «^^ %u 

Tonm^, B«tiftkBOtnioielULely,tkctM«litild« 
tikingt as die man and nw thMdd iiiove> tba&Mtth 
• kuqpB Aiog w the aatth? 

Mr^ Bmlam^ Aad Iww d* joakmowiliat tlie sImi 
mm! sn aae M tmallf 

S'owHy. I we thmto be to, ib. Tlwftevi ne 
•oimaU»tliettiieyeieh«MllytobeeeebateIl; niii 
tbBMUi itMlf, whkh iamock lafger, does Mt eeeiii 
bi8||n than a smaU Tovnd table. 

%e day after tihU ooav^natien^ at the ireathet 
waft blight and dear, Mr, Bariew went out t» wdfk 
vkh Hairv and Tommy. Afy by thiatime> Tommy 
waa iansed to f atague, and able ti> walk masy mflea> 
they cettCimwd tbeir excnnien over the htHe, till at 
last they came in sig^ ef the eea^-^As they wertf 
dimmting themselves widk the immense ^oS{»ect el 
water tut was befort. themi Mr. Barlow pereeived 
something isatin| at a distanee, so small as to be 
scaneiy disoeniiMs by liie eve. He pointed it oat 
to Tomnrf, who with some diiioalty was able tfr dis. 
tmgnish ft, and asked him what he thoi^ht it was? 

Tommy answered that he imagined it to be sobM 
little fitting boat;* but eosM not w«ll tell> on ac- 
eomt ol the distanoe. 

Jfr. BmJam^ If yon da not then see a sM^, wlUt 
is it you do see, or what does that object appear M 
your eyes? 

Tmmnif. Jill that I can see, is no nsoM than a 
Hide dosky speck, whidi seems to gx»w bigger and 
htegsr* 

Mr* Barbw. And what is the vsason it gro%vri 
binnr and bigger. 

3'smii^. Becanse it eemes neai«r and Bearet to 

Mr. BorlMv. What, then, does the same fMaf 
wmHm i c is mipcar small, and sometiases greatt 
Tomrngf, Vet, sir, it seems smell when If is at • 
gvesftdiitam^; hr I hav« dbservedev«Bboiises and 
charehet, when yon are at some miles distant, seeot 
tatiie eye vwysaDoOl indeed: «sd»»ir I ebsevfw 



tb«* tbe vmmI ii twlii^ tswuMs iu> ttdlt it »oc, 
•s I imagiii^d, a littto fishisg boat, b«t • ihiptillh 
»nMt ; ior I Iwgiii to dittw^ifb the mmI*. 

Mr. Bailow walked tm a littfe v^ile by the sM« 
of the Ma » and preeendy Tommy eatted o^tagam : 
« I pratett^I WMmietekea aeain;. frntitmrna^m^wmx 
ael with one mM(, as I tbcmght a little wldle ago^ 
bat a fine leii^ abip, with three great wuuu, and 
aU her eaile before tbe wind. I beHera ehe UHt 
either be a Uttge.BMichaat^maa ear else alrigatv.^ 

Mr, Barlow, Will yon then take notice of wbM 
yon have now been saying? What wa« fiift oiOy a 
iibtle dniky speck, became a vessel withene aaati 
and now wis vessel with one anaat phaa^ appNM 
a ship of a very laige stie, with aU her mastt^ ami 
sails, and rigging cooi^lete. Yet all thaw tfaaree 
appearances aie only the same olgect^ at diftefeMl 
distances from yoar eye. 

Tomm^, YeB, sir; that is all vefy taraa indeed. 

Mr.Barhw, Why, then^ii the ship, wkkhisnaw 
Inll in s%hty were to tadi about again, and sailawiqF 
from OS as fast as she approacfaad Joat aour j 4^m 
do ion tlonh would happen! . 

Tommy, It would grow leaa and Ism wy mi- 
ante liU it appeared a speck again. 

Mr. Burlaw. Yousaid* I thmk, that the saa was 
avefyaDaaUbody,aotbiggsrtfaannrOiadtaUa) > 

TomKflff Yes, air. 

Mr, Borhw, Supposing, then, the son wcvs to 1m 
removed to a much greater distaince than it is at 
now; what would happenl woaid it appeas the 
same to yoor eyes 7 

Tommv considered for some Ume, and thenaaidt 
' If the ship grows lets and less, till at last it appears 
a asece speck, by going farther and faither, tsheald 
think the son would do the same/ 

Jfr.B0fi0if;,ThefreyOttareperfeetly right: thaio* 
fore, if the son were to depart farther and furthea 
froos Qs^t last it would appeakr no bi^per tlMaa one 
of those twinkling stars that you see at ao gieat a 
distance above year head. 

Xmmmht. Xhatl.pedectiy comprehfiBd* 
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Mr. Mmitw , Battf»ontbecoiitrafy,oneoft]io«e 
twinlding ttan were to approach nearer and nearer 
to where yon stand, what do yon think Would hwp* 
peti? would it BtiU appear of the same tise? 

Tomn^, No, sir. The ship as it came nearer to 
ni, appeared every moment larger; and therefore^' 
I think the star must do the«ame. 

Mr* Barlow, Might it not then at last appMr ai 
big as the sun now does; just as the son would 
dwindle away to the sise of a star, were it to be r»* 
moyed to a still greater distance? 
- Tommjf, Indeed, I think it might. 

Mr. Barlow, What then do you imi^ine must 
liappen, amid the sun approach a great deal nearer 
to us? Would its size remain the same? 

Tomm^, No; I plainly see that it must appear 
bigeer and bigger, the nearer it comes. 

Mr, Barlow, If that is the case, it is not so Tory 
certain that the earth we inhabit is bigger than the 
■un and stars. They are at a very great distance 
from us; therefore, if any body could go from the 
^arth towards the sun, how do you think the earth 
would appear to him as he journeyed on? 

Tommff* Reially, I can hardly tell. 

Mr, Barlow, No ! Why, is it not the same things 
whether an object goes from you, or you from the 
olijject ? Is there any difference between the ship't 
asking away from ns> and our walking away from 
the ship? 

Tommff, No, sir. 
. Mr» Barlow, Did you not say, that if the sun 
could be removed farther from our eyes> it would* 
lippear less ? 

Tommjf. To be sure it would. 

Mr. Barlow. Why then, if the earth were to 
sink down from under our feet, lower and lower, 
what would happen ? would it have the sameap- 
pearance? 

Tommy. No, sir ; I think it must appear less and 
less, like the ship when it is sailing away. 

Mr, Barlow, very right, indeed.— But now at- 
tend to what I asked you just now: If a person 
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eould Hm slowly into the air, and moaiit atill btgifaar 
and higher, towaids the sun ; what would happent 

TVNmny. Why, the same as if the earth were to 
sink from under us : it woidd appear less and less. 

Mt, Barlow, M^fat not the earth then at least 
appear as small as the sim or moon does? 

' To mmjf , I can hardly eonceive. that: and yet, 
I see it would appear less and less the farther ho 
wsnt> . 

Mr. Barhw, Do you rememher what hMpeaed 
to yon, when you left the island of Jamaieaf 

Tammjf, Yes, I do. One of the blacks held me 
npon the deck, and then I looked towards the 
iuand : and I thought ^at it began to more awi^ 
from the ship* thongh, in reality, it was the ship 
moved away from the land : and then, as the ship 
eontinued sailing along the water, the island ap- 
peued less and bss. First, I lost sight of the trees 
and houses diat stood upon the shore ; and then I 
eould only see the highest mountains ; and then I 
could scarcely see the mountains themselves ) and, 
at last, the whole island appeared only like a dark- 
mist above the water; and then the mist itself die* 
appeared, and f could see nothing but a vast ex« 
lent of water all round, and the sky above. 

Mr, Borloiff.. And must not this be exactly ths 
case, if you could rise up into the air, hi^er and 
higher, uid look down upon the earth. 

Towm^ , Indeed it must. 

Mr, Bmrhw, Kow then yon will be able to an- 
swer the question 1 asked you a little while ago :-» 
Gould a person travel straight forward from the 
earth to the sun: how would they both appear ts 
him as he went forward 7 

Tmm^. The earth would appear less and leas as 
he went from it, and the sun bigger and bigger. 

Mr. Barlow. Why, then, perhaps it would hap- 
pen at last, that the sun appeared bigger than the 
earth. 

TomHHf, Indeed it might. 

Mr* Barhw. Then you see that you mnsS no 
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loBMr'Idk of tiw Moth'ft being Iftive, aAddi« «tt 
snail; linet thvtsity only happen, oeouiw yov aiv 
«0ar tke eae, and ai a grciai distance from tin ether, 
iU kestt yon nnistnow he oonvtaeedy thathoth th» 
earn and state must be imeseneeW bigger t&aik you 
would at ibst sight gnees Uwm to be. 
. As tbeyiveie retarnhig home, they happened to 
paMthiengha. sMall tomn. in their way, and eaw a 
crowd of people going into a house : which gave 
Vr. Bariow lae -cairiosity te in^ahrv the reason. 
Tliey were toUl> thatthere was a wonderlid persotf 
tber*y wbo penformed a variety of strange imd di- 
■etiling eafBniiMnta.-^On Tommy's espressing a 
gseat desun to see these- curious exhibrtioasy Mr. 
Barlow tedc them both in, and they all sealed 
t hsB s aeW ee among the audience. 
. PMaenHytfae peiforaser began hie axhihilieae, 
whidt veiy mn^ diverted Tommy, and euzprlaed 
theapeetatora. At length after a vaiiebrefcail* 
Qos tncka upoR cards, the conjurer desired Aen t» 
theatre a large besinof water,wilhdke4gafeof a 
liMle swan floatinc upon the eurfaoe. 'Geaclemen,* 
said tiw man,' I have reserved this earioiis eitpe* 
■ haein f« >rtbe Issty beeauseit is the most woftdetlal 
of all that I have to dvew» or that, perhaps, wa^ 
eefer eriubited to the preasnt hour. You see that 
9hratt4 it is aoimite'than a little image, withovl 
either sense or life. If yon haee any doubt upon 
the subject, take it up in your haada and easanine 
itb^-^Aedoidingly, several of the speetaitoie ttfok it 
up in their hands, and, after having enmnned it,' 
aai it down- again upon thC'Wsdar.^-^'Nowv' ten t i - 
■aed ha» '•this swan whsofa to vou appears totally' 
without sense or motion, is of so eattaofdinaiT n 
aalmn, that he kaoaraaie, his master, and wttl lol- 
lowin any direction thiitl command.'' Sayine tfili^ 
he took oat a little ]|»eoe of bread, and, whistUng to 
Uabiiii^ osdeved. lam So some to the side of Av 
basin and be fed. Immediately, to the great ca*- 
prise of all the company, ifhe swan tamed tb&at and 
inthasideoff thehaiin. The MMiirhistlwi 
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«ad pwsiud dM Mnd of hi* matter to ih% t/Am 
fide o£ tjphiiwtt 

The fj p e cUit ar g eouid iiai>dty faeUeve dMi9cyee£ 
and seSM of tbem gvt litde |neeee of breedy and 
beUthem out, imagiiuBf that be would do tbe 
aama to theou But it vet in inaoi tkey whutled 
eadfwiaeiitod their teead; the Wrd rwiained vn* 
aiOTed ^ipon the water, aa^ obeyed no orden tmt 

^ When this ffshihftkn had beeaiepeated over and 
OBier again^ to the exiraae deliglMk and aatotdik* 
9eAt «f ail jMteaent, the eooipaay teae and diipei^ 
ed; and Mr, Bariow and the little hoya panned 
theavwayhoaae. 

Bnt Tonmy^i mind, waa lo engaged with what he 
had seen, that Cat aevend days he conld think and 
taUc ai nethmg eke. fie would m all that he had 
in the worUl to6n4 ont thia cuitowa trioky and to h« 
pminweri olewsh a awan. At length, aa he wae 
one day talking to Harry npon the sufcgeet, Haary 
toklldiai, with a nnile, that he believed he had 
found oat a method of dmag it; and that if he did 
notmietake, he wovld the next day ehewhim a ewan 
that woidd come to be fed as well asthe eonjuroi^ 
Aooevdini^y, Henry meolded a bit of wax into dto 
shape. of aawan, nd placed it open a basin of w»« 
tor. He dienpmsentcd to it apieeeof bmad, and, 
to .the ineanreesiUe delight of Toanny, the swan 
fMosned the Mead jest as he had seen w oie. 

After he had several tiases direrted Msneelf witi^ 
tlniexpesinieat, he wanted to be infonned of ihe 
enmpentson of this wonderful swan. Harry, tfaeiei.' 
&ini» shewed him, widbin the body of the bird, a 
I mg e nee d le, wlOdi lay acrossit from one end to the 
Qlheiw Intim bread with which the swsan was led^ 
he also shewed him concealed a anunH bar of inn* 
Hdaui^couidnot caBsprshend all th«i,.Blt&e«gh he 
mmH belsfle hie eves : but, Mr.Bailow, whe wan 
pseeent,taking.upthe bar of imn, and putting demni; 
wiresal needles upon the table, Xominy was inflr 
nil^yniminaad to see the nesifiaasitt >msp ^» 
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pitBK MAtAheitp'nt the approach of the lmr» and diool 
lowards it, at if they had been posseMedof life and 
sense. They thea hung all about the bar eo firmly, 
that, thoii^ it was lifted into the air, they all re- 
mained suspended, norerer quitted their hold* Mr; 
Barlow then placed a key upon the table ; and pat* 
ting the iron near it, the key attached itself as 
firmlv to the bar as the needles had done before. 
All this appeared so surprising to Tommy, Uiat he 
be^ed an explanation of it from Mr. Banow. That 
gentleman told him, ' that then was a. stone often 
found in iron mines, that was called the loocbftma. 
This stone is naturally possessed of the surprising 
power of drawing to itself all pieces of iron that tu« 
not too large, nor placed at too great a distance* 
Bdtwhat il equally extraordinary is, that Iran it- 
self, after having been rubbed upon the loadstone, 
aequines the same virtue as the stone its^, of at- 
tracting other iron* For this purpose, they take 
•mall Mrs of iron, and rub thwi carofnily upon the 
loadstone, and when they have acquired tni^ very 
extraordinary power, they call them magnetM, When' 
Harry had seen the exhibition of the swan, npon- 
levomng it over in his mind, he began to suspect 
that it was performed entiroly by the power of mag- 
netism. Upon his talking to me abont the affair, I 
confirmed him in his opinion, and furnished him 
with a small magnet to put into the bread, and a 
large needle to conceal in the body of the bird. Sa 
this is the explanation of the feat, which so moch 
pitasled you a few days past.' 

Mr. Barlow had scarcely done tpeakinf , when 
Tommy observed another curioos property of the 
swan, which he had not found out before. This 
bird, when left to itself, constantly rested in one 
particular direction; and that direction was faU 
North and South. 

Tommy inquired the Reason of this; and Mr. 
Barlow gave him this additional explanatioa. '.The 
persons who first discovered the wonderful pOMem 
of the loadstmne in comnmnicating its vartnes to- 
I, diverted themselves, as we do ao«|^.iB to«dw 



iag mbmUm «■< mmM fiMM ^dl ^Mi.-ivUbh iktff 
jMkde to Aoat vpm «i«ier>«Ml flRradM tli0m«boi& 
<iith odMryiMM «f 4Ntt. But it "(Ntt aot long %«• 
Sun ihay iosnA'om, «i^«u<«»MNr^ asotlMr tor- 

-w^nA^ 4M ii&cB « «0«4I« lNi4 <Mif* IwMi 4oiieb«d 

M% 1^ iMimtom, (tf iciNli 4ttft to ilo«t vpontbe 

viter <wUbo«t iMtMri&t, It ^wwUd IbVMkbV torn 

ItMll towards the North. Ift a dhoit thae, they 

Inprovod the dltev««ry toUiory aosd eoBtrired to 

tifcpenA'Ae laiddle «f the ueedte upon a pornt, *«> 

Jaaaalrthatittootild m tfwah tfii i Ine^evydtreetioii; 

this the V coi^tvd ^ifith a i ^lw i ease ; aad by th!e 

flManii«hey -aiwaye bad it 4iiih«fir'p«N»er to fiftd out 

all the ^aaxveve «c thete«nr«aaattd teaith. 

Tmnmif. Wtan'this •discovery of mixy neat ose) 

Jfv. AbtImp. Befove Ak tioBe, they had no'oihdr 

method of fiadiug theii way iftoiig the eea, hist'by 
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wduit^pitt'of theaky'oeiiiamMaiv^typeefred ateip^ 
•aaaoatof the ytmt ; and thit «iHAled ti»m to dis- 
edmtf Xatty Won> !NoAh, «Bd flMtOt. Bat n^beh 
they tot out from their own coontiy |>y tea, thfiV 
kaew ia ^wUeh dinwHoft the ptkM "Hm ^eihiated 
wUeh ithey xwve geing to. ff 4t1lMitt «heBatt» 
-thof had*eMy to liMai9ie head'tffthetMptonieb 
Ml'M tfaatiqiuBtMr %t <he h e Wtf rt i ^'iMdihey %oiiKi 
««mva «t ttat alaee «b0y #ei« •gofa^lo ; aad Ab 
Ifaey '«NR wuMed ito do by db mvlii g the -ataHi. 
ihat fremenity the ^i Nwtthw wm thKk, and itit 
itani«e(a»f«r a|if>eai«d ; anatfato th^ wetvleft 
la Usaadw «d)Ottt'lhd iMithiMM 'oo«i|ii witttoift 19ijb 
■rtMiHesf a«Mik tO'gaideVhete inlbBi^'Coiine. 

STmrnrnf. Poor feo|ilel they vmtt be 4h a ^SMad* 
M sitaartoii tedeed^ tott ^iboi* on Mdi aa fm- 
mente place as the<Ma> hi fbe ttiddfle oif m &tA 
«igjht, aiili:Bet4dile i/¥m to |^si aftiieir-iitiiatbn. 

dMr. t M m imv, Ver thift Teaso& At^ teldom darek 
ia ^fl*ia» oat of sight 'of i^hore^for liMr of losinf 
thMT way : W w i ii c h taeaas, tfll tMhrvoyages were 
loag'MMl tedioas; l(ir«lhey irere tAiHged to make 
fbem. aereral tinea at long «k ^lliey %mdd lusvh 

L 
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dooei could ^ey have .taken the straiglkt and near* 
est-way. But toon mfter the diiearery of this ad- 
mirable oroperty of the loadstone, they found that 
. the needile> i^hich had been thua piepand^ was ea- 
aable of shewing them the different Pp>Bts of die 
heavens, even in the darkest night. This endUed 
them to^ sail with greater secority, and to rentoie 
boldly upon the ifranenae ocean, which diejliad 
always feared before. 

Tommjf, How extraofdina^, that a little atone 
should enable people to crosa the aea, and to find 
their way from one country to the other I But I 
wonder why they tiJce aU these pains. 

Jfr* Boirlow, ThMt you need not wonder a^ wben 
you consider that one country frequently paoduces 
wiiat axiother does not; and» therefore, by ex> 
changing their different commodities^ iMth may 
live more conveniently than tbey did before. 

Sarrjf. But does noc almosjt every coudry pro- 

. dttce all that is neoesaary to awpport the inhabitants 

. of It ? and therefore they might Uve, I should think, 

even though they received nothing from any other 

country. 

Mn B0rlow» So might your father live perhaps 
'i^n the raoductions of his own farm; but he aome- 
'^timea sella his cattle, to purchase dothea ; taakit- 
timea his com,, to purchase cattle. Then he &e< 
quently ei^chaages with his neighbours one kind of 
grain for anoUier : and thua their mutual cooreni- 
ency is better promoted than if each were to-«on- 
fine himself to the produce of his own land. At 
the same time it is true, that every country whidi 
is inhabited by men^ contains within itself, all that 
is necessary for their subaifeten^ ; and what diey 
bring from other countries,' ia frequently mote 
hurtful than salutary to them. •*« 

Harry.. I have heard you say, that even in 
Greenland, ihe coldest and moat uHecrtDfoitable 
country in the worlds the inhabitants pffocova them- 
selves necessaries, and live contented. 

Tommjf. What, is there a part of the woiid atill 
colder than Laplandt ... 
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Jfr. BuH&m. Gnenluid is stiU Autber Nottfa, in^ 
tfae mf o w colder and more barreii. Tlie gtovoA » 
liiere covered with eternal 8dow«> vhielineyer BMlt, 
even in tlie smnmer. There are scarcely any ani* 
mala to be found, escepting bears, that live by prey- 
ing upon £sb. There are no trees growing opon any 
part of the country; so that the inhabitants hmne 
nothing to build their houses with, excepting the 
planks and trees which the sea washes away from 
other countries, and leaves upon their coast. With 
these they erect large- csbins, where several fami- 
lies live together. The sides of these hnts are 
composed of earth and stones, and the top seeand 
with torf ; in a short time, the whole is so cement- 
ed with frost, that it is impenetrable to the wealber 
daring the whole winter. Along die sides of the 
builiHng are made several partitioiis, in each of 
which a Greenlander lives with his family. Bach 
of these families have a small lamp continually 
burning before them, by means of which they cook 
their food and light themselves, and, what is 
equally necessary in so cold a country, keep up an 
•agreeable warmth throughout their apartment. 
Xbey have a few deer, which sometimes visit theM 
in the summer, and which the Greenlanders kill 
whenever they can catch them ; bat they are id* 
■moflt entirely destitnte of all the -vegetables which 
nerve as nourishment to man; so that th^ are 
^obliged to be -continually upon the sea, in order to 
jcatdh fish for their maintenance. 

Tamm^, What a dreadful life that must be in a 
.eenatry which is so cold 1 

Mir. Bar2atD. In consequence of that extreme 
«old, tjiose Korthem seas are* fall of such immense 
.quantities of ice, that they are sometimes a]nM)st 
covered with them. Huge pieces come floating 
down which are not only as big as the laj^nest 
.booses, but ev«i resemble small mountains. These 
.are sonetimes dashed against each, other by the 
wnids».with such immense force, that they would 
crash .the strongest ship to pieces, and with a noise 
tbat.exceeds the repoartof a cannon. Upen these 
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^M^>«liM Ate lrto^iMii4y«bea ^ateVaftta -^ 
e&ovaoos aisie ; .whioh have «Miec iattea •mI^ 
xmm ftheisv toid to beea cotiried ««^>» br liawe acn^ 
g^ ov«r^tb«6e icy bitt* in teaiok of fiali. 

Totmny. A»d is itpofloible that the ii^bidiittms 
of iuch a ooimtfy eaa find enoaghiii it lbir«M iibtit 
aeoMaitiesf 

JUr. AiKmp. TheaecMdtieB of lile wnrmeyfyw, 
and ave dwnf om io be f oand «ven in the wort ng^ 
ged «limat»» if tten ave-aot waniing to 'rt i w ii W i u i i^ 
ordefiJDteBtinindoitnr. faptenfifai oaotthfaa Hh» 

the 



tiUf, and Hfc moat of the move te n me wt e 
gn^at munben ate mMnfeamed in idleneM, andimi^ 
gina that diey were only <hom to liimmpoiitheiaii 
be«r of otheas; b«t inaoch aconntty m-GmeoHnA 
it daacribed to 'he, it vfcqiurea contiinud anartfflA.ta 
proewra the aimpkest auppovt of hmnan life ; maA 
lliat^foife iio one'can Kve at «n, who «€lli&ot«nik 
fbxr hunaolf in thoaamc manner aa hianeighhotmii 
itkmm^. Yon said that these peonle had HMtfaar 
Aeah nor con ; do they then dethe UMmselvea ^lUk 
tbe aXitts of ish, «a wcAl aa live upon tbemt 
. -Hr. tBaiflow. There is in those seaa a paaoHtt 
apeciea of animal «srlled a wtoL He is aine oritfr 
fe^ loafs, and hm two email feat iMffoic, om wU«k 
he ia aue to walk a little upon the ahova ; itn faa 
fre^pieatly eoasaa out of the aea, and aleapa^ m 
amuaes liimaelf upon the iaod, or iee. SialMfdy is 
«rery large, and ful of oil> «»d ibehinASie haataw 
legs which resemble -fins, with wfaidh he awiBsa tik 
Ibewdtar. XhisanimaliistheaonsteiitpNiyvfthe 
Greenlander^ and famishes lum with aiU he.iMMli. 
The Aesh he eats; the fat aarvea him to tfeelliiab 
laa^i, which IB alaoataa veaaaaaiy aaf ood tedf in 
«hatboU«lsmam. With Aeakin. he mahaa«lodMi 
thtt a«e ^mpanatsable toihe wattavy or lima the fft^ 
aiile <tf 4iis hat to heap out die weather. Aa thk 
Auimal ia'aonaoaasaarytothe enstesoa 0f aCta 
landafr, tt ashis gteateat f lorytochase and tste i 
dPor thia paifiaBe, -lie plaoea himsalf in a omH ' 
ffow iboat, tiie (topaf trtnch is ooMvad ^vet arith«h» 
«ldat«f Ma]a»4Bd4doBea4Kmmdtfao>iiiddla «C <ht 



♦iWr f •- li^bt w Mitiiidy to «xe1ii«b tfte i*<«t«v» H« 
)m »>l«i»g o«r*.or padi^y broad, at both. ends^wlMl 
ke dips first on one side^ then on the other, and lowa 
■Wag vnUi incrediM* swiftness over the rougbest 
QBapt. fib cwnries with him a harpoon, which ia a 
bind ol laBoe» or jaTolin^ tied to a long^ thoii^, at tha 
QMfl of which ia fixed a bladder, oa some other light 
^iai^tiMJt ainks wkK difficulty. When the fiaher- 
Viao ia thus pcspated, he Aium lightly along tb« 
waters, till he perceives at a distance one of theaa 
IHIimala fioating upon the smrface. TheGreenlander 
ikem appgnachea aina aa softly aa he ia able, audi ^ 
pewiS>le> eoairives thiA th« ankaal shall have tba 
visA miA snn in his eyes. When he is sufficiently 
Beav^ be throws his harpoon, and generally womida 
tiifl creature ; in which caae, he instawbly horriea 
•wa^j^ avul carries %ith him tha thong and bladderv 
JI«lHi» not long- before he is compelled' to> rise 
ltaiil&t#tfae aarface of the water, to breathe ; and 
tfcHBQt tha^ Graenkmder, who baa been rpursuing him 
•i&'idbe tlBe> attacks him anew, and dispatches bim 
wkUI tk thactev lance, which he baa bmnght with 
ftim for that pnrpose. He then ties hia ^pxey to hia 
ln»t» snA tdw< it after hiin to his family, wbore- 
nriive ik ^h jay, and dresa it for their snpper.^-^ 
Altheogh these poor people live a life of siicn oob- 
tivwal &ig«e, and' are obliged to earn their food 
y^A ao<Bincb hardship, th^ ave generova and hos- 
yitaibla in the management of it : for there ia not a 
yeiraoaifpfesent bat is invited to partake of the feaat| 
^sdlaGreenlander wonld think nimself dishononrea 
1^ life; if he should be thought capablie ol wiatung 
t» keep it all' to himself. 

2RMNny. I think it seema aa if, the lesa people 
fcitd^ the itoxe generous they asa with it. 

JMr.jBorieir. That ia net anftcqnently thp casoy 
and should be a lesson to aoany ol our rich at home> 
who imagine that they have nd(hin|f to do witk their 
fdKrtune,^ but to throw it sway upon th^r pleasnrea > 
vhilp tbera are so maa^ thousands ia want of the 
•&mnioa necessarisa of Kle. - ' 

Tmmiv. But pray, th^ have yvm »» ntosa pa»- 
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ticnlan to tell me about these GreeiilandeT»;^for t 
think it is the most carious accoimt I ever heard in 
my life? 

Mr. Barlow. There is another very curious par* 
ticular indeed to be mentioned of thes^ countries ; 
in these seas is found the largest animal in the 
world ; an immense "fish, which is called the whaie. 

Tommp. Oh dear! I have heard of that extraor- 
dinary animal. And pray, sir^ do the Oreenlnnders 
ever ciUich them ? 

Mr, Barlow, The whale is of such a prodigious 
fize> that he sometimes reaches seventy or ei^ty, 
or even more than a hundred feet in length. He is 
from ten to above twenty feet in height, and every 
way large in proportion. When he swims along the 
seas, he appears rather like a large vessel floating 
upon the waters, than a fish. He has two holes in 
BIB head, through which he blows out water to A 
great height in the air ; immense fins, and a tail 
with which he almost raises a tempest when he 
lashes the sea with it. Would you not believe that 
such an animal was the most dreadful of the whole 
brute creation? 

Tommgf. Indeed, sir, I should! I should ibiak 
that such a fish would overset whole ships, and de« 
vonr the sailors. * 

Mr, Barlow. Far from it ; it is one of the most 
innocent in respect to man that the ocean produces ; 
nor does he ever do him the least hurt; unlesa by 
accidentally overturning vessels with his enormous 
bulk. The food he lives upon is chiefly small fish, 
and particularly herrings. These fish are bred in 
such prodigious shoals» amid the ice of those north- 
em climates, that the sea is absolutely covered with 
them for miles together. Then it is that the hui^ry 
whale pursues them, and thins their Bombers^ by 
swallowix^ thousands of them in their eourse. 

^ Harry, What numbers indeed must such a pro- 
digious fish devour of thoee small «M^im«iiy { 

Mr* Barlow. The whale in his turn falls a pray 
to the crueltv and avarice of man. Some indeed am 
caught by the Oreenlanden, who have a sufficient 
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^xense lor penecnting bim with comtrnttftl ttkHhAk, 
ia their total want of vegetaUes and evMy speoiM 
9f food which the earth affovdt. Butthe Boropeanf^ 
who are too nice aad squeamish to eat his flesh* 
send out great nmnbers of shios, every year, to de- 
stroy the poor whale, merdy tor the sake of the oil 
which his body contaiiiSy and the elastic boaes, 
which are known by the name of whale-bone, and 
a|>l^ed to Several purpo8es.~-When those that go 
npon this dangerous expedition discern a whue 
boating at a distance, they instantly send oot a lai^ 
boat to pnrsae.faim. Some of the men row-aloi^; as 
gently as possible, while the person that is ap- 
p^Hnted to attack the fish stands upon the fore part 
of the boat, holding in his hand a sharp harpoon^ 
with which he is prepared to wound his pre]^. This 
is fastened to a long cord which lies ready coiled up 
in the boat, sa that they may let it ont in an instant^ 
when the fish is struck; for such is his pvodigtoos 
force, tliAt, should the least impediment occur to 
stop the rope in its passage, he would instantly draw 
the boat after him down to the bottom of tke sea. 
In order to fnevent these dangeroiasaccidents,amaa 
stands constantly ready to divide the rope with a 
hatchet, in case it should happen to tangle ; and an- 
other is continually pouring water over it, for Isar 
thejiwiftness of the motion should make it take fire. 
The poor whale being thus wounded, darts away 
with inconceivable rapidity, and generally plunges 
to the bdttom of the sea. The men have a prodi- 
gious quantity of cord ready to let out ; and whett 
their store is exhausted, there are ^erally other 
boats ready to supply more. Thus is the poor ani* 
mal oyerpowered imd killed, in spite of his immense 
bulk and irresistible strength ; for, gradually wea- * 
ried with his own efforts and the loss of blood, ha 
soon relaaces in his spjeed, and rises again to the top 
of the water. Then it is that the fishers, idio havo 
l^mtaed him ill the timie with, the hopes of such aa 
opportunity, approach him anew, and attack him 
wi^ fresh harpoons; till in the end his stnn^ ia 
cotixely exh»i«ted, the waves themielvee are tmged 



^Mkm W iil ir t fl buil ^wn bit ittboMnU* irwniir, 
tmi h^ ^ojAm WnMlf abo vt ia atooog eMMniM^a* 
. i|Mi ttwrttanU* pain. Then lihe «0Bllkt i» sooa at 
tffi 41)4 » in. %ftberti tiw» lie bieathM hia lasi ^ aad^ 
tuflawK, iifM» hia back, floaia Mk» soma laaga roe aa l 
i|pQ« the saf£aca of theaett. TJka> iishen tliaiit ap» 
BHaaeiiy aad enit aff the iioai aad odie* Taltaable paiai> 
ilAikh Ihey alow <te board tbeiv ahapa; theft^ or 
1|hibbar» aa it ia often ealle4, ia leoeived into Ua^a 
b0gtiie«dH uti, when botlad to purify it, eompoaea 
^ coaunott oil which is applied' to so many aaaCiil 
^tHfoaaa* The laasaina el thia vast body are lel^a 
fcNNy la other ith and to tha Gircenlanders, who care* 
tally tollcat every fragaaent which they can find> and 
llpply it to their own ase. SonoetiaQea th^ go to 
Jeanne the whtlatbeBaaaltrea ; bat when they do, it 
m iftlai^ Monbera, and they attack him neaily in 
a^ saase auimer with the Bnropeana ; only, aa okay 
are ttOtsotweU anpplicd with ceid» the^ fix the skins 
afi scab* 'Which they faaira inflated with air, to the 
anA o^ tfao tlaNDgs which are tied to their harpoons ; 
a»dtUb terves both to weary euit the fish, who draga 
thMS with himander the water,aad to diacowr him 
td^Q la a f a at he ^pproachea to the sarftce. 

iibfipy> I cannot help pitying the poor whale thai 
iathaapeasecated for the sake) of hia spoils. Why 
caiuat aoaalstthiapaor beaat live unmoleatcd ia 
(bAHudatr of the snowa and ioa in which ha ma 
baqat 

Mtk Mmimf^ Yoq eaght to> know eaoagh- of the 
aroHd, to be Mnsihle, that tha< deaifo af gajn- inQ 
tfimpt nieft npon every eapeditioBk Howevw, ift 
tliftoaae yod must censidet* that the whale himaelf 
iaeantinaaUy sapMsbcdl by nuwdeBliig tkonaaadi 
g| hcwringa and fl*ncr anatt fish ; so tha;t, wom they 
pg caa a ied e< seasQn^ thay weald wehseaae the Ba* 
UfWi aa s ^ whi» caasa: t« deatny thei* tnaatlaaiy at 
fc isn d a and heneJ i a t aiB^ 

I Tavm^^ Bn^.pnw,. sb| haw do tho little beya 
aatnsatbemsalwes m such a dkaal connkryt 40 
their ikthMTS; take theife out a fiahkiig with them t 

4fab.AMfteKllEkii^ dM^ Baa. abate hona^att «•* 
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wnd with wet and idcle«> and.«t down eoniKi- 

ttblj in their huts to feast opon their prey, their com- 
mon conrertation is about the dangers and aoci* 
dents they have met with in their expedition. Jk 
Oieenlander relateshow be bounded over the wa;ves 
to surprise the m<mstrotts seal ; how he pierced tbe 
animal with his harpoon> who had nearly dragged 
the boat with him wider the water ; how he at* 
tacked him again in closer combat ; how die beast, 
enraged with his womids, rushed upon him in order 
to destroy him with his teeth i and now, in the end^ 
by courage and perseverance, he triumphed over 
his adversary, and brought him safe to land. AH 
this will he relate with the vehemence and interest 
which people naturally feel for things which con- 
cern them nearly : he stands in the midst of his 
countrymen, and describes every minute circum* 
stance of his adventures; the little children gather 
round, and greedily catch the relation; they feel 
themselves interested in every circumstance ; they 
Eear, and wish to share in the toils and glory of 
their fathers. When tbey are a little biggejr, tn^y 
exercise themselves in small skiffs, with which they 
leam to overcome the waves. — KoUiing can be more 
dangerous, or require greater dexterity than the 
management of a Grecmander's boat. The least 
thing will overset it, and then, the man who can- 
not usencage himself from the boat, which is fas-' 
tened to nis middle, sinks down below the waves, 
and is inevitably drowned, if he cannot regain his 
balance. Tbe only hope of doing this is maced ifi 
the proper application of his oar ; and, therefore, 
the dextrous manuement of this implement forms 
the early study of the young Greenlanders. — la 
their sportive parties, they row about in a thousand 
different manners ; they dive under their boats, 
and then set them to rights with their paddle ; they 
leam to glide over the roujghest billows, and face 
the greatest dangers with intrepidity ; till, in. the 
end, they acquire sufficient strength and address to 
. fish for themselves, and to be admitted into the 
4^ass of men* 

L2 



tntttl *«R90tft iipoti tAtodgM ilMftaK «4tmtm ^ 4iqgkf 
ht dtoTI indecrd; I ^lifl «o idte «hM ddgfe eiNi^ 

ISKItod KMntsdiatkm- Itlsiiffteed <iie<t<4UBfd <Hi M iJ 
totiiitiry, Imt very AitfCttit from €M««i)iaud. f%e «^ 
liabitiLiits then tntiniip l«tfe^«g9, *wM«li nflic^f tni^ 
1MMS to a 9l«^t|<e>, ti|Mm whkli ¥fa<e ttiMMfr 'ato»«Mi 
tfo '^etfonira ins Journey iSoog tro rtB4Nr WM fl^ 
JIEH tli« nHoarBQtnr, llfae £asBt8di«A»tti^^ 
loose -to nliHt for thenndves, «nd ]ii«r tqM «« 
fMmdiAof ^b, i«1ndi thc^ llnd «poB »eiMi^«r 
ihe^airira-bfAie -riven (for fiiAi wlSie MttuttAfMl 
«f "all theinhaftntanto); in l!he wiiiSettlKy m i lHrtl fc 
titei]' dogs, t«a itte tbMi forilheiW^i|iMNMiIlMf» 
liiemioiiea. ^ley fasv«tioYeiiis*txygtfv«mt!ho<««|;kk 
^0r stop thetn ixi diehr cOtnse.; hm lAe d^hw* «lli 
Vipon bis lAedge, ttdd Icecps htanerf «sMe«*f .«s ^b 
H able ,holdhig infais hand 'S'Aort StiA^ w%kk lie 
throws 81 the dogs if tbeydispfease him, Siiid4tetslMft 
indn with great ^exftlfey "asiie passes. IMS 
«r tftKvelling is tiot withoutdaiiger ; f or l3ie «r 
M the -dogs is soch^thst, whentiieyAescMiA 
tttd-sHppery plafces, and 'paSa through wotfls Sii iWfc 
ftit driver is exposed to wound bitnsdf wliJi tte 
Unmehes and stamps, 'Cfaey -always tftAOfm. tlftfr 

See. The same ^s dbsenred tnesse their wsMb^ 
otftd fall off, which d i ey ii i s twf i ly <Hsem«r %yite 
ttidden lightness oftfaeie&rris(ge : fotthen tfavf «s8Mir 
^ft'sttch a rate, that it is difficohto overtake 'tfiffBi. 
"^Fkce only remedv whidx ilhe KamtsdnAan ftite^ls. 
to throw himselt at his length upon the grottai, nt 
tsyliold on the empty sledge, stifferinglriaMKtb 
<be thus dragged aldngtire evr&.till the dogs,'fl umifc1i 
"^ireariness, abate their speed. FrequeotW te mSk 
fmcmeyB these travellers are surprised «y UMUi » 
"fected storms df wind and snow, w1ridiVMill«r*it 
inrpradticable to proceed farther, fitnr 'ill wtnttl 
"tti Buropeanfkre, to betfaus'aAiandoiied, afAe -dls- 
taUce perhaps of ahoadied miles^or mflvey&VOHny 
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•Mist «£ «»iM8i^ plaiM^ tmi wwihto tok pm«i«i 
Arthir feN «t fiitv B«% the ]M«4y' Mtivi^ of ifeMM 
pold climates, inured from his iniancy tp. i«#p«| 
4imKMe§i, Mdt ^ImmI; wpwiM t» the, itoaagpf » 
•Mb»ih»sh»lt»4f ltie>4»t foNNthe cm ted ; thii^ 
w«iM«hinMliT«Ni<l i» haft ivu^nlvrfamMy^A* 
BiU With his tegs under him, and,.iJM«i bmilori i^ 

«i9l%MMJft hokwhidhJhe kaw* Ibt ih* eooiv^ 
niency of breathing. In this manner he \im» wi$k 
hi» 4«is. MCMod hHs» vhA utht i» kettfim^, him 
iw«B»t» w t inMn fa[myfa <|fl^, m i\» •tow. ii 

mI^mkI th«itpwl8.a9siaihAO««i»]i»«HihlQk.BoithAt 
he may be able to pursue his journey ai^uHk. 

T0mim. i«flnkkiiDiih«r«e«Miiiv«ditfOMible 
that men should be able to struggle witk «Q m«n 
hWitoiips^ lailido»otth0 9Mr|p«(>plewhi»Hihi£it 
these cold climates qisit th«m> wheiwyet they- cm 
fi»A w.«9]mtaaity^aadiQiuwk tAMttl*iAti^9«#Mit 

JIfr. Barlow. Not in the least.~WheittlMy bed 
^MttfttMsraiae seels tft bet 9«agh* in. other eoon- 
tries, they sav thaethey mmt be wve<»hed iadee4^ 
m4 aneh.* tatirioar te theic own^ Beeiiee, they hftve 
lAfiMfalsogeMit a eontempt fet etl the Siivepe«p«^ 
the* tfaMT bene i^ i iwl ti ieti fl a»».¥Mit «he. ceoAluM 
which they inhabit. 

Xoepvk BlAvciiktitfiil bfrt fieveeo ikyMniA of 
wretched, ignorant sanngee, d«»|te nMH thMi Wfr 
fe^nvefe smsior to themeeltee ) 

Jl^^Mmwwk, XhtSiiAAQtwhaHtlMji ere %uU« Ml 
«eU iownnced of.. Xh» Gveenleniieeix i^»0tMiliiji 
ee^Aet: th* BewifiMinseihe vkk them we iwwklAr 
tekrto theaeelnrefiuttheMfteC iMini>|in» » bad 
or CKtchieg 9Mlft$ i* thMt> i» ewei^' UMata wh4«bi 
ftft^ Sad meet, eeeftik «a WfpoM Ufek fl>c.tiMt 
ieaanMk.1l»y esMder Aen all' wj^ veigr greeicM* 



bekrians.' 

afeiw^r* Th«fcisiNii9riia»«tiMEfttittie«i^i 
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Mrl BwUw, Why, do not yon look vpon ymitsetf 
M mvch • toperior to your black servants; and 
haye I not onen heard yoo express great contempt 
for them ? 

' Tommg, I do not des]^ them now> so mveh as 
I used to do< Besides, sir, I only think myself 
something better, because I hay Aeen bronght-iif 
like a gentleman. • 

^ Mr» Barlow* A gentleman ! I hayenoyer exact^ 
understood what a gentleman is, according to your 
jnotions. • 

' Tomnif, Why, sir, when a pexson is not hniliglift 
up to work, and has seyeral people to wait upon 
mm, like my father and mother ; then lie it a 
gentleman, 

JIfr. Barhw. And then he has a right to despise 
others j has he f 

Temm^, I do not say that, sir, a«itlier* Bnt he 
■s, however, superior to them. 
. Mr, Barhw* Superior, in whatt IntiMMtofeol- 
tivating the ground to raise food, and making dothea 
or houses? 

Toffimy. No, sir, not that ; for gentlemen never 
ploneh the ground or build bouses. 
• w. Barlow. Is he then superior in knowledge? 
Were 3rou, who haye been brought up a gentlenuui« 
superior to all the rest of the world, when you came 
here? * 

Tanmif. To be sure, sir, when I came hersy I did 
not know as much as I do now. 

Mr, Barlow, If then you, when you knew no* 
tiling, and could do nothing, thought yourself sa- 
pevior to the rest of the world ; why should yoo 
wonder, that men who really excel others in those 
things which they see absolutely necessaiy, should 
haye the same good opinion of themselves? Wiere 
you to be in Greenland/ for instance; how would 
yonproye your own superiority and in^Mrtance? 

IwM^y. I -would tell themdbati had always heoi 
well brought up at home. 

Mr. Barlow. That they would not believe; they 
woaldsay«that they saw you were totally nniyble to' 
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do any tbiag useful ; to guide a boat; to awim the 
seas; to procure yourself the least sostenanee : so 
that yon would perish with hunger, if they did not 
charitably affi>rd yon now and then a bit of whale or 
seal. And, as to your being a gentleman^ they 
would not understand the word ; nor would they 
compiehend, «^y one nian> who is naturally as good 
as his £^ow«creature> should submit to the caprice 
of anol^r^ and obey him. 

Timmjf. Indeed, sir, I begin to think that I am 
not so much better than others, as I used to do. 

Jtfr.BOrfotff.Themore you encourage that thought, 
the more likely you are to acquire real superiority 
and excellence : for, great and generous minds ate 
less exposed to that ridiculous vanity, than weak 
and childiah ones. 

A few evenings after this conversation, when the 
night was remarkably clear, Mr. Barlow called his 
two pupils into the garden, where there was a long 
hollow tube suspended upon a frame. Mr. Barlow 
then placed Tommy upon a chair, end bade him 
look through it ; which he had scarcely done, when 
he cried oat, * What an extraordinary sight it this i' 
—'What is the matter!' said Mr. Bailow^-' I see,' 
replied Tommy, < what I should Ukefor the moon, 
. were it not a great many times big|[eT: and so near 
to me, that I can almost touch it.'—' What yon 
see,' answered Mr. Barlow, smiling, ' is the moon 
itself. This glass has indeed the power of making 
it appear to your eye, as it would do, could you ap« 
proach a great deal nearer : but still it is nothing 
but the moon : and from this single exponmcnt 
yon may judge of the different size wluch the sun 
and all theoSer heavenly bodies would appear to 
have, if you could advance a great deal nearer to 
them/ 

. Tommy was delighted with this new spectacle : 
the moon, he said, viewed in this manner, was the 
most glorious sight he had ever seen in his life* 
« And I protest,' added he, * it seems to be shaded 
in such a manner, that it almost resembles land and 
^nutor.'— ^ Whatyoa say/ answered Mr. Barlow,* is 



hf no nesas vnwuoiuUe; the bmk it a wfHf 
large body-. Mod may be, &m awgkfc we kaoit> * 
hAHbtd lake the eevth.' 

Towmy was aioie aad nraie aatcmubtd 
tredactioa of all these aew ideas ; hvit vihali he- was 
fwrticalasly in^sitive ahout waa^to hnaw the ie»> 
semef tl^ extraovdiaaryeiiaiige in die sfy srwuBa 
•£ ol^tSy 9mfy by- kM>bing tMeeagk a hdnomt tab« 
nith a bit of glass fixed into it. '^ AH tihis/ wf^ed 
Ms. Barlow, ^ 1 will, if yott desiie it, oii»^nr ex- 
plain to yo«; bat it is vsldMe toe bnf^ aanl difioiA 
t^mdevtake it at dw psesc^nt nunnentt wJten you 
V^ a little f avther advanced in some el the dungs 
which yoa are now stadying, you will eompsehend 
Be better. H9we¥er>beMreweietireto4Ught,Iwi]l 
shew yon somethins more, which wfll pethafia 
efaaUy sorprise yon.' 

Thev then vetanied tp the home ; and Mr. Bin* 
iMr, who had prepared emry tiling fee his intended 
enhibition, led Toaamy into a room, whene he oh« 
■erved nothii^ bat a lanthom npcmdte floevi^andn 
whste sheet hang np- against the walL Tenmy laogh* 
ed, aadsaad he did not see any thing very euiiens ia 
ikUthat; <Well/saidMr. BaKlov,<perlMpa1nii^ 
trnpeiBe yoa yet, before I have dene ; let us afe least 
light ap the laathem, that yon may aaa sl littb 
detrerJ' 

Miw Bnrlew then lighted a lamp, whschwaawMrim 
the iaathom, and exUngmshed idl the othet earn* 
d^^ and Teininy was instantly staock with, aato* 
Umaeht, te see a gigantic figuse of a nmn leading 
aAMW* a huf^e bear, appear apon the wall, and glide 
alewfy'alene the sheet. As he waa adniifing dun 
wonmfal sight, a large monkey, dressed up inthn 
habit <^ » aoan, appealed and fottewed tbs bear) 
after him came an old woman trundling a bisraMi 
el fniit ; and then two beya (who,iu>wiaver, vein as 
bif as men) that seemed te be fighting m they 
pMsed. 

Tommy coald hardly, find weida to expttaa 16a 
^easave and admiration; sad he enteested Mr. 
Baslaw, in dm most eanteafemantiar» ta eBplsia to 
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tff«Uyw«eirond«a6il^iiflit». 'gift 
present/ said AIt. Barlow, ' yeii«fe not ittftcicMlf 
sdvaneed te cemprebend the «xpl«natioiib Hmr- 
eves^ tiras meb 1 'iviH iafonn y<m, that boA A« 
wondevlal «abe whiok -shewed yeu the aooA «• 
■meh larger than yoti «ver saw it hef»w^ and itUb 
noiooa «i,bibilion <«< to^siglit, *ad « irariiety «f 
eth^i, ^ffhidi i wdA iwveirfker shew jron, if ycm «fte» 
site h, depend eatiMly vpea aoch a little Ut «f 
glass tas this/ Mr. Bailow then put wto his JMad 
anasll sound apiece of glass, ^hioh reaenifaled tin 
fignse of a globe tm. botb sides : -< it « by leekte 
tfawngh'sttdi pieeesiatf glass as this/ said he,««iiS 
Iqt annaigiag them in a Mvciealar maimer* that ^m 
•«e>enabtedto perfotm aU these wonders.*— -'Widl,' 
said JTpaaap 'J never oould have 4>aliev«d» thtft 
•anpfy locdong thTcmgh % bit of glass <oedld .ha«a 
mndexsochm diAsrenoe inthe appeatanorof ^ngs.' 
•*^' JLua yet/wtid M». Bwlow, < kiokiiig.at a^^n^ 
thsoogh imnqr ^alone, -to oapable of 'prodnciog the 
gwstteit^hanseyas I will inonediateljr prove to j<Nk' 
Ife. Asrlo«r ttKAitooka small eat^hem basn, «n|^ 
putting a half>crown at the bottom, desired Vammm 
snuimdiy to|;o taek,'8l;ai leokidg at the basim m 
fae<eoiikd'diBtingimfh the piece nf mnnqylrn iliinflc<L 
Vomaogr veeor&ngly retired, and .pKaentfty <cried 
out,.tlMt « be had tetaUyiost sight «f the ttDnert' 
^^ihmk/ ^idHt. Sarlow^ < I will ea«Ue yaato 
se« j^ imsMly bj pdttnig w«ter into iu' 9a )lw 
gsnduanjr ponwd iw«ter mto the basin* tail, teitfie 
new ^IttonisfaiMat of Tommy, he found tthat ibb 
eonld tphOnly see 4faeiiatf^erewn, wlfassh -was liiaw 
JBRdiibto; 

S'omnQr^as weBdetfally ideUgfatsd 'with aiUdbdee 
ea|>enineiits,«nd4de<ihBred,th«t itam tUs jt^p Vm 
«mrd ke •weuld aevenvet till iie had ndda MmdH 
emuiiiited wkb«vtry4iing ea«ms.in ewxef fattaoli 
ofmowladge. V^ 

-« I'-wmembef nadiag % «to^,'«aid Ma. Badesr^ 
* "M«ieM % tadeseepe ((ftv that as Om smma lof idm 
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tlM eye) wes used to a very eaKellent p u fpoee isk* 
deed/ — ' Pray how was that!' said Tommy. 

* In seme {Mart of Africa/ said Mr. Barlow; 
' diera was a prince who was attacked by one ol hia 
most powerfal neighbours, and almost driTen out 
of bis dominions. He had done every thing he 
conld do to defend himself with the greatest bra* 
very ; bat was overpowered by the nombers of hit 
enemy, and defeated in several battles* At length 
he was rednced to a very small nimiber of brave 
men, who still accompanied him, and had taken 
possession .of a steep and difficult hill, which he 
determined to defend to the last extronity ; while 
the enemy was in possession of all the ooontrv 
around, while he lay with his little army in this 
disagreeable situation, he was visited by a Euro« 
pean, whom he had formerly received and treated 
with the greatest kindness. To this man the un£ar» 
tunate pi^ice made his complaints, telling him, that 
he was exposed every instant to be attacked by his 
stronger foe : and though he had taken his resoln- 
tion, he expected nothing but to be cut off with all 
his *nny. 

' The JSonipean happened to have with him one 
of these corioas glaues, whidi. had not long been 
invented in Bnrope, and was totally unknown in 
that part of the globe ; and he told the prince* hia 
£rie&dt that he would soon inform him of what hia 
enemy was doing ; and then he might take his own 
measozes with the greater confidence. So he pro- 
duced his glass, and, after having adjusted it, 
tamed it towards the enemy's camp, which he ob* 
served some time with great attention ; and then 
toldliis frieiod, that he might at least be ea^ for the 
pvesent; for the enemy's general was at that in- 
sfant thinXing only of a great feast, which he waa 
giving to the officers of his army. — * How is it poa- 
sible, replied the prince; * that you can pretend to 
discover so accurately what is done in yonder camp ? 
Myeyes>Ithink, axeatleastasgoodasyouis^ and 
ye» the distance is so great, that I can discover ao» 



Oriiqr ^Mwtly*.' T]»»£iwopf»atiM»dMiM4:lM 
memd to. look thvougb Uie tel«|coi)o; wliioh he haA 
no sooner dcme, than be rose- ia gwat tcepidatie^ 
Wuiwaegoiag to mount his hoff«; ioc the epectaoli 
nus so new to hlmy that he imafiiMd the eneny v«e 
cb)fle to hinob and lihaA nothing fcaiaine4 bBf to stMul 
1|{)0& hie defence. The Earopeaa oo«ki not help 
smi]tng at thi»miatahe ^ and altet he had wilibaona 
difficulty senoved hi# Mnsc» by esplaiaing the vo** 
decful j^wesa of the guuM^ he pMvatl«d ufon him 
to be quiet, 

' Bat the wiexfieated tenme irhich thie iakmBOjfm 
had excited> ku^red him with a andden thoa^fat^ 
mhich he determined t9 imfweve to the adnraat^^ 
qI the beaieged prince* Acquainting him thenfiMse 
i|Kith hip intentioBb, he desixed him to dntw out ali 
]^ men. in their military adoray^ and to< let them dto* 
aoend the mountain 8loY(ly» olwhiog-dieir mrmaasi4 
waving tbeii swoxde aa th^ mapKimdu He thea 
mounted a- horsey and ro<ib6 to. the enem^p'a oam|»; 
whei^ he no seoi^ep «rriv^d» than Im desimdi to- be 
i/tataDily introduced: to the geweral* tte iwmA him 
flitting in his tent^ oaroasing in the mtdtt ef hi| 
iffBtaenp, and tbiphiogi of ao&ing lest tbaiii an en« 
|as»BMat. >|nb«n he apptoaehed^ be thne aeoaflmd 
aim ; < I am oome, great w^reiov^ as alriendf te*ao* 
^nai«^ yon with a cirwiMtajaee thftt is. Wiaolutelgr 
^pveoessary to the miiei^ el yoorseli and amt^^ 
««< What is that V said thegeneral^ wil^ some sasb 
priee.-^^ At this jumtant/ replied the^ EmBopesMy 
< wchile yotn are^ i«i4ulgtng yourmlf in festivity».t)ha 
•jvsmjp. vha has lately been minloaotd with aiaege - 
biBMiy 0^ hik most valiant tmops* is aih»aeing txhUb* 
1^tf^y«|»^ Md; even now ha» almost peaetoated to 
yXHiir eamp* h hf»r« hese/ added h», *-■ a vonduM 
glass, thft epii^^tion of which is oalljr. know* in 
9«fsip« I «Dd«L>if yo« wiUoondescend to looktheoii^ 
% |9r % momeii|^» it will coiuriaee yon the* ail> I wuf 
tp^tiPltb/ 3ayjuag this, hedMttcted hiney»ta the 
VlI»Wpyt which Idle general bad^na sooner loofcad 
W^fft. tMiv h« wna ataiek wilik eonstpmatieaimi* 
%ariilM»: £bi:s«lrthftiVwme>wdiamL^hn|tlont 
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considered at lying at his mercy, advancing witli his 
anny in excellent order, and, as he imagined, close 
to -his camp. He could even discern the menacing 
air of the soldiers, and the brandishing of their 
swords as they moved. His officers, who thronged 
ronnd him to know the cause of bis sadden frint, 
had no sooner peeped into the wonderful glass^ than 
they were all afiected in the same manner. Their 
heads had been already disturbed by their intempe- 
rance; and therefore, without wailing to constdt, 
they rushed in a panic out of their tents, mounted 
their swiftest horses, and fled away, without staying 
to see the consequences. The rest of the army, who 
ikwi seen the consternation of theirleaders, and had 
heard that the enemy was advancing to destroy 
them, were struck with an equal panic, and in:* 
stantly followed the example: so tnat the whole 
plainiras covered with men and horses, that made 
aUpossiUehastetowards theirown country, without 
thinking of resistance. Thus was an immense army 
dispened in an instant, and the besieged prince 
dekvered from his danger, by the address and 8«« 
perior Imewledgb of a smgle man.' 
. 'Thus you see,' added Mr. Barlow, 'of how 
much use a superiority of knowledge is fnaueBily 
oqpable of making individuals. But a still more 
mious instance is that of Ajuphimedes, one of tlie 
most celebrated mathematicians of his time. He« 
when the city of Syracuse was besieged by the 
Romans, defended it for a long time by the sniw 
prising madiines he invented, in such a manoer 
that they began to despair of taking it.' — * De pray/ 
said Tommy, ' tell me that story.' — * No/ answered 
Mr. Barlow, ' it is now time to retire : and you ma^ 
at any time read the particulars of this extraordi* 
nary siege, in Plutarch's Life of Mareelhis* 

And now the time approached, when Mr. Barlow 
was accustomed to invite the greater part of the poor 
of his pariah to an annual dinner.— He had a lasga 
ball^ whidi was almost filled with- men^ womaa, 
■nd children; a cheerful fire biased in the ebimneji 
and apiodigioaa table was placed in the miiMla lot 
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tib^ company to dine upon. Mr. Barlow biOMelf 
received his gnests, and conversed with them about 
the state of their families and their affairs. Those 
that wereindastrioas and brought their children up 
to labour, instructing them in the knowledge '^f 
their duty, and preserving th^m from bad impres- 
sions, were sure to meet with his eneoun^emeiU 
ind commendations. Those that had been ill, hft 
assisted with such little necessaries, as tended to 
alleviate their pains, and diffuse a gleam of cheer* 
fiilness over theirsufferings. — * How hard,' be would 
say, ' IS the lot of the poor when they are aAicted 
with sickness ! How intolerable do we find the least 
bodily disorder, even though we possess everv con* 
▼enlence that can mitigate its violence ! Kot all 
the dainties which can be collected from all the 
elements, the warmth of downy beds and silken 
cKmches, the attendance of obsequious dependents, 
are capable of making us bear with common pati< 
ence the most common disease : h<>w pitiable dien 
toast be the state of a fellow-creature, who is at 
once tortured by bodily suffering, and destitute of 
every circumstance which can alleviate it; wh» 
sees around him a family that are not only inca* 
pid>le of assisting their parents, but destined to 
want the common necessaries of life, the moment 
he intermits his dailj^ labours ! How iadispensablA 
then is tibe obligation, which should continually 
impel the rich to exert themselves in assisting their 
fellow-creatures, and rendering that condition of 
life which we aU avoid, less dreadful to those who 
must support it always V 

Actingfrom such principles as these, Mr. Barlow 
was the common friend of all the species. What- 
ever his fortune would allow him to perform, ho 
never wfnsed to all who stood in need of his assist* 
•nee. But there is yet a duty, which he thought of 
more importance than the mere distribution of pro- 
perty to the needy,—-theeneouragementof industry 
and virtue among the poor, and giving them justor 
notions of morals and r^i^n. ' If we have a dog/ 
ho woald say, ' we vefnsa naithorpains ii«r eacpense 



tp tmnUm op ta knntiog ;r i£ v^^bnv* a hom9, ^m 
nend Witk X9 m> cxpcmamd lider to be bUted} b«l 
•119 9Yn species aeemt-Uxbe the only amival wbith 
yt eo^Mflx exeaipted from ^qf . eeBe.'-^Wheiii 1m 
fode 4boiit U|e couBtry^ be ilsed to consider viA 
•jtivwktioi^theepleiidid stebWewbicb tbe gre«t«eiir 
flf«et£qff.tbe veoeptioi^ ol t)]^k'lMMMe8> tbeitMe» 
WweP* temples^ benxuta^, grottpesK aiifi »U tbe 
appMJWI of ooden vanity. < AU tbja/ he i*!oiil4 
•aya ' it an uBfeqiiivofial proof the Re^gtlenwa lovet 
lumel^ apd fi^dgee no expense thaK ea» gntify 
l^vaaity } but I woniUi. now wish to see what ha 
Ipas done for bis ieVlow-ciieatBret >. "vbab are the 
pvoflkfs that. he has given of pablie spurU ov humfr 
Wigr L tilte mrongs whkh he has zedfsssed ) t|ie wm> 
xiae W has alleviate* the abwe*^ which ha has ea* 
4ea!<roote4 to lemeve. 
. Whaabe WAS told, of the sfenbbonin^ss end is? 

Ctude ^ thepooN he ased to- tay» ' that he ba» 
4 it wHhont difficuli^ ; for they were mefti la 
eaniaQMI with tbe|r aapenois,. and tterefore Blast 
tjkfiM in seave of their vices : but if thft interests of 
ikuwaaity were half so dear to us as the woDallest 
titJMBlethat pleaeas aw palate at ftattsvs ourva^ 
^y» we should notr eo eas^y ahaiade« thoA i^. 

j^rTBarlow hapfeaedoooe te be i» eovpaiaT with 
alady» with whom ha was upeik a isotiag ol iftti» 
«p84qr* v^ was talking in this mannac^ ' Nabady 
(itha Had) had gveaterfeelHig than heieelf> orwai 
Wfi^ desiroas of assisting her lelkMr-creataraSk 
When she first eame into the eoaatry* sha had ear 
4a«voiire4 to^ielieve ali the. misery sba h^rd{>f ; 
the ImuI given viemaU to one, physio -to a siscondU 
«nd. elfithee to a third: hnl she had fnet^with aa 

aush. ill-^bAhavMiui and ingtatitaderiiiredMvi^that 
lehad h^ been obliged to vssi^i all her clw» 
xMaUe iniieniaone» and abandon the poor la tMr 
fate/ All the company assented ta a daetrhaa thi^ 
was so vegycQnfowWwe to theiip ewa.|Mraetic» and 
ipcl»aUoBs i and agreed* that^.neihing . eooM hA 
wm ii^iitdjf ieiUlhaB any attentpiato be ehuitabte* 
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Sane Mede^Une after this ooaverMfidA cftfds wew 
pfoAwxdt «sd the lady, wlie had been M> cto yi ow 
m^iAiist lihe "poor, mat down to Whikt ; sit wkieh il* 
leaved for Mvcnd kovn with eqwd ignonmee teU 
iH-lMfaite.-^Wl»e& the {mity was ovu*, «ke wA 
tMBi^ttiiiliigto Mr.Bairlowof heriosaee, afcid«dded> 
^«trti« soalioely ever in berlile liad aitfefi down lb 
««)rdt -witk bcftter nioeesa.-^* I wonder, madam/ 
-Ml^iied Mr. Banrlow, * yon do not tben give up enr 
^ittlf.'^^ AIm I' iBftweKed the lady, ^ I btfve often 
«nade tikis resoUtion; but I have never had ^to 
vottmge to keep H.'^' Indeed, fmadam/ said H*. 
iSsrlow, «!t is hnpossitae yd« can be deficient !b 
montage; and ihetefors yon wrong yonr own dhft> 
MMter.'—' Yon do mo t«oinA<di honour,* SMd tfa^ 
lady, ^ by vouv good opinion : bat who»v«r liflh 
•|Krea yon this infoiuifttion is decefved.'-^" I had 
it- only from yocutolf, madam .^-^^ ^orn tto, "sit^ 
Wlien did I ev«r -ghre yon ouch a «^ar«Mler ^ my. 
■elf?'^*-' Jnstnowy madam, when you deelated 'diat, 
vptUk the bad suoeess of hnilf a doaen experiments, 
jron hnd resolved never more to be ofaaritable ; i^ 
Ml 4cept the feseltttion ever since. I ean hnrdly 
ismiceive^hiit your love tff cards is so mneh grtetelr 
sdUdstbat <ioif your daty and retigien *, «ad ^eirefofe, 
«iyide«r'ttaMlam, I must repeat it,that yon tfeMM^ 
«mter«al<ieyoar own foTiiiude/ 

•8«di were the opinions of Mr. BaiAMrIn Wftfiedt 
•to th% poor ; -and therefore, instead of widening tiito 
HillfUuvoo whi<& fortame has placed between one ptH 
vtf wMMkind and another, he wns continaally ibteih 
•«pon bringing the two classes niewreT togethcfl^. 
SWetty has in itself »o many hMHl^ps *nd dia* 
^freeftble ciroumstaaces, that we tieed not ine^enijB 
<thei# number by imneeessary i>ride and InsbtenM. 
^e distinidttons >o( rank may indeed be neoeMary 
te the govemment of aoopnlens eounttnr ; 4rat it ik 
4ot ^»t good of the whole, sot of individunio, «fatlt 
^thc^r^eaEB'hnve-any jnst«laimto1)e admitted'; t^ 
lrtket«lbre, %■ good man win msiat upon llh^^jnb 
«MTe iftitm te^kibsolirteiy •neoeMary for tkait ytaefmt* 
-Oiftllie MiBitlaiy> wb«feever mny be hasYaaiktjr i)»- 



portance^lie will plainly proTe, by theconttesy and 
beaevblence of his manner9> that he laments the 
neceMdty of his own elevation* and, instead of wish- 
ing to mount still higher, would willingly descend 
nearer toan equality with his fellow-creaturea. ' 

Tommy was very much diverted with the cere* 
monies of this festal day. He had lost a great part 
of his West-Indian pride during his jeaidence with 
Mr. Barlow, and had contracted many aoqnaint- 
.ances among the families of the poor. After the 
.example of Mr. Barlow, he condescended to gp 
about from one to the other, and make, inquiries 
about their families; nor was he a Utile gratifie<h 
.with the extreme respect with which he found hinb- 
self treated, both on the account of Mr. Barlow and 
the reputation, of his own liberality. 
. Thus did the morning pass away in the most i^ree- 
able and auspicious manner : but, after dinneryan 
unexpected mcident arrived, which douded all the 
merriment of the unfortunate Tommy Merton. 

Mr. Barlow happened to have a large Newfoundr 
land dog, equally famous for his good-nature and 
his love of die water. With this dog Tommy had 
long been forming an acquaintance ; and be used 
to divert himself with throwing sticks into the 
water, which Cesar would instantly bring out in his 
mouth, however great might be the distance. Ton»- 
my had been fired with the description of the Kamtc- 
chateau dogs, and their method of drawing sledgee, 
and meditated an enterprise of this nature upoii 
Caasar. — This very day, finding himself unusually 
at leisure, he chose for the eliecution of his project. 
He therefore fiunished himself with some rope aod 
a kitchen chair, which he destined for his vehicle 
, instead of a sledge. He then inveigled Oesar into 
a large yard behmd the house, and, extending the 
chair flat upon the ground, fastened him to it wilh 
great care and ingenuity. Cassar, who did not iiik- 
derstand the new purpose to which he wasgeiaf to 
be applied, suffered himself to be harnessed without 
opposition; and Tommy mounted triumphantly hie 
scat, with a whip in his hand, and biagaa his of». 
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Ations. A ciowd of little boys, the lOBt of the ]»- 
bouvert within, noW gathered round the young gei^ 
tleman, and by their admiration very mndiinciMi^ 
«d his avdoor to distinguish himself. Tommy begaa 
to use the common expressions which he had heaxd 
coMhmen practise to thieir horses, and smacked his 
whip with all the confidence of an experienced chi^ 
rioteer. Caesar meanwhile, who did not compre* 
hend this language, began to be a little impatient, 
and expressed his uneasiness by making several 
bounds, and rearing up like a restive horse. • Thi« 
.added very much to the diversion of the specta- 
tors ; and Tommy, who considered his honour as 
materially concerned in achieving the adventONiy 
began to grow a little more warm ; and^proceediag 
from one experiment to another, at length appliM 
.a pretty severe lash to the hinder part of his steed. 
This Caasar resented so much, that he instantly set 
off at three-quarters speed, and dragged the chair, 
with the driver uponit, at a prodigious rate. Tomaif 
.now loc^d round with an infinite air of triumph, 
and kept his seat with surprising address uid 
£nnness. 

* ^ Unfortunately, there happened to be at bo great 
distance a large horse-pond, which went shelving 
down to the depth of three or four feet:. Hither, by 
a kind of natural instinct, the affiri^^hted Canar ran, 
when he found that be could not disengage himself 
from his tormentor ; while Tommy, who now began 
to repent of his success, endeavoured to pacify and 
restrain him. But all his expostulations were vain^ 
for Caesar precipitately rushed into the pond> and in 
an instant plunged into the middle, with, his cha> 
rioteer behind him. ^ The crowd of spectators luui 
now a fresh subject of diversion ; and all their re» 
ugeet for master Tommv could nothinder them &om 
bursting into shouts of derision. The unfortunate 
hero was equally discomposed at the unmannerly 
exultation of his attendants, and at his own ticklish 
situationl But he did not long wait for ihe catasf 
trophe of his adventure : for, after a little flounder- 
ing about ia the pond, Caesar by a vigorous exertion 



•infto the "vvateii. Tood^ifo fateitfi8foi««n^,tbfe't^«M 
«MM'at tdtattiinb aaMmt ioe not wateir ; Vtfra «ftda«^ 
itfaftw kad'OoiQiifettoefd the dftyibefe»e»<ateiDo«i{Wttieft 
'Wfdi a«0{]40ii« All 'of MtMW, lV)«nny , 1^e»ef ^hre, «b 
«oe& Hb m lilu|i»c«toiKefe4 his lckiHBg»'fl(iiitidfere<f oti 
4fatetigk<ia«d «ii4 ^iMun*^ and pieeen of 'fioeftfaigiee, 
4il«»«oft(ie«xi{^lAtfift<«iniibiiA/totbe^o^ Bome- 
4iiiiM liiiifeet«li|»ped, and ^kht% he tutoblMl; liheft 
&e ««Msi^ed (i^^a^ sbaleiag 1^ waterfrftn hit 
^Nih* asd'eletblift^ 4id«r Ms feet stock imt in^ttie ttiitiS, 
•tiisAmfAfhyti Aespiritkte effert hfe -^Kseagageft Ubv* 
«elf «4lh th^ 4<Mft <]tf 'btfth Uis i^hoeft : thus laJboUHnl; 
'4m, 'ii4lili luliiifitfe pithi and^flftettlty, he readied the 
4Mid. The «4fole tt^ofpof ^pectatonirefe Atfir Jft- 
HOtptkHe'iX M^iiig «herr kraghter, whitih bfoke %ft(k 
•liilMdh ted6tebled'peal9,lfbat the nnlMimate %M0 
"^Aai i^^fitiited to ttn^iitreme kX rage; so thftt^^cik^ 
•HBg >bb own saffbi^gs and necessitieSy as sown «fe 
4M»^id struggled to the Aitne, fie fell tipoii thwtm ih 
'« ftMy, and deitlt his blo^im 8:0 Kberany oh. eT< 
«i«dc/ ^t lie tmt the whole twmpaiiy 1» •fli ' 
Tommy was now in the situation of a wamolr < 
)Mi^M(stt a'Nyiited army. BismayaadtevrorMkAsred 
^ 'hU litiele li«M)ciates « hnndred diffel>ei)lt %19«^ 
^ile pitssi<hi and rcrtrenge animated %fiui C6 ^Att 
Mrsidt, and made liim foigetftd of tlie wtftjien dl 
ws'fclothes, «nd the «^ncon^forta2b1ene«s cff Msvfhik- 
tttfn. Whatever unfortunate boy came wfthia fSk 
t^tbch, was save %ob« unmerd^y ctitfed smdptiiir- 
««(Cfled ; foT, m tlie lary with which lie fek MUissff 
fki^nred, ve did wK wait tO'CtMsnider we^xMlt ^uBcd 
tff justice. 

' w)iile ^)\)tesny w«s thus tevengfn|; the aifroiAB)ie 
tmaqrined he had received, «nd chasing the t«ti^ 
quittred abotftthe coutt,th6 unusual noise au4 tip^ 
roter which enented;lreached the ears of Mr. IhiA&w, 
tod 'brought him to tfhe door. Be etftM hai^tftS^ 
fxmghing at i&e raefol figute of h!sfriepd>wfRktiie 
"watet dropping ftom every putt «f \tia body ift ioo*> 
pious streams, xaid at the rage ^vdiichiieemed tb tnii- 
teate'hhtikftpitet>fhlidtskstef(. It waft witikvoioe 
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' dHficldfythatT6mmy could compoiebmiMlftaovgli 
to me Mr. fiarlow an aceonnt d hit miffortonet; 
which* when he had heard* he imnediately led ham 
into the honae* and advised him to ondreM and go 
to bed. He then brought him some warm diluting 
liquors* by which means he avoided all the bad el- 
feets whidbi might otherwise have arisen from so 
complete a drenching. 

The next day, Mr. Barlow lattghed at Tommy in 
his osoal good-natured manner* and asked him if he 
intended to ride out in the Kamtschatkan mannMf 
adding* however* that he should he ^rwd to attend 
him* as he had the hsd»it of beating his companions* 
Tommy, was a little eonfonnded atthisinsinuation« 
bnt replied* ' that he. should not have been so pro- 
Toked* if they had not laughed at his misfortunes; 
and he thoo^t it very haM to be wetted and ridi- 
culed both.'—' But*' replied Mr. Barlow* ' did their 
noise or laughter do you'any great damage* that yon 
endeavoured to return it so roughly?'— •Tommy an- 



swered* ' that he must own it did not do'him any 
hvrt* or give any pain.' — * Why then*' said Mr. Bar- 




vouns to oe laugnea atr — ' ibere are two ways ot 
ieme<^ng that*' replied Mr. Barlow ; ' either by 
not domg such tilings as will expose you to ridicule* 
or by learning to bear it with a little more patience/ 
•— * But*' iaid Tommy* ' I do not think that any body 
can bear it with patience.' — ' All the world/ said 
Mr. Barlow* * are not quite so passionate as you 
are. It is not long ago* that you were speaking of 
the poor Qreenlanders with great contempt* and 
fancying them much inferior to yourself; yet those 
poor bmrbariant, as yon called them* that uve upon 
£sh* and are not brought up like gentlemen's sons* 
are capable of givipg you a lesson* that would be of 
the greatest service if yjDU would observe it.'— < What 
is that*,' sir?' inquired Tommy. — ^*They are brought 
up to so much moderation and self-commond/ said 
mr» Barlow* ' that they never give way to those 
sadden impulses of passion that are conuaoa among 

M 



«he BfuMfMM^ Miii, wlien they oblterve thbir'vib. 
IttHt^gBtl^iMmimAf unrnwordt, their counteiMiuMB 
feAam«d wilh'«iMb,'UiejrleeI for «heiiii the greatest 
tontempt, aitd say, tbey nmstfaave been veiy ImmII*^ 
•docated. As to theniBehes, if any person think 
himself tlVttsed by anethei*, without potting hiMself 
fttte any paisitaupon the occasion , he deies hia ibe 
to meet him at a particular time h^Sere all their anft- 
•aal ae^aaiutaaee/ 

TcmiiHgf, Bat then, i aappose, they iigbt^ and 
that Is being as pataionate as I was. 

•JIK B ai m u r, I am sorry that yoa, who .p»tend 
4a baive been so well breoght ap, shoald bmw ra- 
tfoofsertoiihe eaauple of tfa« Qreenlanden» inroid^ 
to justify your own eondaet : but in tUs case vou 
ate a^siaken ; for ^the barbarians >are a great deal 
wiser than yoonk g^mlemep. The penon, who 
thinks himself fa^ured, does indeed chaUanoehss 
antfliMist \ biit it is to a Tory different sort of com- 
bat mm what «ou imagiae. Both partiea-appesr 
at4he appointed Ume, avd each is sutroanded with 
a company of his parlJcuUr friends. The place 
trhete they assemble is generally themiddls of one 
of cliotr large hncsy that all the persons of thenr so- 
eiety^may be impartial speomtors of their oontnst. 
When thtiy.are thai convened » the champion, who 
by agreement is to begin, steps forwaid into tlse 
middle ef the oirde» and entertains them with a 
soing,orapeech,which he has before meditated, fe 
this performance, he generally centnves to thivw 
all the siditole he is able upon his antagonist^ and 
Ixis satire napplauded by iiis own party, and en»> 
^itas- 'fnivataal merriment among the aadiemm. 
^luBD lie.has sang Or declaimed himself oat of 
bnKh, it isthe turn of his rival to begin ; who goas 
mi in the same manner, answering all the sstit 
that haabeen thrown npon him, and endeayoan^ 
to win the laughers o««r^to his own side. In dils 
manner do4he combatants go on, alternately xeeit^ 
iag their^oompositions against each, other, till the 
memory or inventions of' one of them fiails, aad^lke 
is s Migid toyieidche vfettwyto his rival.. Afisr 



tbSt paMk i)|»6cswM .of thenr ittMnftity, ike tw 
champions generally tbrgetall fneir animoiitiet^ 
and ara ca^ially T«concQ«d. Tbia (added Mr. Bar* 
low) afipean to mo to be a much better method of 
aaaWeTing ridionle than by giving way to pataien and 
leaantmenty and beating thoae that displeaae vi : 
and one of tiiese honest Grecnlandeffl would be a* 
m«eh aihamed of sncli a sadden ttmnspoit of anger* 
as a Kamtschatkan traveller woald be of managing 
his dogs as ill as yoadid yesterday. 

And now the time arAved, when TommT wms bv 
appointment to go home and spefad some time with 
his parents. Mr. Barlow had been long alrtdd of 
Ais visit, as he knew he would meet a great deal 
of ecoBpaiiv there, who would give him imnressiona 
of a very different nature fiom what he nad with 
so much assiduity been labouring to excite. How- 
ever, the visit was unavoidable ; and Mr. Meiton 
sent so pressing an invitation for Harry to aceom- 
pamr his fHend, after having obtained the consent 
of his father, Uiat Mr. Barlow with modi regret, 
took leave of both his pupils. Harry, from the ex- 

rerienee ^liad loiineriy acquired, of polite life, 
ad no great inclination for the exjM^itiott : how* 
ever, his temper was too easy and obliging to raise 
any objections ; and the real affection he now en- 
tertained for master Merton, rendered him less 
averse than he would otherwise have been. 

When they arrived at Mr. Merton's, they were 
itttrodnced into a crowded drawing^ wom, full of 
the most^elesant company which that part of the 
ooontry afforded; among-whom were several young 
|entfemen and ladies of different ages, who hjM 
Seen, purposely Invited to spend their holidays wiA 
BMster Merton. As soon as master Merton enter- 
dd, every tongue was let. loose in his praise ; 'he 
was growti; he was improved, he was such acharm- 
ing hoy V his eyes, his hair,' his teeth, his every 
featnre t^as the admirafion of all the ladies. Thrice 
did he Biiike the drde, in order to receive the eon- 
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ipratolationf of the company, and to be inttoduced 
tp the young ladies. . 

. As to Harry he had the good fortane to be taken 
notice of by nobody except Mr* Merton, who re- 
ceived him with great cordiality. A lady, however, 
who sat by Mrs. Merton, aaked her in a whisper, 
which was loud enough to be heard all over the 
room, whether that was jthe little /iIoti^A-ify whom 
the had heard Mr. Barlow was attempting to breed 
lip like a gentleman? Mrs. Merton answered it was. 
'I protest/ said the ladv, • 1 should have thought 
to bv his plebeian look and vulgar air. Bat I 
wonder, my dear madam, that you will suffiBr yoar 
ton, who without flattery, is one of the most ac- 
complished children I ever saw in my life, witbr 
quite the air of fashion, to keep such compuiy : ate 
you not afraid that master Merton should inteui- 
bly contract bad habiu, and a grovelliog way of 
thinking? For my own part, as I think a good edu- 
cation is a thing of the utmost consequence in life, 
I have spared no pains to give my dear Matilda 
every poasible advantage.'—' Indeed /replied Mrs* 
Mert<m> ' one may see the excellence of her educa- 
tion in every thinz that Mist Matilda doet. She 
playt most divinely upon the harpsichord, talks 
French even better than she does English, and 
drawt in the style of a master. Indeed, I think 
that last figure of the naked Gladiator the fineat 
thing I ever taw in my life !' 

Wliile this conversation waa going on in one part 
of the room, a young lady, obMrving that nolx>dy 
teemed to tiULe the least notice of Harry, advanced 
towardt him with the greatest affability, and began 
to enter into conversation with him. — ^Thit young 
ladv't name was Simmons ; her father and mother 
had been two of the most respectable people in the 
country, according to the old style of English 
gentry; but, he having died while the was young, 
uie care of her had devolved»upon an nnde, who 
was a man of sense and benevolence, but a very 
great hun^urist. This gentleman had tuch pecn- 
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Hv ideas of fema)e character, that he waged war 
with most of the polite and modem accomplifh* 
uenta. As one of the first blessing of Um, ac* 
cording to his notions, was health, he endeavoured 
to prevent that sickly delicacy, which is considered 
as so great an ornament in fashionable life, by a 
more robust and hardy education. His niece was 
accustomed, from her earliest years, to plunge into 
the cold bath at every season of the year, to rise 
by candle-light in winter, to ride a dozen miles 
nj^n a trotting-horse, or to walk as many, even 
with the hazard of being splashed or soiling her 
dothes. By this mode of education Miss Snkey 
(for so she had the misfortune to be named) ac- 
quired an excellent character, accompanied how- 
ever with some dispositions, which disqualified her 
almost a* much as Harry for fashionable life. She 
was acquainted with all the best authors in our own 
languaffe, nor was she ignorant of those in French; 
although she could not speak a word of the lan- 
guage. Her uncle, who was a man of sense and 
knowledge, had besides instructed her in several 
parts of knowledge, which rarely fall to the lot of 
la^ios i such as the established Laws of Nature 
and A small degree of Geometry. She was, besides, 
brought up to every species of household employ- 
ment, which is now exploded by ladies in every 
rank and station, as mean and vulgar ; and taught 
to believe that domestic economy is a point <tf ue 
nt^DOSt consequence to every woman who intends 
to be a wife or mother. As to music, though Miss 
Simmons had a very agreeable voice, aiMl could 
■Ing several simple songs in a very pleasine man- 
ner, she was entirely ignorant of it; her uncle used 
to say, that human life is not \<m^ enough to throw 
away so much time upon the science of ma kin g a 
NOtae. Nor would he permit her to learn French> 
although he understood it himself; women, he 
thought, are not birds of passage, that aM to b# 
eternally changing their place of abode. ' I haVto 
never seen any g<Md,' would he say, < from the bm- 
peitatlon of loxtign tat^mami every viittfe may be 
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leaniMl aadfricfcUed atluH^e; uid HUaiAjlm 
cause WQ do oot eboose to have either Tutoe ov rt» 
ligion among ns, tbat ao man^ adventuien axa 
yeaxly aaat out to tmiiggle f oveiga gracea. As to 
yariooa languages, I 4o> not. see the necewity of 
th^m for a woman. M v niece is to marry aa Eng* 
Iisbmanx-and to live in England. To wbatpuTpote 
ihe|i. should I labour ^o take off the difficukj.of 
conversing with, foreigpers, and to promote her us*, 
tenionrse with ba:ri>emj valets, danchig^mastess, 
and adveaiuren of every description, tbat are cour 
tinually doing as the honour to come among ua? 
As to the French nation, I Imow and eateem it aa 
l&anv accounts ; but I am verv doubtful wbetber 
the EngUsb will ever gain mucb by adopting either 
their manners or their government; and wnen ra^ 
spectaUe foreigners choose to visit us, I see no 
reason why they should not take the trouble of 
learning tbe language of the country/ 

Such had been tbe education of jMiss Simmoaa, 
whi^ was the oi4y one of all the gentoel conapaay 
at if r. Meitpn's Ui4^t thought Harry deserving the 
least jBttentien, This young lady, who poasessed 
an uncommon degree of natuial benevolence of 
character, came up to him, and addreased him ia 
such a maaaer, as set him pedectlv atbia ease* 
Barry was destitute of tbe a^ificiai grafiea of so- 
ciety j bu( he possessed that n^^iuaJi ^litenass 
and good nature, without which, aU.afctificial pacfa 
are the mCfl diogusting things ia tbe world* Haaqp 
bad aa understanding naturally strong; and Mr. 
parlow, while he bad with tbe greatest care pi^ 
served him from all false inM>Tessiin»8« had taken 
mat paias in ciiltiyaling the faeultlss of his mind. 
Barry indeed never said any of those briUiaat 
thiags which render a boy thedarling of the ladiee i 
he had not that vivacity, or. rather impertineiice* 
which frequently passes for wit with cuperiicial 
peoplei but he paid tbe greatest attention to what 
wastsaid to him, and mMle the asest judicioaa 4)b- 
aervsj^DS upon sutg«ou he imderstaed. For this 
MaM»> M«si SiiBasoBa^AUMvsb mneli <ddeff fm^ 
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«iAT«niag with him, anlthou^t iHlfal llmriy i»- 
ipkely moot agceeftble aii4 JiviwMHM|> tlMU» Mij «| 
tbe smart young gtaUemcBik^li^d 1mM«iM> m^n 
•t Mr. M«rto«'«. 

B«kt now the compMiy w«ift tnminoaeii t9 th^.iiiM 
pottant bnsinats of dinoei . Harry CQvitl aqi helfi^ 
«pghmg» when ha vefleeted on what ha ha4 to iia> 
deigo; however, he detemuned to hear it wilfa «U 
imaginable fartitude for tha take of hia fnend Tttmn 
my* The dinner indeed wae, if po«siUe« VMM. 
deeadfnl than any thing he had bcfoae undanv^ne i 
^■Muy fine gcntleinen and fine ladiea^ to wvky 
pavdeaed Mrvauta la stand behind their chairs : 
aach an apparatus of dishes whieK Ha^ h«it mvar 
tasted before, and which almost made h&m ^iclt when 
he did tasie; so many, nemioves \ such poaap and 
aolemnHy. about what seemed the easiest t^^g in 
the wodd : that Haery could not help euTyiag the 
condition of his father'siaboaieisy who, whem t)^ 
aae hungnr^oaaaitrat theii^ease under a hedge» m 
Qiake a dmnat withoatplateay table elothfli qi^coiim 
ptimcnu] 

. In the mean tiaae» hiafriend Tomay-wai i gi oe i i ro 4 
«ndd the cioele of the ledies* and aMended toes 4 
prodigy of wit and iB^ennity* Hany could notheI|» 
being auspriseil at thas;; his aff^o^km for his friend 
wiaa totally unmiiced with the-m ennn ts n of jealou^« 
wdhe ncaived the sinoefeet pleasure fjrom every 
sinprevement which Tommy hnd mada^ howeYei^ 
he had nevei diseovered in him any ai those «uj> 
pr^ng talents : and, wheahe could calch any t^ips 
tbat Temmv said, it appeared tie him, rather inCer^ov 
Uk his. ufual method ot> ooniveMatipn : however^ aa 
not miaw,fine ladies were of: a dififeN^t opinion, ha 
teafcit mr granted thati he mttatb» m w t a Mn . 

Buft if Harry's opinion of hia fnend'a ahili^ 
lyaa ftot much improvisd by. this eahibitioi^ it WM 
4A^so with Tommy* The repealled. as^iuyanee which 
h» remived that ha wee, ind^ a. little pnnljiM^ 
began to convince him thafi be fMUywaaio. When 

U# ffiwlftmaii the,cMi9i»yfhlhfiMM ksm> heim&a 
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that iqfisite iiQuttice had been done to his merit? 
for at Mr. BarloVshe was f^quefitly contradicted^ ' 
aiid obl^d to give a reason for what he said ; but 
here> in order to be admired, he had nothing to do 
but talk ; whether he had any meaning or not, hi* 
anditOTS always found either wit or sense, or a mdst 
entertaining sprightliness in all he said. Nor was' 
Mrs. Merton herself deficient inbestowing marks of- 
admiration upon her son. To see him before im- 
prove in health, in understanding, in virtue, had- 
ffiven her a pleasurable sensation, for she was 
by no means destitute of good dispositions ; hut to 
see him fthine with such transcendant brightness, 
before such excellent judges, and in so polite a com- 

Eany, inspired her with raptures she had never felt 
efore. Indeed, in conset^uence of this success, the 
younff gentleman's volubility improved so much, 
that, before dinner was over,ne seemed dispoiMd to 
edgross the whole conversation to hii](iseif ; and' 
Mr. Merton, who did not quite relish the sallies of 
his son so much as his wife, was once or twice 
obliged to interpose and check him in his caareer. 
This Mrs* Merton thought very hard, and all the 
ladies, after they hsid retired into the drawing-room, 
agreed, that his father would certainly spoil hat 
teinper by such improper contradiction. * 

As to little Harry, he-had not the good foitone to 
please the greater number of the ladies;. they ob< 
served that he was awkward aud tmgenteel, and 
had a heavy clownish look ; he was wo silent and 
reserved; and had not said a sinele agreeable thing 9 
if Mr. Barlow chose to keep a school for carters and 
threshers, nobody would binder him ; but it was not 
proper to introduce such vulgar people to the sons 
of -persons of fashion. It was therefore agreed, that' 
Mr. Barlow ought either to send little Harry home' 
to his friends, or to be no more honoured with the 
coknpany of master Merton. Indeed, one of the 
ladies hinted, that Mr. Barlow himself was but ' an' 
odd kind of man, who never went to assemblies, and' 
plfc yed upon no kind of instrument.' ■ 

«<Whyi^ aniwcMd :Mn. ; Merton, ' to tell the4ratfar 
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I was iMt ovtf lond of theuhemt : Mr. Btriow, t« 
^ sttrey thcfufh m vm gMd, m « very 44d Uad of 
man >' lMMir«ver, at lia b to tfi i a f nei tad, and mwaid 
iMftr reoeiVe the leatft pvMMt itommi, I <d6vbt whe* 
tirer we coal<l wHh piopviety iasiit npMi his toniiaf 
little SandfSord out of the houte/-^' If thatia the 
case^ttiafftaa/ anaweted Mwa. Coaopum (Iw thai 
was the name of the lady), ' I think it would be ia« 
finitely better to remove master Merten> and fiaee 
him in some polite seminary-, where he might; at- 
quire a Viowledge of tfae worlds and mahe genteel 
connesious. This will be always the greatest ad- 
vantage to a young gentleman, and will proiVe of 
the most eisiential service to him in life. For though 
apeTBOn has all the merit in the world ; without such 
acquaintance It will never push Kim forward, or 
ooable him to make a figure. This is the plan whidi 
i have always pursued with Augustus and Matilda ; 
Ftlnnk I may say, not entirely Without suoeess ; for 
dMyhave both the good fortune to have formed the 
most brilliant ncquaintances. As to Augustus, he 
is 80 intimate with young lord Squander, who you 
know Se possessed of the greatest parliamentary in- 
terest, that I think his fortune is as good as made.' 
Miss* Simmons, who was nresent at this refined 
and wise convwsation, oould not help looking with 
so mneh sirnificance at this mention of lord Ji^an- 
der, that Mrs. Compton eoloured a little, and asked> 
with some warmth, whether she knew any ihiag of 
thatyoung n<Aleman? 

• ' Why, madam/ answered the vounglady>' what 
I know is very little ; but if vou desire me to inform 
yon, it is my duty to speak the truth.''-;-' Oh ! to be 
sure> miss,' replied Mrs. Compton, a little angrily : 
' we all know that your juSameni and kmm&ige 
of the world are superior to wnat any body else-ean 
boast : and Aerefore, I shall be infinitely obligad to 
yon for any mformatkm you'iniay be pleased to give.^ 
— <' Indeed, madam,' answered the y<mng lady, * I 
have very little of either to boast; nor aim I person- 
tStif aequkittted with the nobleman yo« aare talking 

M A 
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i»f ; but I have a eousiiii* & very good hoj, who is at 
\ht same pablieschool with his lordship ; and he ha». 
given me such a character of him as does not mach 
prepossess me in his favour/ — < And what may this 
wise cousin of yours hare said of his lordship V-r 
* Onljf, madam^ that he is one of the worst boy* m 
the whole school: that he has neither genius, nor 
application for any thii^ that becomes his rank amd 
situation : that he has no taste for any thii^ but 
gaming, horse-racing, and the most contemptible 
amusements ; that, though his allowance is large, 
he is eternally running in debt with evervbody that 
will trust him ; and that he has broken his word so 
often, that nobody has the least con6dence in what 
he savs. Added to this, I have heard that he is so 
haugnty, tyrannical, and over-bearing, that nobody 
can long preserve his friendship, without the 
meanest flattery and subservience to all his vicious 
inclinations : and, to finish all, that he is of so ub- 
gpratefiil a temper, that he was never known to do 
an act of kindness to any one, or to care about any 
thing but himself.'— 

Here miss Matilda could not help interposing with 
warmth : she said, ' that his lordship had nothing 
in his character or manners that did not p^ecdv 
become a nobleman of the most elevated soull 
Little, grovelling minds, indeed, which are always 
envious of their superiors, might give a disagreeable 
turn to the generous openness of this yoimg noble- 
man's temper. That, as to gaming and running in 
debt, they were so essential to a man of fashion, 
that nobody who was not bom in the city, and op* 
pressed by city prejudices, would think of making 
the least objection to them.' She then made a pa- 
negjrricupon his lordship's person, his elegant taste- 
in dress, his new phaeton, bis entertaining conver- 
sation, his extraordinary performance upon the 
violin : and concluded that, with tuch abilities and 
accomplishments, she did not donbt of one day see« 
inghim at the head of thenation* 

jtfias Simmons had no desiire of pushing th^ con- 
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Tmsation any farther; attd> the rest ef the cob- 

8aay coming in to tea, the diaqniBitioii about lovd 
iqoander finishedi 

'After tea, aereral of the yoitng ladies were desired 
to amuse the company with music and singing; 
Mnong the rest, miss Simmons sang a little Scotch 
song, called Lochaber, in so artless, but sweet and 
pathetic a manner, that little Harry listened almost 
with tears in his eyes ; though several of the young 
ladies, by their significant looks and gestures^ 
treated it with ineffable contempt 

After this, miss Matilda, who was allowed to b^ 
m perfect mistress of music, played and sang several 
celebrated Italian airs ; but as these were m a Ian* 
guage totally unintelligible to Harry, he received 
-very littie pleasure, thoiwh all the rest of the com* 
pany were in raptures. She then proceeded to plat 
aeveral pieces of music, which were allowed by ail 
oennoisseurs to require infinite skill lo execute. 
The audience seemed all delighted, and either felt, 
or pretended tb feel, inexpressible pleasure ; even 
Tommy himself, who did not know one note from 
another, had caught so much of the general enthu- 
aiasm, that he applauded as loud as the rest of the 
company : but Harry, whose tem^ was not quite 
•0 pliable, could not conceal the intolerable weaii- 
■ess that overpowered his senses during this long 
exhibition. He gaped, he yawned, he stretche<C 
h» even pmched himself, in order to keep his atten- 
tion alive ; but all in vain ; the more mdu' Matilda 
exercised her skUl in playing pieces of the most dif. 
fieult execution,' the more did Harry's propensity to 
drowsiness increase. At lenrth, the lateness of the 
hour. Which much exeeeded Hanry's time of going 
to bed, conspiring with the opiate charms of music, 
he could resist no longer, but insensibly fell bade 
upon his chair, fast asleep. — ^Tfais unfortunate .acci- 
dent was soon remarked by the rest of the company, 
suid confinBed them very much in the opinion they 
liad conceived of Harry's vidgarity ; wnile he, in 
(he Bean time, enjoyed the most placid slumber. 
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Thus wa» the firat day passed at Mr. MevtonV, 
yen IHUe to the satisfaction of. Harvy ^ the P»xt, 
aiiathene»ta{tei> were only repetitions of tbo sftnM 
pcene. The little gentry, wbose tastes and masBMBi 
were totally diffeseiitfrom hioy had now imhibe4 a 
perfect comempt £or Hany; amd it was with great 
di®BQlty t^t tliey would condescend to treat him 
Oven with common civility. In this U md ah te beha* 
yiour they were very much confirmed by maaler 
Cowpton and master Mash.— ^Master Comivton was 
reckoned a very genteel boy; diongh all his geaii- 
Uty consisted in a pair of bnckUs so big that thty 
aunoat crippl^ him; in a slender^ emaciated figmw, 
aad a look, of censnmmate impudence. He had at- 
moat finished his educatioa at a public school* where 
tie had learned every vice and folly which is caaa- 
monjy taught at such places, withont the leaat im- 
provement either of hiq character or his understand- 
ing. — ^Master Mash was the son of a neighb9a>>BS 
geatlemaOf who had coaaaderahly impaired hii lior> 
jtuae by an inordinate love of hoise'racing. Havv^ 
been from his infancy accustomed to no othe^ covv 
;versation than about winning and losing moiMy» hei 
had acquired the idea> that to bet suocessfvdljt was 
•the 'Summit of all human ambition. He had beea 
almost brought ap in the stable, and therefora had 
imbibed the greatest interest about hoisasi aot 
from aav real afifection for that noble animaL hal 
merely because he considered them as eagia^ for 
the winning of money. He too was now impro^iBg 
his talenta by a pqblic edUQatio.a> and longed unp%- 
tieatly for the time when he should be pet fm^ ^t^ 
all restiainty and allowed to display the sap^tiori^ 
of his genius at Ascot and Newmarket* 

These two yonpig gentlemen had coQceiirM the 
most violeaA) dislike to Hanry, and lost no oocaaion 
of sayiog or doing every thing they had ia.tMr 
power CO, mortify hms. To/Xommy they w««» ia 
the eontiwy eatvame^ and omitted no oppafloaity 
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«f reAderiagt]iemsrivesagsee«bleto]ui&. VwwtM 
it long before their £6rwai^, vivacioi># iB«iUMrt« 9^ 
compsnied with a knowledge of many •£ those ge^ 
■cenes which acted forcibly upon, ToamyY iauti^ 
nation, began to render their conversation highly 
•peeable. They talked to hin aboat public diver- 
■lons, about celebrated actreifet^ about partaea oi 
pleasure^ and jparlies of miechitf . Tommy begvi 
to feel himself ]Atrodn€e4l to a new train of idoM 
and a wider range of conduct^ he be^^ to long for 
the time when he should share in the glories of ro]^ 
bing orchards, or insulting passensers^ with UDp«- 
nity : but when he heard that little boys^ scarcdy 
bigger than himself, had of ten joined in the i^oriov 
project of forming open reb^lieos against their 
masters, or of disturbing a whole audience at a 
play-house, he panted for the timo when he might 
have a chance of sharing in the fame of suok 
achievements. By degrees he lost all regard fm 
Mr. Barlow, and all affection for his iriend Harry : 
at first, indeed, he. was.shocked at hearing Mr. Bw 
low men^ned with .disTuspect; but becoming by 
degrees more callous to evei^ good impression, he 
at last topk infinite pleiisure m seeing master Jdaitk 
(who, though destitute of. either if it or igeniusy had 
a i^at tasteior min4ciy) take- off the|Mra0fi iA the 
middle of his sermon, 

Harry poceived koA lamented this change in th» 
maimers of bis friend; he sc^nsetimes tooK the li* 
berty of remonstrating with him upoir the siM>ject; 
but was only answered with a contemptuous s^asgrt 
and master Mash, who happened once to be pBef#lil^ 
told him that he was a monttrau* bore. . . . 

It happened, that while Harry was at Mr., Mor- 
ton's, there was a troop of strolling plav^ps Mn 
Deighbourins town.*- In order to divert tpis ywuig 
gentry, Hju filerton contrived tbiit they should nwhe 
a party to' see a play». . They went accoidingly,iMid 
Harry with the rest.— Tomnw^ wb^ n^w. no longer 
condescended to take any notice o^^fii^siid Hwxj» 
waa seated between his two new acquauitanGest^ho 
had become bis insepanible j^omp^nions* IJwo 
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yovng gentlemen first began to give specimens of 
their poUteneu by throwing nuts and orange-peel 
upon the stage; and Tommy, who was resohred td 
profit by such an eseeUent example, threw nuts and 
orange-peel with infinite satisfaction. 

As soon as the curtain drew up, and the actors 
appeared, all the rest of the audience observed 
a decent silence ; but Mash and Compton, who vert 
now determined to prove the mperioriiy of their 
manners, began to tsJk so loud, and make so much 
noise, Uiat it was impossible for any one near them 
to hear a word of the play. This also seemed 
amazingly fine to Tommy \ and he too talked and 
laughed as loufl as the resL 

The subject of their conversation was^ the au- 
dience and the performers; neither t»f whom these 
polite younff gentlemen found bearable. The comh 
pony was chiefly composed of the tradesmen of the 
town, and the inhabitants of the neighbouring coun- 
ti^ : this was a sufficient reason for these refined 
yoong gentlemen to speak of them with the most itf> 
•u£Eend>Ie contempt. Every circumstance of their 
dress and appearance was criticised with such a 
minuteness of attention, that Harry, who sat near^ 
and very much u^ainst his inclination was witness 
to idl that passed, began to imagine that his oom» 
panions, instead of beii^ brought up like the sons 
of gentlemen, had only studied imder barbers and 
tailors; such amasing knowledge did they display 
in the history of buckles, buttons^ and dressing off 
bair. As to the poor performen, they found them 
totally undeserving mercy; they were so shockingly 
awkward^ so ill drest, so low-lived, and such detest- 
able creatures, that it was impossible to bear them 
with any patience. 

Master Mash, who prided himself upon being a 
young gentleman of great spirit^ was of opinion, 
that they should kieh up a riot, and demolish all 
the scenery. Tommy, indeed, did not very well 
understand -what the expression meant; but he was 
so intimately persuaded of the merit and genius of 
his companiuns^ thst he agreed that H woud be the 
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properest thing in the world : and this propoul vm 
fteoordingly made to the nat of the yonng gentle- 
men. 

Bat flarry, who had been silent all the time, oonld 
not help remonBtrating at what appeared to Idm the 
greatest cnielty and iuJQtdce. ' These poor people/ 
said he, ' are aoins all they can to entertain us ; la 
it not rery unkind to treat them, in return* with 
seom and contempt ? Jf they could act better, eTea 
aa well as those fine people vou talk of in London, 
would they not willin^lv do it? and therefore, why 
ahonld we be angry wi^ Utem for what the^ cannot 
help ? And, as to cutting the scenes to pieces, or 
doing the house any damsige, have we any more 
right to attempt it, tlian they would have to come in- 
to your fathers dining-room and break the dishea 
to piecea, because they did not like the dinner? 
While we are here, let us behave with good man- 
ners ; and, if we do not like their acting, it is our 
own faults if ever we come to see them uain.' 

This method of reasoning was not mwui relished 
by those to whom it was addressed ; and it is un- 
certain how far they might have proceeded, had not 
a decent, plain-looking man, who had been long dis- 
turbed with the noise of these young gentry, at 
length taken the liberty of expostulating with them 
upon the sul^ct. This freedom, or imperHnmtce, 
aa it was termed by master Mash, was answered by 
him with so much rudeness, that the man, who waa 
a neighbouring farmer, was obliged to reply in a 
higher strain. Thus did the altercation mcrease 
eveiy minute, till master Mash, who thought it an 
nnpiurdonable afiront that any one in an inferior 
station should presume to think or feel for himself, 
so far lost all command of his temper as to call the 
man a iHackguaird, and strike him upon the face. 
But the farmer, who possessed great strength and 
equal resolution, very deliberately laid hold of the 
young i^tleman who had offered him the insult, 
and, wuhout the smallest exertion, lidd him sprawl- 
ing upon the ground, at his full lensth, under the 
benches, and, setting his feet upon his body, told 



him ^ti 'iHide he did not know how to tU qtiiet at » 
play, he would have the hononr of teaching him to 
Ue; and that if he offered to stir, he would trample 
him to pieces ;' a threat which it was very evident 
he could find no difficulty in executing. 

Tkh unexpected incident struck a universal 
damp over the spirits of the little gentry ; and even 
master Mash himself so far forgot his dignity, as to 
supplicate in a very submissive manner for a re- 
lease : lii this he was joined by all his compakuons, 
and Harrr among the rest. 

' Well, said the farmer, ' I should never have 
thought that a parcel of young gentlemen, as you 
call younelves, would come into public to behiave 
wilh so mu<ih rudeness; I am sure that there is 
ne'er a plough-boy at my house, but what would 
have shewn more sense and manners: but since 
you are s<Nrry for what has happened^ I am very 
wilKng to make an end of the affkir; more espe- 
cially for the sake of this little master here, who 
has behaved with so much propriety, that I am 
sure he is a better gentleman than aiiy of you, 
though he is not dressed so much like a monkey or 
a baroer/ With these words he suffered the crest* 
fallen Maih to rise; who "crept from his place of 
confinement, with looks infinitely more expressive 
of mildness than he had brought with him : nor 
was the lesson lost upon the rest, for they behaved 
with the greatest decency during all the rest of the 
exhibition. 

However, master Mash's courage began to rise, 
as he went home, and found himself -farther from 
his formidable farmer ; for he assured his compa- 
nions, ' that if it had not been so vulgar a fellow, 
he would certainly call him out and pistol him/ 

The next day at dinner, Mr. Merton and the la- 
dles, who'had not accompanied theyoung gentlemen 
to the plav, nor bad yet heard of- the misfortune 
which ha« f<Mued, were very inquisitive about the 
preceding «leht*s entertainment. — The young peo- 
ple agreed that the performers were detestable ; 
but that the play was a eharming pieoe^ full of wit 



•ad Mtotiment, and extireiiiely improvrng : thit'pUj' 
was called The Matriage cf Ftgaro; and master 
Compton had infonned laem^ that it was amaiingiy 
admired by all the people of fashion in London. 

Bat Iffr. Mevton, who had observed that Hany 
was totally silent> at length insisted npon kaiowiDf' 
his opinion upon the snl^ect. — * Why» sir/ auf 
ewered Harry , ' I am veiy tittle judge of these mat« 
ters; for I never saw a play before in my life, and' 
therefore I cannot tell whether it was acted well or 
ill : bat as to the play itself, it seemed to me to be- 
inll oi nothing bat cheating and dissimalation : and 
the people that come in and oat, do nothing bat im- 
pose npon each other, and lie, and trick, mad de- 
ceive. Were you or any g«&tleman to have soch a 
parcel of servanto, yon woald think them fit for no- 
thing in the world ; and therefore I coald not hel|^ 
wondering, while the play was acting, that people" 
woald throw away so mach of their time npon stKhte 
that can do them no good; and send their children 
and their relations to learn fraad and insincerity*? 
Mr. Merton nailed at the honest blantnessof Harry : 
bat several of the ladies, who had just been ex- 
pressing an extravagant admiration of this piecey 
■eemed to be not a little mortified ; however, an 
thev could not contradict the chaiges which Harry ' 
had brought against it, they thought it most pradant 
to be silent. 
. In the evening, it was proposed that all the little 

Sintry should divert themselves with cards; and 
ey aocordindly sat down to a game which is called 
Cteftmerce. Bat Harry, who was totelly ignorant 
of thiiaccompUshment, desired to be excused: how- 
ever, his friend miss Simmons offered to teach him. 
thto game, which, she assured him, was so easy,that 
in three minutes he would be able to play as well 
as the rest. Harcy, however, still continued to rs- 
liise :• and at length confessed to miss Simmons, 
that he had expended all his money the dav before, 
and therefore was onsble to famish the stake which 
the test deposited. « Don't let that disturb you,^ 
Mid she *| < t will put down for yon with n freat deal 



«£ pltMur*^-^ M»dMb/ aufwtMd fiuitjp^'* I an 
very- nudb oUlged t9 ;p4i^ I am sore: bvft Iff; 
BmtIow hat alway« forbidden »« eifher to xvcehre 
or ^oetam. xotmvj/i «£ any bi«dy> fot feiir> iti te out 
OMawI aboaiUbb^ciQiDe nMTceaacjfi, or iii.ti^« otiler, 
diahMMit:- awl thQvtilofa> iboag^ there ifr nobodgr 
boiB >^m- r ife9t«em more than, yoniaelf^ I am 
oUiged to nhml yoiul ofter/— ' WeH/ vefiled miai 
SimoDKas, < thai need not disturb y o« ^ fof yos aball 
play Hpon my acooant, and that ymt aoay dojwilboitt 
aay Tiolfttioii of yomr prmeit>lea.' 

Tbna w» Hanry, though with aanie lelqcfeanoev 
iaduoed tor ait down to carda with the* mat. Tfaa 
game, indeed, he jtoand no diffieolftv in laiffniag; 
but hia aoald not help remarking with wonder, m 
oatreme- aoUcitnte whioh appeared in the ftweof 
a}l theplajFefaAk every change o| fortune^ £v^ Aa 
ymma; tnmea» all bi&t miM Simmons, seemctd to^ 
ofttally aensMe ^ thii> paaaion of gaining mooay 
wit&the>rMt ; and some of them behaved withn;W- 
gne eif aaperily which quite aatooiahed him«— Aftar 
aeveial ehaagaa of fartoiae^ it happened thatE mte 
Simmona aadSanry werethe^only r^^niwng plag^ 
em; all the vest, by the lawfiol t»e gamoi^ Mil Mr* 
leited all pmtenaiona to the stake,, th^pippei!^' el 
^rikieh waa dearly vetted in theae.twoi «id one meat 
deal. was wanting to decide it* But Ban^^.^iA 
great politenesa, rose from table, and toldmuajBlmit 
naoni^'tfial^ an he only played ndon he1^ accoMotihe 
waai^o« no longer wanted ^ aad that the whol^ni^ 
4anbteAybalei^(edt«he?. Hiss Simmona mfnaed 
ttti take it ; and when she Connd, thai: Barry «M4>a^ 
t4>. he ikkhaeed to plnr an^.mom, ahet at laat .pnn 
pptedi to him to divide what waa left, Tkis. i^ 
Ban^!^ declined.; alleging, that he had not the le«N 
tfliUrta aay paet. Biit miAa Simmons who bef^ to 
be uneasy at the remarka which thia extraordiAaiy 
c a ni aatotcaaioned^ told Harry, that he wonld vwrf 
mnch oblige her b|^ taking hia abaro of the moMf» 
and laying it oufc in any maAuev for bet thati M 
judged bami-^< Qu this eioindition,' MasMomd H»«y* 
a wilLfeabe it( and I think i know a n^ethodifC 
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%aqr <c w^ nUdi |ioa uriH Mt wtMf. ^liMp* 

Tb« BHCt day, M M0» M hfllHwf WM 0¥«|| 

K«Ry diMppcsM; nor wai. b* «ob» h(Msk wb«s 
ilieooiiipuiyiPneaneinMcdlalAuuMf. Atlo^lh 
]i< CUB* in» with a glow ol bcalch mi4 micmiIui 
npoA Ilk faocy and that ditorder o| drMfk wtyickii 
wodoeed by a long joMineji. .The yMngUditMQnad 
bim 'witb great eonteinut, wbkh taanM^ a litUa M 
diaoonoart bim : bat, Mr. Mexfeon tpaakkig ta bim 
witli graat good-bnmonr, and aMking loam £091 him 
to ait down, Hany aoon locsoTaied hvm bit e9%» 



In tbe avenmsy altar a lone coBvanaticm 
Aa yovng paopw, aboat public ditaw&am* __ 
playsy and actora, and dancen« they bapi^Md m 
Bwation the name of a celebrated pei£oimcfh«be 
at this time engaged tbe wbnk ,atteiitiD» ef ibe 
town. Master CoonMton, after exFAtiatiiU^aMipg^ 
eniboBiasm. apon tbe aabjaet, added> ' taH^MUiing 
was Bofubxonable as to make gvtttt preeeatftlplbip 
pemon, in order to shew tbe taaie a»d alqpKBie ^ 
dm igiVev.' He then p»paaed> tbaV M M lawy 



young gemlemea and Jadms were btrs 
they shoald set an esanqple. wbieb wenkl dq ■jann 
intehte benoiur, and probably be folle<«od 4hl«ngl^ 
oat tbe fcingdom» o£mahing a littie ^lUectlMl^mMK 
tbemseWea to bay a pteee ol (date* eea feU SMHh 
bax, or aame other triie, m be pseaeiitifl intlM^ 
Baaoe. He added, ' that, thoa|^ ha eoa)4 ill sfMns 
the money (having jast laid eniehK fewineM li|ie»i» 
new pair of baehles), be wonld eontribatft aigiiiMa 
tp soexeeHent a porpese; and that maiMaKMi 
amA Merton wonid do t^e same/. . 
- TUs proposal was an»reflsaUyap|N^ed'«i by att 
the eompaay : and all hot Uiaty. piaiMiMd.tt ctiF- 
tnbate.inpn>peetia& to their finanoee* Tbu^mmUm 
Mash bbeemnc, said, ' WeB, faimeiw mi «tet 
wfli yoa subaeAber Hanryanswered^'tbntoiblAlia. 
•eeasion be^mastbe^.tobe eaenaed, ioK he bad no- 
fhinc to gvre.^*^' Here is apeetty islhml'' ••■"■^ 
Ma^ i « last ail^ «« mr ban, pMhiJt ihiaigp ^^- 
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llogt «f <rar moneys which he ehealed ut out of aT 
Commerce ; and now Jthe little stingy wretch will 
ttot contribute half-a^crown/ while we are giving 
away whole gnineat/ Upon this, miss Matilda; 
said^ in an ironical manner, 'that master Harry had 
always an excellent reason to give for his conduct ; 
and she did not doubt but he could prove to the sac 
tisfaction of them sll, that it was more liberal to 
kjeep his money in his pocket than to give it away/ 

Harry, who was a little nettled at these leftec- 
ti«nB> answered, that, ' though he was not bound to 
give any reason, he thought he had a very good on» 
to give ; and that was, that he saw no generosity ia. 
thus bestbwins money. According to your own ac« 
oount/ added he, ' the person you have been talkt 
^g of gains more than fifty poor families in the 
eountrv have to maintain themselves: and there- 
fore, if I had any money to give away, I should cer- 
tainly nve it to those that want it most/ 

l¥ith these words, Harry went out of the room, 
and the rest of the gentry, after abusing him very 
liberally, sat down to cards. But miss Simmoas> 
who imagined that there was more in Harry's con- 
<diiet that he had explained, excused herself from 
caxds, and took an opportunity of talking to him 
upon the subject. Auer speaking to him with great 
Mod -nature, she asked him, whether it might not 
Save been better to have contributed something 
along with the rest, than to have offended them bv 
■o free an exposition of his sentiments; even though 
he did not entirely approve of the scheme t — * In- 
-deed, madam,' said Harry, ' this is what I would 
gladly have done ; but it was totally out of my 
power.' — ' How can that be, Harry? did yon no^ 
the other night, win neadv thirty shillings f— 
' That, madam, all bdonged to you ; and I have 
already disposed of it, in your name, in a mannec 
that I hope you will not disapprove.' — * How is 
•that?' ini^uired the young lady, with some surprise* 
- < Madam,' said Harrv, 'there was a young woman 
who lived with my father as a servant, and always 
bskaytdwilhth^ greatest honesty and cAKefolneti* 



Tliii joniigwmnftii bad an aged fa«i«r and iiMlii«r» 
who for a peat while were able to maintain them f 
■elres by their own labour ; bat at last the poor ol^ 
knan became too weak to do a day's workr and hk 
wife was afflicted with a disease they call the palay^ 
Now^ when this good young woman saw that her 
parents were in saeh great distress, she left her 
place and went to live with them, on purpose to take 
care of them ; and she works very hard, whenerer 
she can get work, and fares very hard, in order to 
maintain her parents *, and though we assist theaa 
nil we can, I know that sometimes they can hardly 
get food and clothes. Therefore, madam, as yev 
were so kind to say, that I sbonld dispose of thie 
money for yon, I ran orer this morning to these 
poor people, and gave them all the money in yom 
name: and I hope yon will not be displeased at the 
nee I hare pet it to/ — * Indeed,' answered the 
yovng lady, ' I am mnch obliged to yon for Ae 
good opinion yon have of me: and the upplicatioD 
of it does me a great deal ot honour: I am only 
•offy yon did not give it in your own name»'— « 
« That,' replied Harry, ^ I had not any right to do ; 
it would hare been attribating to myself what did 
not belong to me, and equally inconsistent with 
truth and honesty/ 

In this manner did the time pass away at Mr. 
Meiton^s ; while Harry received veiy little satis* 
faction from bis visit, except in conversing with 
Miss Simmons. The affiability and good sense of 
this young lady bad entirely gained his confidence ; 
while all the other young ladies were continually 
intent upon displaying their talents and importance, 
•he alone was simple and unaffected : but what dis* 
gnsted Harry more than ever was» that his refined 
companions seemed to consider themselves, and a 
few of their acquaintance, as the only beings of any 
consequence in the world. The most trifling incon^ 
▼enience, the being a little too hot, a little too cold, 
the walking a few hundred yards, Uie waiting afe^ 
minutee for their dimier, the havkig a trifling cold; 
or n little headadiie, were miAfortnaae so feelingly 



ikm mauH tatider of the hu»*Q.m«ie«, ha4 as not 
IbaenFwi 4hat they eoa8i4«red: tiie tq^aCsxiog* «! aU 
bckoiT'ihett with a profound indifieittaioe* K Um 
mi di p ir ti u iMt of ths poor were mvmiomf^t h« h«^ 
of ttatfaing-biit the intoleiiee snd ingrwdtado of thpt 
oIms of peo|ile* which acAmed to bo » ftttfficiaat ox- 
ODM for >tho want o£ oomsnon homaai^. ' SumIji/ 
aaid fliorty to k^wBtHU 'tif^re cannot bo #o amek 
4 MG B i w ne o befeween one hwnan being and o no th or ; 
or if than is, I ihottM think, that part of thon tho 
■MMtvafawbloywho cultivaite the groand a«d pfo- 
fido aeeoatanoa lor all the Met ; )no$ thqe^ who 
andeierewd al^hlag buf di4M« waULiog with their 
toee out; etanng Aodest people oqt of coyite— nffo, 
and jnhheriiif a lew words of ♦ foreign Ungwago.* 

But now die attention i»f all the yoifoger past of 
the iwpany w%t- iiced. apc^ making pieiiaratioAS 
for a biOi, which ICtIu Meiton had dc^teimiined to 
give in hoiiottr of master Tomsey'e reuuen : the 
wbolo faonse.woo.n^w full ol n»iUinefe».flBiantiia- 
makosB^and da&oing<ikialtoQi( and atl.tbe yopi^ 
faMHeo were employed in giving 'dnetitions about 
their chuhnsj or inyvaaisingihe attj^of diffocenl 
dencesv -finryrsio^^ ioofitJUt ^xtt-Ume, btgun to 
comprehend the infinite'importaioceof 4reeaiS 0¥eo 
the eldoily ladies seetoedto he ao much intoroeted 
ahottt the affair as their danghters ; and, instead of 
the leiBOBe 4d oondnot and wisdom, wli^ ho «x* 
pecfeed to hear, nothing scorned .to employ their at- 
tention a moment* but Frendi «rimaungs» gaims» 
and Jtaliattfli»wiers. Miss Simmons alone nppcnmd 
to oonsidsr the ofyroaching solemnity with, porfoet 
indiffiueneo. -flarry had never heard a eingltiwoid 
drop ftom her that expressed either inteccvt or i»- 
patmnce; b«t he hadforeome daye obeovved her 
omplo^FOd fia her roosn, with mom than oommoft 
aesidwty. AAlength^onLhevery.doythwtwMidtW- 
thied for this ampoitantexhfliiiion^eho oame toltim 
widi a bolovdeat emile, and opoikA tt> him thns : 
f.I wao ooimnch pleaded with dm aOcoant yon.finw 



jiajMfiKlMn tftvanU her Muraati, tbftt I Iim^ lor 
•Otpe time empleyed mTftelt in prepanog for tiuM 
« little pffeaent> which I ehall be ohlioed to yei^ 
neeteDr Herry, lo convey to them. I hmre «iilor> 
nmstely never learned either to emhreider, or to 
pumk Brtiicial flowera; bat my good tmcle has 
taaght me« that the belt employmeafe I can maiie 
ol my hands ia to amiat ihoae who cannot aaHot 
thcaoselvea.' Saying du», ihe put into his hands 
n|>avoel that contained aome linen and other neee^ 
nniiea for the poor old people ; and bade him teU 
Idbem not to forget to caU npon her nnde, when efae 
<«pna retnmed home; aa he was always hapmr to 
nasist the deserving and indnstrioas poor. EHmir 
•loeeived her present with gratitode* and aksamt 
^rith tears of joy : and, looking npin her fsoe, Hd»> 
pned that he^saw the featares ot one of those an- 
gels whidi he had read of in the Seriptnrss : so 
•muehdoes seal disinterested benevolence imprs^ 
the eiqirewieB of die human ootmtsnanoe. 

Bnt all die ntt of the young gentry were em* 
fdoyed in oares of a yery dififoreot nAtnve; the 
4fessang their hair and adorning their pertoaa. 
Tommv himself had 4iow completely sesomed his 
naSMl charaotes, and thrown aside idl that he 'bad 
learned dnaiag Us >retideuoe with Mr. BaiAaiW; he 
had eentracted an infinite fondness for aill those 
•ceiws of dissipntaon which his new friends daily 
deacrihed tohim; and began to be convinced ^ that 
one of the most important things in life is n f ashton» 
ahledreis. In this mogt tuiiamU sentiment he had 
beeneon&Emed by almost all the yonng ladies, wilh 
whom he had conversed since his retvm home . The 
distinctions of character, rclntive to virtne end voh 
derstanding, which had been with so much pains 
inculcated upon his mind, seemed here to bic e» 
tirel^ unheeded. No one took the teeoble of ex*- 
mining the *real principles or modves from whidi 
any hmnmk being actsd : while the most mmute at- 
tention wasioontinuany given to what zegaided 
merely tjie^mtside. He observed that the omitsinn 
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only «xcii8^y but even to a certain degKe ajlmircd, 
l»ovided it was joined -with a certain fashionable 
.a[^arance; while the moet perfect probity^ or in- 
tegritvywas mentioned with coldneM or di^put^ 
and mqnently with open ridicule, if unconnected 
with a brilliant appearance. Aa to all the common 
virtues of life, auch at induatry, economy, a punc- 
tuality in discharging our obligationa, or keeping 
our word, these were qualities which were treated 
•as at for none but the vulgar. Mr. Bariow, he 
found, had been utterly mistwen in ail the princi- 
ples which he had ever inculcated. "The nnmaik 
apecies/ Mr. Barlow used t» say, ' can only be aufi- 
piied with food and necessaries by a constant aiai- 
duity in cultivating the earth, and providing ibr 
their mutual wants. It is by labour that every Uiing 
is produced: without labour, these fertile fields 
which are now adorned with all the luxutianee of 
plenty, would be converted into barren heatha or 
impenetrable thickets; these meadowa, now the 
support of a thousand herds of 9attle, would be co- 
veted with stagnated waters, that would not only 
render them uninhabitable by beasts, but corrupt the 
air with pestilential vapours ; and even these innu- 
merable flocks of sheq>, that feed along the hillt, 
would disappear immediately on the cessation of 
that cultivation, which can alone support them, and 
secure their existence. For this reason, labewr is 
ihe first and most indispensable dnty of ihe human 
species, from which no one can have a right entinly 
to withdraw himself.' — But, however true mieht be 
these principles, they were so totallv inconsisient 
with the conduct and opinion of Tommy'a new 
friends, that it was not possible for him h>ng te re- 
member their force. — He had been nearly » month 
with a few young gentlemen and ladiea of has own 
rank; and, instead of their being brought np. to pro- 
duce any thing useful, he found that the great ob- 
ject of all their knowledge and education was only 
to waste, to consume, to destroy, to dissipate, what 
was produced by others : he even found, that this 
inability to assist either themselves er otheis. 
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9e«med to be a merit upon which eveiy one Talaed 
himself extremely : so that an individual who could 
TOt exist without having two attendants to wait upon 
liim, was superior to him that had only one; but 
was obliged in turn to yield to another who required 
four. And, indeed, this new system seemed much 
more ^asy than the old one : for, instead of givinr 
lumself any trouble about his manners or undetw 
standing, he might with saiety indulge all his ca- 
prices; give way to all his ptoions; be humour- 
some, haughty, unjust, and selflah to the extreme ; 
lie might be ungrateful to his frfendtf, disobedient 
to his parents, a glutton, an ignorant blockhead • 
m ahort, every thing which to plain sense appears 
ttost frivolous or contemptible; without incurring 
the leAst imputation, provided his hair hung fashioi^ 
Ably about his ears, his buclles were sufficiently 
l&rge,and his politeness to the ladieb unimpeached. 

Once, indeed, Harry had thrown him into a dis- 
agreeable train of thmking, by asking him with 
great simplicity, what sort of a figure-these young 
gentlemen would have made in the army of LecS 
nidas; or these young ladies upon a desert island, 
where they would be obliged toshift for themselves ? 
But Tommy had lately learned that nothing spoils 
the fafee inore than intense reflection : and there- 
fore, as he could not easily resolve the question 
he wisely determined to forget it. ' 

. And now the important evening of the ball ap- 
proached; the largest room in the house was lighted 
up for the dancers, and all the little company as- 
sembled. Tommy was that day dresied in an un- 
usual style of elegance ; and had. submitted, with- 
out murmuring, to be under the hands of a hair- 
dresser for two hours! But what gave him the " 
greatest satisfactioh of all, was an immense pair of 
new buckles,' which Mrs. Merton had sent for on 
puroose to grace the person of her soil. 

Several minuets were first danced, to the great 
admiration of the company : and, among the rest, 
Tominy, who hsril been practising ever since he had 
been at home, had the honour of extoiting witli 

N 



gtfe« lof 4vfii4enQ9« but W9^i ■oon iptpived with & pio-, 
per i^gfn^ of twa&denQ^ by the applauBes irhieh 
VB«pi|B4iHi Qn ereiy 4i4e. ' What an elegaiit UtUe 
^reaiura !' crie4 on^lady. ' What a«bape ia there !' 
tjuA a sepond : ' t protest be pats me ii^ i^ind <tf 
Testris hmwelf.' — ' Indeed/ »aid a third, '. Miff.. 
)f erton M a nost bappy n^otb^r to be. possened. of 
•ikcb a son, who wants nothing but an introdaetim^ 
to tbe world> to be oi^e of th^ most elegant cre^b 
tores in England* Knd the most acpomp^ished/ 

As soon as Tommy hi^d finished bis dance, h^e led: 
his partner to her seM# with a grace that surpriaed 
%ll the ipompany unew i ^md then> with the sweetest 
eopdescepspn ima^inable^ be went from one lady. 
to. aaiotherj to receive tbe praises which thej libe- 
rally poured outy as if it was the greatest actipn in- 
t)ie woirld to. draw ope foot behind imother, apd to, 
walk pn tiptoe. 

Harry» in (be meaii time^^ bad shrouded himself 
i|i tbc^ most obscvre part of tbe room* and was si- 
lenUy gasipg upon t}^ scene that passed. He knew 
t^ hip pompany woijld give no pleasure among die 
•legai^t figuMff tb^t engrossed the foremost aeatSj 
«^d felt Apt the least inclination for such a;ii ho* 
nour, In ibis situalign he was observed by Master 
Compt^ : whpj» at ibe same instant* fprmed a 
scheme of mortifyiug miss Simmons, whpm be did 
npii Ukf't aa4 of exposing ^arry to the general ridi- 
cpl^r He therefpre proposed it to Mash* who had- 
pai^ly p^piated qs meste^ of the ceremonies, and 
whoj, ^i|h aU th? readiness of officious malice, 
agr^ tp assist him. — Master Masb, tbecefoie, 
^1^( upto.mis4 QimiaoaSjiand, with all the solem- 
nity of rfspep^ invited, her out todance^ whidi die,. 
^though Jndiflerf fit about, the matter-, a^pted 
without hesitsitiionA Ip (he mean. time, ^pasUr 
Compton went up io Harry with -the saaoe hypo- 
ciitipal p)V)l)ty, a^^d^inmiss Simmons's name, in- 
vited him to da^ce a. minuet, ^t was in vain that 
^rrj assnred b^m he l(new nothing ahontthe met. 
tt?9 m pevgdip^ (fiend told.hiip, that it wa^ ia 
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llidisi>e]isabb dnty for him to ttxaA op; thtt mink 
BimmoiM would never lDinvehim»if he ahoold re- 
fiu«; that It tRonld be sefficient if he eonld inst dc^ 
wenbt the fig«re» without cmherraasiog himsell 
Ikbottt the stepis. In the mean time, he pointed ont 
miM Simmons, who was advandng townrde the up- 
per end of the room, and, taking advantage of hk 
conf nnon and embarrastmenty led him forwud, and 
placed him b^r the yoong lady's side. Havry was 
fiot yet acquainted with the sublime aeienee of im* 
posing upon unwary simplidty^and therefore never 
doobced that the message had come from his frienil ; 
and aa nothing eoutd be more repugnant to bia cha- 
racter than the want of compliance, be thought it 
pecessary at least to go and expostulate with her 
l^pon the subject. This was his intention, when h# 
buffered himself to be led tip the room ; but his tor- 
aoentois flid not give him time, for they placed him 
by the aMe of the ydung lady, ind instantly called 
to the music to bepin. Miss Simmons, in her turn, 
^as eqoidly surpnaed at the partner which was pro* 
vided for ner ; she had never imagined minuet- 
dancing to be one of Harry's accomplishments ; and 
therefore instantly suspected that it was a concerted 
achome to mortify her. However, in this she was 
^nrioined tbayshould be disapnointed, aS she was 
destitute, of all pride, and had toe sincerest regard 
for HanoTt Aasooa, therefmre, aa the music struck 
qn, thc.yovog .lady began her reverence ; which 
#arnr, who found he was now completely caught« 
sind nad no ^me |or explanation, imita^d as well 
as ha wai able,.bat in such a manner as set the 

J hole room in. a titter. Harry, however, arming 
imself with all the fortitude he ppss/BSsed, pet^ 
formed his part as well a» could be expected from 
a penopi that had never leaitaed a single step of 
ilaiMiing- By keeping hi9 eye fif ^a upon hi9 part- 
lier, he made a shift at least to preserve something 
«f U)e figure, although, he was ten^bly deficient iit 
the steps and graces of the dance^ 9at his part- 
ner, who WAS' scarcely less embarrassed than Wmr 
seli^ imd wished to shorten the evhibUion/ aftet 
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crossing onjot, presented him with her hand. Hanpf 
had unfortanately not remarked the natiure of thw 
manoeuvre with perfect accuracy; amd thereforej 
imagining that one hand was just as good as the 
other, he <^ered the young lady his left, instead «»f 
his right hand. At this incident, a universal peal 
of merriment, which they no longer laboured to 
conceal, burst from almost all tne company; and 
miss Simmons, wishing at any rate to close the 
scene, presented her partner with both her hands, 
and abruptly finished the dance. The unfortunate 
couple tJben retreated to the lower €hd of the rocwa, 
amidst the jests and sneers of their companions, 
particularly Mash and Compton, who assumed un- 
usual importance upon the credit of such a brilliant 
invention. 

. When they were seated, miss Simmons could not 
help asking Harry, with some displeasure, why he 
had thus exposed himself and her, by Attempting 
what he was totiJly ignorant of? and added, ' that, 
though there was no di^race in not being' able to 
dance, it was very great folly to attempt it without 
having learned a single step.'—' Indeed, maiam,' 
answered Harry, ' I never should have thought of 
trying to do what I knew I was totally ignorant of; 
but master Compton came to me, and told me tbi^ 
you particularly desired me to dance with you; and 
led me to the other end of the room : and 1 only 
came to speak to you, and to inform you that! knew 
nothing about the matter, for feu: you should think 
me uncivil : 9Sid then the music ^eganto piny, and 
you to dance; •<> ^^^ I ^*d no oppoitunity of 
speaking ; and I thought it better to do the best I 
could, than to stand still, or leave you theM.' Mtss 
Simmons instantlyrecovered her former good-hu- 
mour, and said, 'Well, Harrv, we are not the first, 
nor shall be the last by hundreds, who have made 
a ridiculous figure in a ball-room, without so good 
an excuse. But I am sorry to see so malicions a dis- 
position in these young eentlemen; and that all 
their knowledge of politelife has aottansht themt 
little betier mannon.' 
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• ' Why, madam/ answerred Harry, * since yoa are 
80 good «s to talk to me upon the subject, I mnst 
confess that I have been very mnch sarprised a't 
many things I have seen at Mr. Meiton's. All these 
yoang gentlemen and ladies are continually talking 
about genteel life and manners ; and yet they are 
freqnently doing things which surprise me. Mr. 
Bariow has always told me that politeness consisted 
in a disposition to obliee every body around us, and 
to sny or do nothing which can give them disagree- 
ad>le impressions. Yet I continually see Utese 
young gentlemen striving to do and say things, for 
no other reason than to give pain. For, not lo go 
any farther than the present instance, what motive 
can masters Compton and Mash have had, but to 
mortify you by giving you such a partner; you-, 
madam, too, who are so kind and sood to every 
body, that I should think it impossible not to love 
you?' 

' Harry,' answered the young lady, ' what you 
say about politeness is perfectly just : I have heard 
my uncle and many sensible people say the same : 
but, in order to acquire this species of it, both good- 
ness of heart and a just way of thinking are re^ 
quired ; and therefore many people content them* 
selves with aping what they can pick up in the 
dress, or gestures^ or cant expressions of the higher 
classes : just like the poor ass which, drest in the 
skin of a lion, was taken lor the Hon himself, till his 
unfortunate braying exposed the cheat/ — ^'Fray, 
madam, what is that stoiy V said Harry. 

' It is a trifling one that I have read,' answered 
miss Simmons, ' of somebody, who, haying po. 
cured a lion's skin, fastened it round the body of an 
ass : and th^i turned him loose, to the great 
afifrigbt of the neighbourhood. Those who saw him 
first imagined that amonstrouslion had invaded the 
country, and fled with pcedpitatien. Bven the very 
cattle caught the panic, and> were scattered by hun- 
dreds over the plains. In the mean time* the vic- 
torious ass pranced and capered along the ft eMe, 
•ad diverted hinself with nBUXiBg after the va^ 
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tivset. Bat It UapK » the gaifetjr c$ bis htkxt,' be 
broke into B«cb a ditcordant bcaying* «« suiprised 
thoM tbat were neaiett, and expected to bear a very 
different noifle from ilnder tbe terrible sldn. At 
t^Bgtb a resolute fellow ventured by degrees nearer 
to &.n ol^t of tbeir tecror, and discovering tbe 
cbeat tbat bad been practised uix>n them^ divested 
t^e poor ass of all bisborroved spoils,and drove him 
^way witb bis cudgel/ 

' ' Tbis story,' continued miss SimnunM,^ is oimti- 
poaUy coming into my mind; wbeat I see any body 
^lygine bimself of grekt importaaoe, because be 
bas adopted some, particalar mode «f dress, ox die 
grimaces of those uat call tbemtelves fuhkn^Ua 
{leopte. Nor do I ^ver see master Miab. or Comp^ 
toB# wttbout tbinViag of tbe lion's skin, and eac- 
pecting every moment to bear tbem bagr*' 

QarrylaugbedvecybeartilyattbisitoBcy: bntnov 
tbeir attention was called towards tbe company, 
wbo bad. ranged tbemselves by pairs for country- 
dancii^. Miss Simmons, wbo was very food of 
tbis eKondse, tben asked Harry, if be had never 
practised any of these dances ? Harry said» ^ It 
bad bai^ned to him three or four times iithome c 
and, that be believed he shoiddnotbe passled about 
eav of tbe figures.'^' Well then/ said the youns 
lady, ' to shew bow Uttle I regard their intendea 
mortification* I will stand up, and you ahall be mj 
partner/ So they rose, and fJaoed themselves at 
the bpUom of tbe whole eompany, according to tha 
laws of dancing, which appoint that place for thoia 
who come last. 

And now tbe music began tostrike up in a mom 
Joyous strain : the little danoeia exerted tbemselTes 
with all their activi^ ; and tbe exercise '<«fe«ffd a 
glow of health and cheerfulness over the f aeea. of 
the most pale aud languid. Harry exerted himsdf 
here with much better soeeess tiikn be bad latdy 
done in the minuets He had great command over 
:all his limbs, and was very well vened in eveij 
play thatgives addressto the body ; so thathefomid 
Jto difibenlty inpmRtising ail the vaaed ifigiiBes of thft 



€ktic«9| partiSoftiTariy iwitli the Mristanie df a^ii 
SimittoiiB) wlko explained t« klm every iking tfaed 
4ppeafed tfrnbarraukig. 

^ But ntHTy by tko contiaaaAte df the^ence^ AH 
wlto %r«tfe tt first at the upper end had-dtecctided ie 
tlieliottom; 'vrbete^ bytbe lawg of the dlv^mon* 
Che^^ otighc to have Waited quietly, tsU their eom* 
pamoia, beeoming in their turn uppbrtfioeti had 
danced down to their former -plmdmi Bnt wheil 
luise Simmons and Harry expected to have had 
Cheir JTtSt share of the eterclse, they fbond thdt ml* 
woit all their companions had deserted them> and 
Mtired to their idaces* Harry covld not help ^rom- 
dering at this behaviour ; but miss Sinunons tel4 
hini with a smile, that it was only df apiece with 
the teiC : and that ehe had often remarked it at 
cotpitry assemblies^ where all the gently of a 
eounty were gathered together* ' This is frequently 
the wiy/ ddded she, ' that those who think them- 
selves sojserior to the rest of the world* choose to 
shew their impoftaace/*-' This is a very bad way, 
indeed/ replied Harry t ^ people may choose whe- 
ther they #iU dance or practise any particular di» 
venien ; but, if they do, they ought td submit to 
the lews of it withoutrepining : and, I have id ways 
observed nmong the little U>ys whom I i^ ac» 
quai&ted with, that wherever this disposition pre» 
vails, it is the greatest proof of a bad cud contempt 
ttbAe tcmper/-^^ I ttm afntid,' replied miss Sim- 
mons,' that your observatious will Wd universally 
Cnie; and tlttt those who expect so much for then- 
eelves, without being willing toconsider their f^lovr. 
ereamrcd in turn, in whatever station they are found, 
ate always the most mean> ignorant, and despicable 
of the species.' 

^ I remember,' said Harry, ''reading a stoiy of 
a great man, called Sir Philip Sydney^^This 
gentleman was reckoned not only the bravest, but 
the politest person in all Btigland.' It happened 
that he was aeut oves the sea to assist some of 
our adlies i^^ainst their enemies. After having 
dtUtinguithed l^mself 'm sash- a nupuier as gained 
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him the love and esteem of all the army, thift 
excellent man one day received a shot wl^ich broke 
bis thigh, as he was bravely fighting at the head 
of his men. Sir Philip Sydney felt that he was 
mortally womided» and was obliged to torn his 
horse's head and retire to his tent> in order to 
have his wound examined. Bv the time that he 
bad reached his tent, he not only felt great agonies 
from his wound ; but, the heat of the weather, and 
the fever which the pain produced, had excited an 
intolerable thirst ; so that he prayed his attendants 
to fetch him a little water. With infinite difficulty 
eome water was procured and brought to him ; but, 
just as he was raising the cup to his lips, he chanced 
to see a poor English soldier, who had been mor-' 
tally wounded in the same engagement, and Uy 
upon the ground, faint and bleeding, and ready te 
expire. The poof man was suffering, like his ge* 
neral, from the pain of a consuming thirst ^ and 
therefore, though respect prevented him from asking 
for any, he turned his dyim^ eyes upon the water, 
-with an eagerness which sufficiently explained his 
su£ReTings. Upon this, the excellent and noble gen^ 
tieman took the cup, which he had not yet tasted, 
from his lips, and gave it to his attendants; or- 
dering them to carry it to the wounded soldier, and 
only saying, ** This poor man wants it still more 
thanldo.'^' 

' This stoiy,' added Harry, ' was always a parti- 
cular favourite with Mr. Barlow : and he has often 
pointed it out to me, as ao example not only of the 
greatest virtue and humanity, but also of that ele> 
vated method of thinking, which constitutes tlie 
true gentleman. " For what is it/' (I have heard 
him savy) " that gives a superiority oi manners, bat 
the inclination to sacrifice our own pleasures and 
interests to the w:ell being of others V' An ordinaxy 
person might have pitied the poor soldier, or even 
have assisted him, when he had first taken care of 
Ibrimself : bat who, in such a dreadful extremity as 
the brave Sydney was reduced to, would be capable 
of even forgetting his own sufferings to relieve an* 
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othet, wbo bad not acqaiied the gciMioiit habit of 
always aUghting hU own gratificatioas for the take 
of hie iellov-creatiixeeP 

.. Aa Hany was conrcning in this manlier^ the Ht^ 
^e con)panT had left o£f dancing, and were refresh^ 
iac Ihems^ves with a^vmrioiy of cakes and agree* 
#UiO liquofa^whidb had been nrovided for the oc^ 
caaion. Tommy Merton and the other yoong cetti 
llemen were now distinguishing themselves by their 
altendaaoa upon the ladies, whom they were snp« 
Inlying with every tibingthey chose to have; bat no 
9ne jthoqght it worth his wlule to wait upon miai 
Sumnona. When Harry observed this, no ran to 
|he table, and upon a lain waiter brought hot 
cakes -and lemonade; which he preSeirted, if not 
with a better grace, with a more sincere desire H 
pMige.than^ovr of the rest. — But, as he was stoop* 
ing down to ones her the choice, master Mash un^ 
JnokUy passed that way, and, elated by the success 
of his late piece of ill-nature, determined to attempt 
ji second. Still more; brutal than the first. For thit 
veaaon^ JQSt as miss Simmoiw was helj^ing herself 
%o s^nae wine and water. Mash, pretending to stum^ 
ble, poshed Harry in such a manner^ that the 
gt^ater paft of the contents of the glasses was dis^ 
charged fi^ into her besouv. The young lady co* 
{oar^ at the. insnlt ; and Harry, who instantly pev^ 
ceived that it had been done on purpose, being no 
loiter able tooontainhiai&dignation, setaed a glass 
thait was ont^ half emptied, and- discharged the 
fpotenti full into the face of the- aggressor. Mash; 
^ho was .a bc^ Of violent pasrion,. exasperated 
at this leMkliatidikr tidiich he so well deserved, in- 
stantly caught up a drinking-glass, and flung it full 
1^ the; head of Batry. Happy was it for him, that 
it only grmsed his head without taking the full 
fiffecx.j it howQves laid base a considerable gash# 
and SLar^ was in an. instant covered with his 
pu^blppdt Uie sight, of which provoked him th# 
inore, .wd made him fesget both the place and 
fonij^a^y whejte he.was: so that; flying upon Masli 
unth all the fury oljust rcvenge> a dreadful combat 
. V2 
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^nsved, yfhi^ put the whole room in k consti^nia- 
tian. 

But Mr. Merton soon appeared, and with aomd 
difiicnlty separated the enraged champions. He 
then inquired into the euhject of the coHteety which 
inaster Mash endeavoured to explain away aS an 
accident. But Harry persisted in his account with 
so much firmness, in which he Was corroborated by 
jthe testimony of miss Simmons, that Mr. Merton 
readily peiceived the truth. Mash howe^r apolo- 
gized for himself in the best manner that he was 
able, by saying, that he only meant to play master 
Harry an innocent trick, but that he had undesiga* 
edlyinjuxed miss Simmons. 

Whatever Mr. Merton felt, he did not say a great 
^eal; he, however, Endeavoured to pacify the en* 
raged combatants, and ordered assistance to Harry » 
£q bind up ihe wound, and clean him from the blood 
which had now disfigured him from head to foot. 

Mrs. Merton, in the mean time, who was sitting 
at the upper end of the room amidst the other ladies> 
had seen the fray, and been informed that it was 
owing to Harry's Uirowing a glass of lemonade in 
jpnaster Mash's face. This gave Mrs. Compton an 
opportunity of indulging herself again in long in« 
irectives against Harry, his breediug, family, and 
manners. — ' She never,* she said, ' had liked the 
boy; and now he had justified all her forebodings 
Vpon the subject. Such a litde vulgar wretch coafd 
never have been witness to any thing but scenes of 
tiot and iU manners; and now be was brawling and 
fighting in a gentleman's house, just as he would do 
at one of the publi&houses to which he was naitd to 
go with his father.' 

. "While she was in the midst of this eloquent ha* 
fanp:ue, Mr. Merton came up, and gave a more un. 

frejudiced narrative of the affair; he acquitted 
Tarry of all blame, and said,that it was impoflsibl^ 
«ven for the mildest temper in the worlds to act 
otherwise upon such unmerited provocation. This 
account seemed wonderfully to turn the scale in 
0arry'sfavour: though miss Simatonswtt no greM 
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Davoarite with the jrouiig ladies, yet the fptrit and 
gallantry which he had discovered in her cause, 
began to act very forcibly upon theirminds. One 
of the yonng ladies observed, < that if master Harry 
was better dresc, he would certainly be a very pretty 
boy;' another said, 'she had alwavs thought he 
had a look above his station ;' and a third remarked^ 
' that, considering he had never learned to dance, 
he had by no means a vulgar look/ 

This untoward accident having thus been arnica* 
bly settled, the diversions of the evening went for- 
ward. But Harry, who had now lost all taste for 
genteel company, took the first opportunity of retir- 
ing to bed ; where he soon fell asleep, and fotgot 
both the mortification and bruises he had received. 
In the mean time, the little company below foimd 
means to entertain themselves till past midnight, 
and then retired to their chambers. 

The next morning, they I'ose later than ustUkT- 
and, as several of the young gentlemen, who had 
been invited ta the preceding evening's diversion, 
were not to return till after dinner, they agreed to 
take a walk into the country. Harry went with 
them as nsual, though master Mash by his misre- 
presentations had prejudiced Tommy and all the 
rest against him. But Harry, who was conscious 
of his own innocence, and began to feel the nride 
of injured friendship, disdained to give an expiana^ 
tion of his behaviour ; since his friend was not suf*> 
ficiently interested about the matter to demand one; 
While they were walking slowly along the com- 
mon, they .discovered at a distance a prodigiotti 
crowd of people, all moving forward in the saihe di« 
rection. This attracted the curiosity of the littld 
troop ; and on inquiry they found thete was going 
to be a bull-baiting. Instantly an eager desire 
seized upon all the little gentry to seethe diversion. 
One obstacle alone presented itself, which was, that 
their parents, and particularly Mrs.Merton, had 
made them promise that they would avoid every 
species of danger. This objection was howevCT rc«' 
moved by master Billy Lyddal; who remaifce*. 
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* that there ocmld he no dangef^ ia the *if ht, as ^le 
huQ was to be tied iast» and oeMiIdtheiiefeTeidottieirf 
no barm. Beddes/ added be>«iaiUng» ' what oe^ 
casion have they to know that we have bte& at allt 
Jhope we are not eudiaunpletoas as to aceiise eaii- 
selves, or such teU-takB as- to infarm against one 
another/— ' No 1 no! no!' was the mkivextai eyela^ 
mation from all but Harry, who bad remained pro- 
i'oundly silent on the occasion. — ^'Master Harry 
has not said a word/eadd one ef the littte fott.s^ 
f.snre he will aottell of ns*' — ' Indeed/said Harry, 
, .f I don't wish to tell of yoa; but if I am askedv 
.where we have been; how can £ help telling t^ 
«*<-' What I' answered master Lyddal, * eanV^a 
aay, that we have been walking alon^ the load, of 
across the common, without mentioning any ^ing 
jbnher?'—' No,' said Hanrv; ' that would nat be 
speaking truth : besides^ bull-baiting is a ver^ cruel 
and dangerous diversion, and therefore none of us 
should go to see it; pakicularly master Mertoq^ 
whose mother loves him so much, and iaaocavefal 
^bout him.' . . , < 

' This speech was not received with much approba- 
^on by Uiose to whom it was addressed. * A pretty 
feUow,' said one, * to^ve himself these aits, and 
pretend to be wiser than everyone else P— ' Whatf' 
4aid master Compton, ' does this beggar's brat think 
|h^ he is to govern gentlemen's sons, hecanse aas^ 
ter Morton is so good as to keep company with hdm ?* 
-•-' If I were master Merton,' said a third, ' I'd 
90on send -the little impertinent jackanapes homse to 
lis own blackguafd vumXyJ — ^And master Madi, 
who was {he biggest and strex^est bojr in the what* 
company, «ame up to Hany> and griniung- dn Ikitf 
face, said, ' So, all the relwm that yon make W 
master Meiton for his goodness to von, is to be tf 
spy and an informer, is it, yon little dix<y Uack^ 
guard?' 

y Haiyy, who had long perceived and lamented the 
Qoolness of master Morton towards him, was now' 
much more grieved to see that his friend was not 
oa^y siUm^ btttaeened to take an ill-natured pli 



fuse in ^beae innlu, than at the inmlu themselvM 
which were offered to him. However, mm soon at 
tiie crowd of tormenton which surroimd«d him, 
would ijive him leave to speak^ he coolly answered* 
'that he was as Utile a spy and informer as any of 
them; and as to begging, he thanked God, he 
wanted as little of them, as they did of him: be- 
sides/ added he, * were I even reduced so low as 
that, I should know better how to employ my time* 
than to ask charity of any one here/ 
' Thtf sarcastic answer, and the reflections that 
yexe made upon it, had such an effect upon the too 
irritaUe temper of master Merton, that, in an in- 
)itant, foigetting his former obligations and affection 
to fiany, he strutted up to him^ and clenching his 
fist, asked him. Whether he meant to insult him t 
'Well done, master Merton!' echoed through the 
whole society ; ' thrash him heartily for his impa<% 
dence/— T^rNo, master Tommy,' answered Hany, 
' itis you and your friends here that insult me/-> 
f What j' answered Tommy, ' are you a person of 
such consequence, that you must not be spoken to t 
Yon are a prodigious fine gentleman indeed/-^' I 
•alw^s thought you one, till now,' answered Haixy,. 
— ' How, you rascal !' said Tommy, ' do you say 
that I am not a gentleman? Take that;'— and im^ 
mediately struck Harry upon the face with his fist. 
His fortitude was not proof against this treatment ; 
he turned his face away, and only said in a low tone 
of voice. ' Master Tommy, master Tommy, I never, 
should have thought it possible you could hava 
treated me in this unworthy manner;' then, cover* 
ing his face with both his hands, he burst into an; 
j^ny o£ ciy ing. 

Hut the little troop of gentlemen, who wese vastly 
delighted with the mortification which Mnry had 
received, and had formed a very indifferent opinion 
•f his peowess from the patience which he had hi- 
therto exerted, began to gather round, and repeat 
Ihmx pexaecutions. Coward, and Wachgjuurd, and 
teU'Uu^f echoed in a chorus throi^h the circle ; and 
tin&e> more forward than the rest, seised hnn by 
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the hair^ in order that he might hold np Eis head 
and shew his prettiffaiee, ' 

Bat Harry* who now hegan to recollect himself^ 
wiped his tears wiUi his hand, and, looking np, 
asked them with a firm tone of voice, and a steady 
countenance, why they meddled wiUi him? then, 
swinging roond, he disengaged himself at once^ from 
all who had taken hold of him. The greatest part 
of the company gave hack at this question, and 
seemed disposed to leave him unmolested; but 
masted Mash, who was- the most quarrelson^ and 
impertinent boy present, advanced, and, looking at 
Harry with a contemptuous sneer, said, ' This is 
the way we always treat such little blackguards as 
you : and if you have not had enough to satisfy 
you, well willingly give you some more.'—' As to 
all your nick-names and nonsense,' answered Harry, 
' I don't think it worth my while to resent them : 
but, thoueh I have suffered master Mert^ to strike 
me, there s not another in the company shall do it; 
or, if he chooses to try, he shall soon find whether 
or not T am a coward.' 

Master Mash made no answer to this, but by a 
slap of the face, which Harry returned by a punch 
of his fist, which had almost overset his antagonist, 
in spite of his superiority of size and strength. Thi» 
unexpected check from a boy so mttch less than 
himself might probably have cooled the courage of 
Mash, had he not been ashamed of yielding to one 
whom he had treated with so much unmerited con- 
tempt. Summoning, therefore, all his resolution, 
he flew at Harry like a fury ; and, as he had often 
been engaged in quarrels like this, he struck him 
with so much force, that, with the first blow he 
aimed, he felled him to the ground. Han^, foiled 
in this manner, but not dismayed, rose in an in- 
stant and attacked his adversary with I'edoubled vi- 
^ur, at the very moment when he thpneht himself 
sure of the victory. A second time dM'Mash, after 
a short but severe contest, close with his undaunted 
enemy, and, by dint of superior strength^ roughly 
hurled him to the ground. 
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_nje littla Uof}p of speetaton, who had mistiiken 
flvrfB patient fortitude for cowardice^ began now 
tp entertain the sincerest respect for his courage, 
and gathered round the combaUnts in silence.—A 
second time did Harry rise and attack his stronger 
.adversary^ with the cool intrepidity of a veteran 
combatant. The battle now began to grow more 
dreadful and more violent. Mash had superior 
ptrength and dejcterity, and greater habitude of 
fightmg; his blows were aimed with equal skill and 
« force ^ and each appeared sufficient to crush an 
.enemy so much inferior in size, in strength, in 
years : but Harry possessed a body hardened to 
support pain and hardship ; a greater degree of ac- 
**^*H'.* *°°^' unyielding courage, which nothing 
^uJd disturb or daunt. Four times ha^ he been 
now thrown down by the irresisUble strength of his 
toe; four times had he risen stronger from his fall, 
covered with dirt and blood, and panting with fa- 
tigae, but still unconq^ered. At length, from the 
duration of the combat, and his own violent exer- 
tions, the strength of Mash began to fail : enraged 
and disappointed at the obstinate resistance he had 
met with, he began to lose all command of his tem- 
per and strike at random; his breath grew short, 
his efforts were more laborious, and his knees 
seemed scarcely able to sustain his weight : but, 
a«^ated by rage and shame, he rushed with all his 
Aught upon Hany, as if determined to crush him 
with one last effort. Harry prudently stepped back, 
and contented himself with parrying the blows that 
were aimed at him : till seeing that his antagonist 
was almo&t exhausted by his own. impetuosity, he 
darted at him with all hxs force, and, by one suco 
cessful blow, levelled him with the ground* 
1 An involuntaxy shout of triumph now burst from 
the Htde assembly of spectators : for such is tho 
temper of human b^ss, that they are more in- 
clined to consider superiority offeree than justice; 
and the very same boys who just before were load* 
ing Harry with taouts aad outrages, wen now veady 



to conmtiilate him upon his victory. He^howrtesv 
when he found hit antagonist no longer capable of 
resistance^ kindly assisted him to rise, and told him> 
' he was very sorry for what had happened;' but 
Mash, oppressed at ence with the pun of his broisef 
tad the disgrace of his defeat, observed an obsti- 
nate silence. ^ 
• Just in this m«nnent> their attention was ei^aged 
hf a new and sadden spectacle, A bnU of the 
largest size and greatest heanty was led across the 
plain^ adorned wkh ribands of various colours. The 
majestic animal suffered himself to be led along an 
Unresisting prev, till he arrived at the spot wnicH 
was destined for the theatre of his penecntions. 
Here he was fastened to an iron ring, which had 
been strongly let into the gronnd, and whose force 
they imagined would be sufficient to restrain him, 
even in the midst of his most violent exertions. An 
innumerable crowd of men» of women, of childreui 
then surrounded the place, waiting wkh eager cn- 
riositv for the inhuman sport which they expected* 
9*he little party which bad accompanied master 
Merton, were now no longer to be restrained : their 
friends, their parents, admonition, duty, promises^ 
were all foi^otten in an instant, and, solely nttetd 
upon gratifying their curiosity^ they mingled wit& 
the surromiding multitude. 
. Harry, although reluctantly, followed them at a 
fHstance ; neither the ill-us^e he had received, nor 
the pam of his wounds, could make him unmindfol 
el master Meirton, or careless of his safety. He 
knew 106 well the dreadful accidents which lre*> 
^uentl^ attend these barb vons sports, to be aUe t» 
^Ittit hM friend, till he had once more seen lum- ^ 
a place of safety. 

;.. And now the noble animal that w«sto be- Urns 
wantonly tormented, was fastened to the xuig by a 
strongly-twisted cord^ which, though it confined 
imd cramped his exertions, di^ not entirely restrain 
thenu Although poasessed of almost irresaistible 
(Itrength, he seemed miwiUing to exert it : ai^ 
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kioked ronhd upon the infinite mnltitnde of bie ene* 
mies with a gendenew that ought to have diianned 
their animosity. 

Presently, a dog of the largest sixe and most fe- 
rocious eoursffe was let loose ; who, as soon as he 
heheld the bull, uttered a savage yell, and rushed 
upon him with all the rage of inveterate animosity. 
Tne bull suffered him to approach with the coolness 
of deliberate courage : but just as the dog was spring- 
ing up to seiae him, he rushed forward to meet fais 
foe, and, putting his head to the ground, canted him 
into the air several ]f ards ; and, had not the spec- 
tators run and caught him upon their backs and 
hands* he would have been crushed to pieces in the 
fall. The same fate attended another, and another 
dog, which were let loose successively ; the one was 
killed upon the spot, while the other, who had a leg 
broken in the fall, crawled howling and limping 
away. The bull, in the meanwhile, behaved with 
all the calmness and intrepidity of an experienced 
warrior; widiout violence, without passion, he 
waited every attack of his enemies, and then se- 
verely punished them for their rashness. 

While this was transacting, to the diversion not 
only of the rude and illiterate populace, but to that 
of the little gentry with master Merton, a poor half- 
naked Black came up, and humbly implowd their 
charity. He had served, he told them, on board 
an English ve8»el ; and even shewed them the 8<!ars 
of several wounds he had received : but now he 
was discharged ; and without friends, without as- 
sistance, he could scarcely 6nd food to support his 
wretched life, or clothes to cover him from th^ 
wintry wind. 

Some of the young gentry, who, from a bad edu- 
cation, had been little taught to feel or pity the disl 
tress of others, were base enough to attempt to jest 
upon his dusky colour and foreign accent; but mas- 
ter Merton, wbo, though lately much corrupted and 
changed from what he had been with Mr. Barlow, 
preserved a great degree of generosity, put his hand 
into his pocket in order to relieve him« but unfor^ 
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tsaalely found nothing to gtTe : tlie f 6olish ^rdM 
Aioa wuoh ha had lately learned from the yanng 
pentlemen at his father's house, had made faimwattv 
In cud», in play*things,' in trifles, all his stock of 
money; and nowhefonnd himself unable to relieve 
that distress which he pitied. 

Thus vepnlsed on every sideband unassiated, the 
unfortunate Black approached the place #hertf 
Harry steod^ holding out the tattered vemaina of hi* 
hat, and imploring charity. Harry had not much 
to give; hat he took sixpence out of hia pockety 
Which vat all his riches^ and gave it with the kind* 
est look el compassion, saying, 'Here, poor man* 
thia ia all I have; if I had more, it shoold be at. 
your a0rviee.''»-He had no time to add mort ; for* 
at that instant^ three fierce dogs mshed upon the 
bull at once, and by their joint attacks rendered hint 
almost mad. The calm deliberate courage which ha 
had hitherto shewn was now changed into rage and 
desperation : he roared with pain and fury; flashes 
•f fire seemed to come from his angry eyes, and 
his month was covered with foam and blood. He 
hurried round the stake with incesaant toil and 
rage, first aiming at oue> then at another* of the 
persecuting dogs, that harassed him <m everv sidei 
growling and Imving incessantlT, and biting him in 
every part. At length, with a furious effort that kt 
made, he trampled one of his foes beneath his foeti 
and gored a second to that degree, that his bowels 
rams through the wound : and, at the same mo> 
Vient, the cord, which had httherto confined him, 
"ananped asunder, and lethin loose upon the af« 
flighted multitude. 

It is impossible to conceive the terror and dismay 
which instantly seised the crowd of spectators. 
Those* who beK)Te had been hallooing with joy, altd 
•ncouraging the fnry of the doga with shouts and 
acclamations* were now scattered over the plain, 
and fled from the fury of the animal, whom diey 
had been so basely tormenting. The enraged ball, 
meanwhile, rushed like lightning over the plain, 
txnmpling tome* goring others^ and taking ampW 
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mwktmnm tethc ii^tiea lie had nalttoL Pra^ 
4enUy, lie nished, "with heaiUong fury, towanlft Uie 
epot where master Bferton aad hit esaociateB stood t 
feUl fled with wild oCfrighty but with a speed Uiat w^a 
not equal to that of the pomiiea!* Shndci, aad eal* 
criet> and lamentations were beard en every side i 
4Uid those, who a few minutes before had despised 
ihe good adyice of Harrys, would now have given the 
wond to be safe in the houses of their paxentSk 
■^arry idone seemed to preserve his presenee of 
4aiiid ; fie neither cried out nor ran ; but when the- 
dreadnd animal approached, leaped nimbly asSde* 
4nd the bull passed on^ without embanassing him- 
aelf about his escape. 

Hot so fortunate was master Merton; he happen* 
^ to be the last of the little troop of fliers, and full 
in the w^ which the bull had taken. And now hie 
destruction ai^ared certun : for, as he ran» whe* 
ther through fear, or the inequality of the gsound* 
Jiis foot slipped, and down he tumbled, in the i^eiy 
path of the ennged pursuing animal. All, who saw^ 
i«iagi»edhia£ate inevitable; and it would certainly 
have proved so, had not Uazry, with a courage and 
preaence of mind above his Tears, suddenly seized 
St prong, which one of the nigitivea had dsopped, 
and, at the very moment whiui the bull was sfeoc^ 
in^ to gore his defenceless friend, advanced «nd 
wounded him in the flank. The buU, in an instant* 
tnri&ed short, and with redoubled rage made at his 
new assailant; and it is probable that« notwith- 
•tandiaghia intrepidity, Harry would have oaid th# 
price 01 hia assistance to his friend with nia own 
ilfe^ had not an unexpected succour arrived :^^for» 
in that instant, the grateful Black rushed on like 
lightning to assist him, and, assailing the bull with 
n weighty stick thai he held in his hand^ compelled 
him to turn his rage upon a new object. The bull 
indeed attacked him with, all the impetuositv of re*^ 
venge; but the Black jumped nimbly asioe^ and 
eluded his fury. Hot contented with this,he wheeU 
6d round his fierce antagonist, and, seizing him by 
tii9 taU^be^tt to faatter.lMMidea with annnexpeftted 
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stona tfi blows. In Tain did the enimged amnai 
bellow and writhe himself about in all the convvt- 
sions of madness ; his intrepid foe, without ever 
quitting his hold, sufiPered himself to be drasged 
aboutthe fieldyStill continuing his iliscipline, tiU the 
creature was almost spent with the fatigue of hi* 
own^iolent agitations. And now, some of the bold- 
est of the spectators, taking courage, approached t* 
his assistance ; and^ throwing a well-twisted rope 
over his head, they at length, by the dint of supe- 
rior numbers, completely mastered the furious ani- 
mal, and bound him to a tree. 

In the meanwhile, several of Mr. Morton's se^ 
vants, who had been sent out after the yoisng gen^ 
tlemen, approached, anid took up their young master, 
who, thoi^h without a wound, was almostdead with 
fear andi^tation. — But Harry, after seeipg that his 
friend was perfectly safe, and in the hands of his 
own family, invited the Black to accompany him^ 
and, instead of returning to Mr. Merton's, took the 
way which led to his father's house. 

Whiie these scenes were passing, Mrs.Merton, 
though ignorant of the danger of her son, was not 
undisturbed 'at home. Some accounts had beoi 
brought of Harry's combat, which served to make 
her uneasy, and to influence her still more against 
him. Mrs. Compton too, and miss Matilda, wlu> bad 
conceived a violent dislike to Harry, were busy ^ 
inflame her by their malicious representations. 

While she was in these dispositions, Mr. Merton 
happened to enter, and wks at once attacked by all 
the ladies upon the subject of t|tis improper con- 
nexion. He endeavoured, for a long time, to re- 
move their prejudices by reason ; but, when he found 
chat to be impossible, he contented himself w^ 
telling his wife, that alittle time would perhaps de- 
cide which were the miost proper companicras for 
their son; and that, till Harry nad done something 
to render himself unworthy of their notice, he nevw 
could consent to their treating him with eoldaeta 
or neglect. 

At thismomentj a female serraiU bunt into th^ 
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room, with «n tbe wildness of afingbt, and cried oat 
with A voice that was scarcely articulate, ' Oh ! ma- 
dam> madam! sach an accident— poor, dear matter 
Tommy/ — 

'What of him, for Crod's sake r cried out Mrs. 
Merton, with an impatience and concern that saffi- 
ciently marked her feelings.—' Nsy, madam/ an- 
swered the servant, ' he is not much hurt, they say ; 
bvt little Sandford has taken him to a bnll-baiting, 
and the bull has rored him ; and William and John 
are bringing him iiome in their arms.' 
. These words were scarcely delivAred, when Mrs. 
Merton nttered a violent shriek, and was instanlly 
feised with an hysteric fit ; and, while the ladies 
were all employed in assistinK her, and restoring 
her senses, Mr. Merton, who, uiongh mnch alarm*' 
ed, was more composed, walked precipitately out, 
to learn the truth of this imperfect narration. 

He had not proceeded tiu, before he met the 
crowd of children and servants, one of whom car- 
ried Tonmiv Merton in his arms. As soon as he was 
eonvinced uathis son had received no other damage 
than a violent fright, he began to inqoir^ into the 
circnmstances of ^e affair; but before he had time 
to receive aiiy information, Mrs. Merton, who had 
recovered from her fainting, came running wildly 
^m the house. When she saw that her son was 
Mife, she caaght him in her aims,and besan to after 
till the incoherent expressions of a mower's fond- 
ness. It was with difficalty that her hosband coald 
prevail aponherto moderate her transports till they 
were within. Then she gave a loose to her feelings 
in all their violence ; and, for a connderable time, 
was incapable of attending to any thing bat the joy 
<)f his miracalous preservation. 

At length, however, she became more composed, 
and, observing that aJl the company were present, 
except Harry Sandford, she exclaimed, with sud- 
den mdignation, ' So, I see that little abominable 
wretch has not had the impudence to follow you in ; 
and I almost wish that the bull had gored him as 
hedeMrredZ-^'What Utde wreteb do yon ttean« 
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Mm. MeTtooy ' but ikat vfle Hanj Sttndford, whom 
jQWF fothM i9 •» food of*, and wlio had nearly ecat 
yoo jotti life, by leading you into this danger?*-—' 
' Bel «MunMn» eald Temimy* ' he lead me into 
dn^r V Ha did idl ht oonld to persuade me not id 
go y and^ i ^*as a very nattghly boy indeed, net to^ 
take his advieo*' 

Mra. Merlon elood anamd at this infonnatioar; 
^ hev |ifeiudiee« had operated so parveirfiiny apott 
her mind, that she had imj^eitly believed the i^ilf 
of Hanynpob the impeifecfe evidence of the anaid. 
' Who was it-then/ «aid Mr. Merten, < could b« so 
impT«dent?'-*' Indeed, napa,' answered Touniy, 
* we were all to blame, all hat Harry, trhe advMOd 
and be^gpeid na noi to go, and particularly me; be^ 
eante heaaid it would give yon so mudb nneaainesa 
when yon: kno^ it, and that it was so daii^reos ar 
dtversion/ 

Mrf« Mertea looked confosed at her mistake; b«t 
Mn» Oampton- observed, that she supposed * Hanjf 
waa a&aid <rf Ute danger, and therefore had wise^ 
kept oaf of the way»*-T'Oh! no, indeed, madam,* 
answered one «f the little boys, ' Harry is no cotw- 
ard, tbooglk we thought him so at first, when he Jet' 
master Toinmy strike him: but be fooght master 
Mash in the bravest manner i tvtr saw; and thmuh 
master Mash' fought very well, yet Harry had the 
advaati^e : and I saw him follow us at a little die*' 
tance> and ke^ hH eye upon master Merton all die 
tiqie, till the ^11 broke loose ; and then F was so. 
frightened that t do not know what became of lum/ 
--< So« this i» the little boy,' said Mr; Merton, 
* whom von vei*e fer driving from the society of 
ybiir children ! But let us hear more of tlua stoey}- 
for- as ^{ knov neither the particttlars of hii din- ' 
geir>^nair< his escape/ Upon this,, one of the acK 
van^j • who. £pom some little distanc4t had seen the 
whD]#. a&iir, vas: called in and examined; He gam* 
theoft ap evast account of all ; ef Temmy'a^msfeftf 

Vnne ; of Hany^s bravery ; of the uaexpeeted 

cfi^v^ the 1190^ blad^; and fiOed/tho wIm^ 
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trith ftdmintiony that tnch an asdoay ao tM*, a» 
inlaepid^ to fortuaata, sboald hava baaa aehiavail 
Ityraeb acliikl. 

. ' Mra. Mertan waa mm talant with ahaaae at xafladtf 
Ipgapoahar own nsJvatpiaJB<Uoea, aorii th« aaaa with 
which the had bccoine tha aiMmy af a bi^ wha had 
aavad tfie Kf e of har darling mb ; and who qipaand 
aa Boch svperiar in character to all tha ^ung gen« 
li<SBM»at har hoi]M9.aa thav aacaaeded htm in lanh 
and fortoaa* Tha young ladiaa naw forgot thai* 
former dgectiona ta his person and manneia ; and^ 
■ndi-ia the affaet o£ genaina yirtaa* all tha aom» 
pany canspirad to axtol the aonduct of Haarj tatba 

Bnt Mr. HertoB> who had appeared mova do-' 
lighted than all the rest with the relation of Harry's 
intrepidity > now cast his eyes roond the rooaif and 
saem^ to be looking for his little friend : but whan- 
h4 aovld not. ftftd him, he said» with soasa eoaw^ 
aaiVy ' Whom eaabe oar little deliTorer f Sara he' 
aan have met with no accident, thi^ be hiM no| ra* 
tnr^ed with the rest !' — * No/ said one of the ser-^ 
«anta; ' as to that, Harry Saadford is safe cftoogb, 
for I saw him go towards his own home in oompaay 
with thaSl»ok/— ' Alas!' answered Mf» Merton, 
' surely he mnit haya received some onwoithy treat* 
ipeBt^that eavld make him thaa abropily desert us 
il, . And Pfiw I recollect- 1 heard one of the yoaag 
gentlemen mention a blow thai Hairy hadracenred ; 
iiualy, T(tt»iay» 0^ o^<l AOt hare bacB sa basely 
vngratefttl aa to sirike the best and noUestof yonr 
^ondsl' Tommy, at this* hang down his haad ; 
hi« ^oe wsA covered with a baraiaf^ Unsh, aipd tha> 
tfars bmia sileiiUy to tiiekla down his c^eeka. 

Mra^MertoiQTemarked the anguish and osnfb^en 
o^ar^hUil, anid eatchinghim in her arms, was going 
t^-cla«i^hiW to her bosom with tha most endearing 
^piafsieqa; biaMr;Meiton, hastily intemipting 
h^r, Mii4» ' It is not now a time to giva way to knmU 
i;^ for achild, who, Iiea*,haaac^ thebasestand 
yilesl. part that oaot . disgrace' a < human hieing; amtf 
ififiTt \i .vh»t J sv^ect M'tnie, can ha on^r a^b»i 
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nour to kit pannts.' At this. Tommy covld'no 
longer contain himielf, Imt botst into sxnuk a TioYelit 
transport of crying, that Mrs. Merton, who seemed 
to feel the severity of Af r. Merton's conduct with 
still more poignancy than her son^eaughther darling 
np in her arms, and carried him abruptly out of the 
room, accompanied by most of the ladiei, who piti- 
ed Tommy's abasement, and ap«ed,that there was 
no crime hecouldhave been gmlty of, which was not 
amply aton^ed for by such a charming sensibility. 
, But Mr. Merton, who now felt all the painful in> 
terest of a tender father, and considered this as the 
critical moiiient, which was to give his son the im- 
pression of worth or baseness for life.was determin- 
ed to examine this affair to the utmost. Hetherefoxe 
took the drst opportunity of drawing the little boy 
aside who had mentioned master Merton's striking 
Harry; and questioned him on the subject. But he, 
who had no particular interest in disguising- the 
trudi, related the circumstances nearly as they hid 
happened; and« though he a little softened the 
matter in Tommy's favour, yet, without intending 
it, he held up such a picture of his violence and in- 
justice, as wounded hu father to the soul. . 

While Mr. Merton was occupied by these uneasy 
feelings, he was agreeably surprised by a visit from 
Mr. Barlow, who came accidentally to see Mm, with' 
a perfect ignorance of all the great events whidi 
had so recently happened. 

Mr. Merton received this worthy man with the tin* 
eerest cordialitjr: but there was such a gloom dif- 
fused over all ws manners, that Mr. Barlow began 
to suspect that all was not right with Tomm^ ; and 
thererore purposely inquired after him, to give his 
father an opportsmty of speaking. This, Mr. Mer- 
ton did not fail to do ; and, taking Mr. BartMr af« 
fectionately by the hand, he said, ' Ok! my dear 
sir, I begin to tear that all my hopes are at an end ill 
that boy • and al 1 your kind endeavours thrbwn away. 
Be has just behaved in such a manner at shews him 
to be radically corrupted, and inaenaiUe of eve^ 
principle but pride/ He then i«laied to Mr. B«^ 
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lOweveiy iaddeiit of Tommy's behwrioiir ; ntidog 
the severest reflections upon his insolence and in* 
gratitude^ and blaming his own sopineness, that had 
not earlier checked these boisterous passioiM> that 
now burst forth with such a degree of fory, that 
threatened ruin to his hopes. 

* Indeed/ answered Mr. Barlow^ * I am very 
sorry to hear this acconnt of my little friend ; yet I 
do not see it in quite so serioos a light as yomrself s 
and though I cannot deny the dangers that may 
arise from a character so sosceptibra of false im- 
pressions^ and so violent at the same time ; yet I 
do not think the corruption either so great* or so ge- 
neraU as you seem to suspect. Do we not see, even, 
in the most trifling habits of body or speech, that a 
long and continuafattentionis required, if we would 
wish to change them ; and yet our perseverance it 
in the end generally successful ; wny then should 
we imagine that those of the mind are less obsti* 
nate, or subject to different laws ? Or, whv should 
we rashly abandon ourselves to despair, nom the 
first experiments that do not succeed aooovdxng to 
our wishes V 

* Indeed,' answered Mr. Merton, ' what you say 
is perfectly consistent with the general benevolence 
of your character, and most consolatmry to the ten« 
demess of a father. Yet, I know too well the ge« 
neral weakness of parents in respect to the faults of 
their children, not to be upon my guard against the 
delusions of my own mind, And when I consider 
die abrupt transition of my son into every thii^ 
that is most inconsistent with goodness; how light- 
ly, how instantaneously he.seems to have forgotten 
^verjf thing he had learned with you, I cannot help 
formii^ the most paUtfial and melancholy pteaagea 
of the future.' 

< Alas! sir,' answered Mr, Barlow, * wha/t is the 
general malady of human nature, but this very in« 
stability which now appears in your son \ Bo yoa. 
imagine that half the vices of men arise from real 
depravity of heart? On the contrary* I am ete^ 
vinced that humaft nature i* infiaHefy more weak 

O 



tiuui inric^ed | and that the greater pait'of all bad 
•OBdttot spnagt rather from waat of finuncss, than 
from aay aettled propensity to evil/ 

* Indeed/ replied Mr. Mermen, ' what jfoh m ie 
highly reasoDable i nor did I emr expect t^at a aoy 
so long indulged and spoiled should he exemptlrem 
fiatUnge. But what partionlarly hurts me is^ to see 
him proceed to such disagreeable extremitiee with- 
jonX any adeqaate temptation; extremities that I 
lear imply a defect of goodness a»d genecottty, vir- 
tnes whiAx 1 always thought he had possessed in a 
iiery great degree.' 

• * *Neithev»' ansvsered Mr. Barlow, ' am I at all 
•oimocad that vo«r son is deficient in either. But 
you are to consxdeT the prevalence of example^ and 
the oircloto which yov have latdy introduced him. 
Jf it is so difficult even for persona of a more matore 
age and eapeiience to resist the impieasioiu of those 
viith whom they oeoBtantty associate, how can yon 
dxpect it fipom your sea ! To be armed againat the 
pr^udicesof ^ world, and to distinguish real ment 
from the splendid vicea which pas» cunwnt in what 
is called society, is one of the mostdiflicultolkttmaa 
aeieneea. 19or do I Imow a siaglo character, how- 
ever excellent) that would net candidly confrsa he 
has often made a wrong eleetion, and paid that 
homage to a bntHant outside, which ia only due to^ 
zeal merit.' 

• * You comfeort me very much,-' aaid Mb. Merten : 
^hnt such nngoi^intthle passion ! amoit violeMee and 
ilttpetaoiiiity— -'^'^ 

* Ara imlMd «ieiT foMnidabk,^ vepUed Mr. Bar- 
low; ^ yet, when tlMfty are pMmerly diveoled, Ire- 
^uentljjr fnodkioe the noUest effeota ; and history, 
as well a^ prlvale obae»«aition» may inlbim na, tibnt, 
if they sometimes lead their possessor mstray, they 
ape equaUy tapahle of hria^nx him back t» the 
light path, presided th^ aire poperly acted n|Mn,. 
You have, I doubt notj; read the story of ^Kwe, 
whoy from a debauched ^ung man, became a «nle- 
bfatedphilosepher^ und a nradel id virtue^ only by 
■tMndin^n^ilpil^eMral leoiuKb/^ 
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' Indeed/ said Mr. Meii&a, ^ I am Mhuned to 
oonleas that the various employmenU and amnaao 
qientSy in which I have passed the greater |Mrt d 
mj life* have not afforded me as much leisure for 
neadiag as I could wish. Yo*i will therefore oUige 
«e very much by repeating the stoiy yo« allnde to. 

THE STORY OF POLEMO. 

I^OLEMO (said Mr. Barlow) was a young nan of 
Athens^ so distinguished by his excesses* that he 
was the aversion of all the disereeter part of the 
^ty. Be led a life of continual intemperance and 
dissipation ; his days were given up to feasting and 
amusements, his nights to riot and intoxioatiMi : hm 
was constantly surrounded by a set of loose young 
inen, who imitated and encouraged his vises , aM 
when they had totally drowned the little reason they 
possessedj in copious draughts of wine, they wcie 
accustomed to sally out, and pradiae every spectea 
of absurd and licentious frolic. 

One momiog, they were thus wandering aboBt 
alter having spent the night as usual t when they 
i^held a great concourse of people that were listen* 
ing to the discourses of a celebrated philostyher 
named Xenecrates* The greater part of the yenng 
men^ who still retained some sense of ahame> were 
9Q struck with this spectacle, that they turned evt el 
the way : but Polemo who was more darmg and 
abnndoned than the rest, pressed forwaed into (Jte 
midst of the audience. His figure wm too nmariu 
fble nqt to attract universal notiee; fer hit head 
was crowned with flowers, his rqbe hnng ne^t 
gently ^out him* and his whole body was leebrng 
wi^ perfumes : besides, his look and manneis ware 
4«cb m very little qualified him for s««h ^oompany. 
MaigF vi Uie audience were so displeased at this ia« 
if^rroff^n, that they were ready to tteat the yeuag 
mai^ wi^ great severity ; but the veMraUe philo- 
iinphey pvevailsd upon them net tp merest the In- 
^Fwer, and calmly continued his disconvee ; whleh 
happened |o be upon th« dignity and adnr^tage el 
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At the tage proceeded in bis oration^ he des- 
canted upon this subject with so much force and 
eloquence, that the young man became more com- 
posed and attentive > as it were in spite of himself* 
Presently the philosopher grew still more animated 
in his representation of the shameful slavery which 
attends the giving way to our passions, and the 
sublime happiness of reducing them all to order ^ 
and then the countenance of Polemo began to 
change, and the expression of it to be softened ; he 
cast his eyes in mournful silence upon the ground, 
as if in deep repentance for his own contemptibly' 
conduct. Still the aged speaker increased in vehe- 
menoe ; he seemed to be animated with the sacred 
genius of the art which he professed, and to ex- 
ercise an irresistible power oyer the minds of his 
hearers : he drew the portrait of an ingenuous and 
modest young man, who had been bred up to viiw 
tuons toils and manly hardiness ; he painted him 
triumphant over all his passions, and trampling 
apon human fears and weakness. * Should his 
country be invaded, you see him fly to its defene^, 
and ready to pour forth all his blood : calm and 
composed he appears, with a terrible beauty, in the 
^nt of danger ; the ornament and bulwaxk of hia 
country : the thickest squadrons are penetrated by 
his resistless valour, and he points the paths of vt6< 
tory to his admiring followers. Should he fall in 
battle, how glorious is his lot; to be cut off in the 
honourable discharge of his 4uty, to be wept by all 
the brave and virtuous^ and to survive in the'etemal 
records of fame 1' 

While Xenocrates #as thus discoursing, Polemd 
seemed to be transported with a sacred enthusiasm ; 
his eyes flashed fire, his countenance glowed with, 
martial indignation, and the whole expression <^ 
his person was changed. Presently, the philoso* 
pher, who had remarked the effects of his dis- 
course, painted, in no less glowing colours, the lifo 
and manners of an effeminate young man* ' IXn* 
hftppy youth/ said he* « what words shall I find equal 
to thy abasement? Thou art the reproach of thy 
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ptnBtf , the disg^raoe of thy coimtiy, the scorti or 

fi^ of every generous ndnd'. How is Nature dis- 
onoured in Uiy person, and all her choicest gifts 
abortive ! That strensth^ which would have ren- 
dered thee the glory of thy city, and the terror of 
her foes, is basely thrown away on luxury and in- 
temperance ; thy youth and beauty are wasted in 
riot, and prematurely blasted by disease. Instead 
of the eye of fire, the port of intrepidity, the step of 
modest firmness, a squalid paleuess sits upon thy 
face, a bloated corpulency enfeebles thy limbs, and 
jpresents a picture of human nature in its most ab- 
ject state. — But, hark! the trumpet sounds; a sa- 
vage band of unrelenting enemies have surrounded 
the city, and are prepared to scatter flames and ruin 
through the whole ! The virtuous youth that have 
heen educated to nobler cares, arm with generous 
emulation, and fly to its defence. How lovely do 
they appear, drestin resplendent arms, and moving 
■lowly on in a close, impenetrable phalanx? They 
are animated by every motive which can give 
energy to a human breast, and lift it up to the sub- 
limest achievements. Their hoary sires, their ve- 
nerable magistrates, the beauteous forms of trem- 
bling virgins, attend them to the war, wi& prayers 
and acclamations. Go forth, ye generous bands, 
secure to meet the rewards of victory; or the repose 
of honourable death. Go forth, ye generous bsjids, 
but unaccompanied by the wretch I have described ! 
His fe^le arm rerases to bear the ponderous 
shield ; the pointed spear sinks feebly from his 
grasp ; he trembles at the noise and tumult of the 
war, and flies like the hunted hart, to lurk in shades 
aODid darkness. Behold him roused from his mid- 
night orgies, reeking with wine and odours, and 
crowned wiUi flowers, the only teophies of his war- 
fare I he hurries with trembling steps across the 
city; his voice, his gait, his whole deportment, 
pro<uaim the abject slave of intemperance, and 
ftamp indelible infamy upon his name.' 

When Xenocrates was thus discoursing, Polemo 
listened with fixed attention : the former animaUon 
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of his eoTinteiMliM gave wny to t visibW di 
praaentlj hli lips trembled und hU cbeekt gieiir 
pftle ^ he was lost in melaneboly tecolleetioA, and a 
aiknt tear was observed to triekle dow A. But^ wb«ii 
the pfaflosopheff deseribed A oharfteter to like hb 
wirh, shame seemed to take entiie possession of hit 
«oiil» and, rmislag, as from a long and paiifkAi] le^ 
tfasogy^ he softly raised his hand to his heftd, and 
tofe away the chapletsof floi*en,the moimmenCs of 
his eieminacy and disgrace: he seemed intent t^ 
compose his dress into a move decent form, amd 
wrapped his lobe aboat him* which before hnxt^ 
loosely waring with an air of studied effeminacy. 
Bmt when Xenocrates had finished his disoontse, 
Polemo approached him with all the htimility of 
eonscioasgnilttf and begged to become his discij^e i 
telling him, that he had that day gained the most 
floriotts cbnii|uest that had ever been achieved b^ 
reason ami philosophy, by inspiring with the love 
of virtue, a mind that had been hitherto pimped 
in folly and sensuality. XenocrtUes embraced tfai 
yowig man, encouraged him in such a laadabie de^ 
sign, and admitted lum among his disciples. Ifot 
had he ever reason to repent of his faciliW t fot 
Polemo from that hour abandoned aU his former 
jeompanions and vices, and by hisniicommon mdottt 
for improvenitot, very soon became as eelebra^ for 
virtue and wisdom, as he had before been fot everf 
contrary quality. 

' Thus>' added Mr. Barlow, ' yOtt see how Hide 
reason there is to despair of yonth> even in the 
most disadvantageous eireumstanees. It has been 
justly observed, that few know all they are eapd>le 
of: the seeds of diiferent qualities frequently lie 
concealed in the character, and only wait for an op^ 
portunity of eicertiug themselves ; and it is th^ 
great business of education to apply such motivee 
to the imagination, as may stimulate it to laudable 
exertions. For thus the same activity o{ mind, the 
same impetuosity of temper, which, by beii» im* 
properiv applied, would only form a wild, ungo- 
veniable character, may produce the steadiest 
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, ▼IrtiM.aaMi pfwe • blMbua^ botk to tft«mdi«iiaia 

f tttid his eouitry/ 

' I am ininkelj obliged to ywt Hor thii Btmry/ 

I Mid M n MeiWn ; ' «tiid m my t*A will cextainly 

iad a XentamiM in joii» I wiia that yoa may hava 

I veason to think him ta aoma d^prec a jPpfafMcH Bal, 

since yon are so kind as to present me thes6 Btn^* 
able h«|ies» do not leave the weak mifiuished* bat 
tell me what yo« tbiak the beat method of treatiii| 
him in his presentcritieal sitoation.' — ' That^'aaia 
Mr. Bartow, 'must depend, I think, npoa tiba 
woikii^ of his own mind< He has always ap> 
peired to me generoas and hnmaae, saad to hava 
a f and of natural goodness amid all tho fattlts wbich 
opting np too liutaritmtlt in his characlsr. It is 
impossible that he should not be at present po4> 
aessed with the keeaestshame forhisownbehayiouf. 
It wiU be your first part to take adyantage of thega 
sentiments, and, instead of a fleeting and transitoiy 
atiisUioa> to diange ihem into fixed and aoUve 
principles. Bo not at present say mueh to him 
imon the sidtject. Jjat us both be attentive to tte 
auent woikings of his mind, a^d regulate our beha- 
viour accordingly.' 

Tins oonveraatioaheing finished, Mr. MertOn h^ 
tr a d u c ed Mr. Birlow to ibe company in the oths^ 
room. Mrs. Morton, who now began to be a little 
ataggtted in some of the opinions she had been 
most foadof, received him with uncommon civility, 
and all the test of the company treated him with tbe 
gvsal^st reapeet. But Tommy , who had lateljr bean 
Uie oracle and the admiration of all ^s bnlliaat 
drde* appeared to have lost all hii vivacity; he ii>- 
dead advanced to meet Mr. Barlaw with a look Af 
tenderness and gratitude, and made the most ra> 
spectful answers to all hia inquiries; but his eyaa 
Vere involuntarilv turned to the ground, and silent 
melancholy and aejedtion were visible in his face. 
Mr. Barlow remarked, with the greatest pleasutd^ 
these signs of humility and contrition, and pointed 
thmn out to Mr* Mevton the first time he had »^^^fr 
poxtUAity of apeokiag to him wlthoat being 9VMk 
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liMffd; adding^ 'that, unless he was mvch deeehr- 
ed. Tommy would soon give ample proofs of the 
^aatmral goodness of his character, and reconcile 
himself to all his friends/ Mr. Merton heard this 
observation with the greatest pleasure, and now 
began to entertain some hopes of seeing it accom- 
pluhed* 

After tb^ dinner was over, most of tbe young 
gentlemen went away to their respective homes. 
Tonimy seemed to have lost much of the entha* 
siasm which he had lately felt for his polite and ac- 
cmnplished friends ; he even appeared to feel a se- 
cret ioy at their departure, and answered with a 
▼isible coldness at professions of regard and repeated 
invitations. Even Mrs. Compton herself and Miss 
JfatUda> who were also departing, found him as in- 
Jensible as the rest; though they did hot spare the 
most extravagant praises and the warmest pn^es- 
•ions of regard* 

And now, the ceremonies of taking leave being 
over> and most of the visitors departed, a sudden 
•olitude seemed to have taken possession of the 
house, which was ^tely the seat of noise, and 
bustle, and festivity. Mr. and Mrs. Merton and 
JCr. Barlow were len alone with Miss Simmons and 
Tommy, and one or two others of the smaller gentry 
who had not vet returned to their friends. 

As Mr. Barlow was not fond of cards, Mr. Merton 
.proposed* af^r the tea*table was .removed, that 
Miss Simmons, who was famous for reading well, 
ahould entertain the company with some litue tale 
ior history, adapted to the comprehension even <d 
the youngest. Miss Simmons excused herself widi 
^e greatest modesty; but, on Mrs* Merton^s join^ 
in the request, she instantly complied, and, fetch* 
ing down a book, read the following story of 

80PHR0N AND TIGRANES. 

Soph RON and Tieranes were the children of two 
lieighbonring shepherds that fed their flocks in that 
pjirt of Asia which borders upon mount Lebanon* 
They were accustomed to each other from their 
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•artiMt kxhauj ; And the c«»tiBiial habit of coa^ 
vAisipg at length prodveed a tender and intimate 
&ienduip. 

- Sophron was the larger and more Tobust of the* 
two ; his look was firm bnt modest, hk coiiAtenance 
placid, and his eyes were such as inepired een&« 
dance and attachment. He excelled most of the 
Youth of the neighbourhood in every species of vie* 
lent exeveiie, such as wrestling* boxing, and whirl- 
ing heavy weights: but his triumphs were con- 
stantly mixed with so much humanity and courtesy, 
that even those who found themselves vanquished 
could feel no envy towards their conquetor. 
' On the contrary, l^granes was of a character to- 
tally diffsiont. His IkmIv was leas strong than that' 
<ji Sqphron, but excellently proportioned, and adapt- 
ed to every species of fatigiM; nis countenance was 
fnU of fire, but displeasM by an exoees of con> 
idenee; and his eyes spaiUed with sense and 
meaning, but bote too great an expreftion of nmcen- 
trolled fieic^aess. 

Nor were these two youths lees different in die 
application of their facuktes than in the natnre of 
tibem : for Tijpwies seemed to be possessed by a. 
wstlfes spirit d commanding all his equals; while 
Soph|ron, contented with the enjoyment of tranquil- 
lity, desirsd nothing more tiian to avoid opprea- 



8tiU, as they assisted their parents in leading 
every morning their todEs to pasture, they eater, 
tained each other with rural sports, or, white repos- 
ing under the shade of archin|; rooln, during the-' 
heat of the day, conversed with all the ease of 
childish friendship. Their observations W<ere not 
many : they were chiefly drawn from the objects of 



nature which earsoundad them^ev fiem the simple 
modes of life to which thev had been witnees : but' 
even here the diversity of their chaiMitefe was s«ffi» 
eieasly expecised. 

- < See/ said Tigranes ene dav, «s he oast fais eyes 
npwa^s to the cliffs of a neignbonring rwk, ' ^* 
eaale whish siseth into the imnaetts».teg)e«is of tat, 
^^ 02 
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till he abioluteW loan beyond tbeieacli of tight i 
were I a bird^ I would choose to resemble him, that 
I mieht traverse the cloads with the rapidity of a 
whirlwind, and dart like lightning upon my preyA— 
' That eagle/ answered Sophron, ' is the eniblem of 
violence and injustice ; he is the ene^y of every- 
bird, and even of every beast, that is weaker than 
himself: were I to choose, I should prefer the life 
of yonder swan, that moves so smoothly and inof- 
fensively along the river : he is stroi^ enough to de*« 
fend himself nom injury^, without opposing others;. 
and« therefore, he is neiUier feared nor insulted by 
other aniipi^l*/ 

While Sophroa was vet speaking, the eagle, who 
had been hovering in the air, darted snddemy down 
at some distance, and, seising a lamb, was bearing 
it away in his cruel talons; when, almost in the 
same instant, the shepherd, who had been watdk» 
ing all his motions froiin a nei^hbounng hill, let llj 
an arrow with so unerring an ami, that it pierced the 
body of the bird, and brought him headlong to the 
ground, writhing in the ironies of death. 

< This,' said Sophron, ' I have often heard, is the 
fate of ambitious people; while they are endeavoai> 
in^ to mount beyond their fellows, tbey are stopped 
by some unforeseen misfortune/ — ' f^or my part,* 
said Tigranes, '1 had rather perish in the sky, thaa 
eiMoy an age of life, basely chained down and gro* 
Telling upon the surface of the earth/ — ' What we 
either may enjoy,' answered Sophron, < is in the 
hand of Heaven : but may I rather creep during life, 
than mount to commit injustice and oppress the in* 
nocentl' 

In this manner passed the early years of the twe 
friends. As they grew up to manhood, the dif<i 
ference of their tempers became more visible, and 
gradually alienated them from each other. — ^Ti- 
gcaaes began to despise the uniform labours ef a 
shepherd, and the humble occupations of the cown* 
try; his sheep weise neglected, and frequency wan- 
dered over the plains without a leader to guid 
them w the day« or bring them back at night; and 
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iht greater part of his time was employed in climb- 
ing rocks, or traversing the forest, to seek for eagles' 
Bests, or in piercing with his arrows the different 
wild animals which inhabit the woods* If he heard 
the horn of the hunter, or the cry of the hound, it 
was impossible to restrain his eagerness; he re- 
Mrded neither the summer's sun norths winter's 
Rost, while he was pursuing his game ; the thickest 
woods, the steepest mountains, the deepest riverf, 
were unaUe to stop him in his career ; and he tri- 
yunphed over every danger and difficulty with such 
invincible coun^e, as made him at once an object 
of terror and admiration to all the you^ in tiie 
neighbourhood. His friend Sophron alone beheld 
his exploits neither with terror nor admiration. Of 
all his comrades, Sophron was the only one whom 
Tigranes still continued to respect: for he knew 
tfiat, with a gentleness of temper which scarcely 
any thing could exasperate, he possessed the firmest 
courage, and a degree of bodily strength which ren* 
dered that courage invincible. He affected, indeed, 
io despise the virtuous moderation of his friend, and 
ridiculed it with some of his looser comradei as an 
abject pusillanimity; but he felt himself humbled 
whenever he was in his company, as before a 8upe> 
rior bmng, and therefore gradually estranged hiiu- 
self from his society. 

Sophron, on the contrary, entertained the sin- 
cerest regard for his friend ; but he knew his defects, 
and trembled for the consequences which the vio- 
tence and ambition of his character might one day 
produce. Whenever Tigranes abandoned his flocks, 
or left his rustic tasks undone, Sophron had the 
goodness to supply whatever he had omitted. Such 
was the vigour of his constitution, that he was in- 
defatigable in every labour ; nor did he ever exert 
his force more willmgly than in performing these 
voluntary duties to his absent friend. Whenever he 
met with Tigranes, he accosted him in the gentlest 
manner, and endeavoured to win him baclc to his 
former habits and manners. He represented u> him 
thp lignry ha did his paients> and the disquwtni»e 
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ke occaAibaed in tbeir miadt, bt thm alMndoaiiig 
the duties of his profession. He sometinMS, 1mm 
5vith the greatest mildness* hinted at the coldnMS 
with which Tieranes treated him; and reminded hie 
friend of the pleasing inteiconrse of their childhood . 
But all his temonstraooes were Tain; Tigraaea 
hefBrd him at first with cookiess, then with imj 
tience or contempt, and> at last, avoided him 
aether. 

. SophroB had a lamb which he had formnly 
4lMred from the devonnng jaws of a wolf> who haw 
■alraady bitten him in several places and destroyml 
his dam. The tenderness with which this beaev^ 
Itat yonng man had nursed and fed him during kla 
infancy, had so attached him to his masCnr, that b« 
teemed to prefer his society to that of his own spth 
cies. Wherever Sophron went, the faithful laidb 
•ocompanied him like his doo, lay down beside 
him when he reposed^ and followed dose behind 
when he drove the rest ol the fiock to pasture. So- 
phron was equally attached to his dumb cempanioa^ 
he often diverted himself with his innocent cans- 
hols, fed him with the choicest herbs onC M hm 
hands, and, when he slept at night, the lamb was 
aare to repose beside him. 

. It happened about this time* thatTigranes, an ^ 
was one day exploring the woods, discovered the 
dto of a she-wolf, in whidi she had left hev yonng 
.ones while she went out to search for prev. By a 
caprice that was natural to his tem^r, he choie 
oat the larcest of the whelps, carried it home to bk 
house, and brought it up as if it had been a uaefid 
or harmless animal. While it was yet bat yonng>, 
it was incapable of doing mischief; but, as it en- 
oreased in age and strength, it began to shew sAgm 
of a bloody and untameable disposition, and made 
all the neighbouring shepherds tremble for thft 
-MLietj of their flocks. But, as the courage and flevBtf. 
ness of Tigranes had now rendered him fotmidabte 
to all his associates, and the violence of his iittaptk 
made him impatient of all opposition, they did not 
dpeak lio him «n the subject }, and at to his own ^ 
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fieBti, lie had long; lemmed to tfeat them with i&dif- 
leMnce and contenipt. Sophron alone^ who wis 
aot to he awed by fear> obBerting the juit ap|»«« 
beusiona of the neighb<rarhood, nndevtook the taA 
ai ezpofttalating with his friend, and efideavoeired 
Jto prevail upon him to part with a beast so jtist^^ 
odious^ and which might in the end prove fatlfl 
whenever his natural rage should break out int^ 
open acts of slaughter, "ngranes heard him with a 
ineer of derision, and only answered, that, ' rf a 
parcel of miserable rustics diverted themselves witH 
keeping sheep, he, who had a more elevated soul, 
wn^ surely entertain a nobler animal for his di* 
varsion/-**-' But, should that nobler animal prove a 
public mischief,' coolly replied Sophron^ ' you must 
expect that he will be treated as a public enemy /^^^ 
' W oe be to the man,' answered Tigranes, brandish- 
ing his javelin and sternly frowning, 'that shall 
dare to meddle with anv thing that belongs to meP 
Saying this, he turned his back upon Sophron, and 
left him wiUi disdain. 

It was not long before the very event took place 
which had been so long foreseen. The wolf of Ti- 
panes, either impelled by the accidental taste of 
d1oo«L or by the natural fierceness of his own tem- 
per, fell one day upon the sheep with such an un- 
expected degree of fury, that he slaughtered thirty 
of them before it was possible to prevent him. Sd- 
phron happened at that time to be within view; he 
mn with amazing swiftness to the place, and found 
the savage bathed in blood, tearing the carcase of 
n hsmb he had just slain. At the approach of the 
daring youth, the wolf began to utter a dismal cry, 
imd, quitting his prey, seemed to prepare hims4>lf 
for a slaughter of another kind. Sophron was en- 
tnely unarmed, and the size and fury of the beast, 
which rushed forward to attack him, might well 
ihave excused him had he declined the combat. 
But he^ consulting only his native courage, wrapped 
ins ahepberd's cloak around his left arm, to resist 
the first onset of his enemy ,^ and, with a detenAined 
look-and nimble paee^ advanced towatds his Oireab. 
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eoing idtrenary. In an instant the wolf spftdg 
upon him, with a horrid yell ; but Sopbron nimbly 
eluded hie attack, and, suddenly throwing bis vigor- 
ous arms about the body of his adversary, compelled 
Mm to stru^le for his own safety. It was then that 
he uttered cries more dreadful than before; and^ 
as he writhed about in all the agitations of pain and 
madness, he gnashed his terrible teeth with tmpo* 
.tent attempts to bite; while the blood and foam 
which issued from his jaws rendered his figure stiU 
jnore horrible than before. But Sophron^ with un- 
daunted courage, still maintained his hold« and« 
grasping him with irresistible strength, prevented 
him from using either his teeth or claws in his own 
defence. It was not long before the struggles and 
violence of the wolf grew perceptibly weaker from 
fatiffue, and he seemed to wish to decline a farthef 
coxnoat with so formidable a foe, could he have 
found means to escape. Sophron then collected all 
his strength, and seizing his faintine adversary bv 
the neck and throat, grasped him still tighter in hu 
terrible hands, till Oxe beast, incapable eithef of 
disengaging himself or breathing, yielded up the 
contest and his life together. 

It was almost in this moment thatTigranes passed 
that way, and unexpectedly was witness to the tr^ 
umphs of Sophron, and the miserable end of his fa- 
vourite. Inflamed with pride and indignation, Tu 
gianes uttered dreadful imprecations against hit 
mend, who, in vain, attempted to explain the trans- 
action ; and, rushing upon him with all the madness 
of inveterate hate^ aimed a javelin at his hoa<mi. 
Sophron was calm as he was brave ; he saw the ne- 
cessity of defending his own life against the attacks 
of a perfidious friend ; and, with a nimble spring, 
at once eluded the weapon, and closed with hia anc 
tagonist. The combat wms then more equal; for 
each was reduced to depend upon his own strength 
and activity. They struggled for some time with. all 
the efforts which disappointed rage could inspire <» 
the one side, and a virtuous indignation on the 
other. At length the fortune^ or rather the force and 
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coolness of Sophron, prevailed over the blind im« 
petiioQS fuiy of Tigranes t he at once exerted his 
whole remaining strength with such success^ that he 
hurled his adversary to the ground, where he lay, 
bleeding, vanquished, and unable tb rise. ' Thoii 
scarcely/ said Sophron, < deservest thy life from my 
hands, who couldest so wantonly and unjustly at- 
tempt to deprive me of mine : however, I will ra- 
ther remember thy early merits than my recent xn<p 
juries/ — ' No/ replied the raging Tigranes, ' load 
me not with thy odious benefits; but rather rid me 
of a life which I abhor, since thou hast robbed me 
of my honour/—* I will never hurt thee,' replied 
Sophron, ' but in my own just defence ; live to 
m^ke a better use of life, and to have jnster ideas 
of honour.' Saying this, he assisted Tigranes to 
rise, but, finding his temper full of implacable re- 
sentment, he turned anoUier way, and left him to 
go home alone. 

It was not long after this event, that a comoany 
of soldiers marched across the plains where Sophron 
was feeding his flocks, and halted to refresh them* 
■elves under the sbade of some spreading trees. The 
officer who commanded them was struck with the 
comely figure and expressive countenance of So- 
phron. JBe called the young man to him, and en- 
.deavonred to inflame him with a military ardour^ 
by setting before him the glory which might be ac- 
quired by. arms, and ridiculing the obscurity of a 
country life. -When he thought he had sufficiently 
excited his admiration, he proposed to him that he 
should enrol himself in his company ; and promised 
him every encouragement which be though most 
likely to engage the passions of a young man. So* 
phron thanked him with humility for his offers ; but 
told Lim, that he had an aged father, who was 
BOW become incapable of maintaining himself; and 
therefore, that he could accept of no offers, however 
advantageous they might appear, which would in- 
tcirfere with the discha^e of this duty. The officer 
xepUed, and ridiculed the scruples of the young 
ipan i but, finding him inflexible in his resolution. 
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he M last tamed from him with aa air of ccmteibot^ 
4^4 ealled bis men to follow him, mattering, a« he 
yfQnt, reflections upon the stupidity an4 cowanliee 
<>i Sophron* 

' The party had not proceeded far, before^ l^y til 
fortune, they came to the place where Sophron's 
favourite lamb was feeding ; and as the animal had 
not yet learned to dread the cruelty of the hunuuL 
species, it advanced toward them with all the coa<< 
&dence of unsuspicious innocence.—' ThU is a lucky 
^cident/ cried one of the soldiers with a brutal 
satisfaction : ' fortujcbe was not willing we should go. 
yrithout a supper, and has therefore sent us a pre-, 
sent/-*' A happy exchange,' answered a seoon<i; 
** a fat sheep instead of a lubberly shepherd ; and 
^e coward will no doubt think himself l>appy to 
sleep in a whole skin at so small an expense? Say- 
i^ this, he took ibe lamb, and bore it away ia tri* 
umph ; uttering a thousand threats and exeeacsdons 
against the master, if he should dare to reclaim it. 
SophroD vas not so far removed as to e8Cf^>e the- 
sight of the indignity that was offered him* He fol- 
lowed the troop with so much swiftness, that it was 
90t long before he overtook the soldier wha was 
bearing away his friend, and, from his load, march- 
ed rather benind the rest. When Sophron ^>proacli« 
ed him, he accosted him in the gentkat manner, and 
besought him, in words that might have touched aiqr 
one but a savage, to restore his favourite : be even 
offered, when he found that nothing else wooM 
avail, to purchase back bis own property with some- 
thing of greater value : but the barbarouB soldier, 
inured to scenes of .misery, and Uttle accustomed te 
yield to human entreaties, only laughed at his com- 

filaints, and loaded him with additional insults. At 
ength^ he began to be tired with his importnnities, 
and, drawing his sword, and wavmg it before ^m 
eyes of SopJvon, threatened that, if he did sot de- 
part immediately, he would use him as he intended 
to do the lamb. < And do you think,' answered So- 
phron, ' that, while I have an arm to lift» or a drt^ 
of blood in my veins* I wiU sw&r you, or tmj vEian^ 
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td rob me of what I valae more than lileT The 
soldier, exasperated at such an insolent reply, as he 
termed it, aimed a blow at Sophron with his sword, 
which he turned aside with a stick he held in his 
hand, so that it glanced inoffensivelv down ; and be* 
fore he could recover the use of his weapon, S(k> 
phron, who was infinitely stronger, closed in with 
Ikim, wrested it out of his hands, and hurled him 
roughly to the ground. Some of the comrades of 
the ranquished soldier came in an instant to his as^ 
eistance, and, without inquiring into the merits of 
4he cause, drew their swords, and began to assail 
the undaunted young man : but he, brandishing the 
weapon which he had just seised, appeared ready 
to defend himself with so much strength and coit- 
xage, that they did not choose to come too near. 
- While they were thus engaged, the officer who 
had turned back at the first noise of the fray, a|>> 
proached, and ordering his men to desist, inquired 
into the occasion of the contest. Sophron then re- 
counted, with so^much modesty and respect, the in- 
dignities and insults he had received, and the un- 
provoked attack of the soldier, which had obliged 
aim to defend his own life, thi^ the officer, who had 
ft veal reelect for courage, was charmed with the 
behaviourofthe young man. He therefore reproved 
Ids men for their disorderly manners, praised the 
intrepidity of Sophron, and ordered his lamb to be 
feestored to him ; with which he joyfully departed. 

Sophron was scarcely out of sight, when Tigranes, 
who was then by accident returning from the chase, 
met the same party upon their march. Their mili- 
tary attiie and glittering arms instantly struck his 
mind with admiration. He stopped to gaze upon 
them as they passed ; and the officer, who remarked 
the martial air and well-proportioned limbs of Ti- 
gtanes, entered into conversation with him» and 
made him the same proposals which he had before 
done to Sophrom Such incentives were irresistible 
to a vain and ambitious mind ; the young man in 
an instant forgot his friends, his country, and his 
parents : and marched away with all the pleasure 
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th4t strong preiumption and AsNzing hopes conkl 
ntiM. Nor WM it long before he had an opporUouty 
of t^alieing hit inbrepidity* 

Atia was at that time overmnby numeroiM bands 
of savage watriois miderdifferent and indcpelideal 
chiefs^ That ooimtry^ which has in eirery HP bean 
telebrated for the mildness of the elimate and tfa» 
fevtiltty of the soil, eetms to be destined to gtnam. 
under all the horrors of eternal serritnde. Whetlhtt 
these etifeots arc merely prodneed by foiivncy ar 
whether the natanU advantues it enjoys havn n 
neoessaty tiendeninr to soften m minds of die infal^ 
fatoints to sloth and effeminacy^ it is certain that th* 
people of Asia have in generaubeen the unsesioting 
pffey of every invader. At this time several fisorDa 
9;ad barbarous nations had broken in upon its t&rm 
toiy ; and> after covering its fertile plains ndth eaiw 
nage and desolation, were contewling with ead^ 
other fbr the saperioiity* 

C7nder Ae most enternrising of these rival chiaft 
was Tigraaes now enrolled; uid in the very fifate«» 
gagement at whi^ he was present, he gave sach «»- 
common proofii of valour, that he was distingidsheit 
by the general with marks of particular xegud»aai 
Mcame the admiration of alibis comnidea. IMet 
Ihe bannert of this adventarous warrior did Tigranat 
toil with varionsfortanes, during theapaoe of maaf 

Kan I sometimes victorioas in the fight, soaaetiBMS 
tted; at one time crowned with conquest and 
^fftf, at another beset with dangers, covered with 
wounds, and hunted like a wild beast through rodss 
and forests : yet still the native courage of his tmm- 
per sustained his spirits, and kept him firm in thi 
profeMlon which he had chosen. At length, in nd» 
eisit« battle, in which the chieftain, under whom Th 

Sines had enlisted. contended with the most powai^ 
of his rivals, he had the honour of retrieving tba 
Victory, when his own party seemed totally routed | 
and, after having penetrated the thickest squadcont 
of the enemy, to kill their generai with his own 
hand. From this moment he seemed to be in pes* 
sesrion of all that his aagbition could dasixtf. JB^ 
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<faH»f hittiflelf, who«« tepeated irieMti«B hud t«h4«f> 
«d him eqtt«l in power to the mott c«lebMit«d t/t^ 
Uftttfai. If or did his fbmifte stop tren h«re : f6t, 
•ftw ii fitiniher of tuMeMive batt]es> in which hift 
ftaff w^tt generally Yietorious by hi» experielie* 
«lid latnipidity^ he was^ on the un^kpeeted death of 
die diief, unAiiimoiuly dhoieti by the whole UAtiOlk 
t» tacMed him. 

- In the meftn time, Sopbron, free from eiiiry>iivtu 
rice, or ambition, pursued the natural impulse (rf hH 
eharaeier, and contented himself with a life of tir? 
taottft obscurity : he passed his time in «ankl UtbOttM^ 
in watching his flocks, and in Attending with nil the 
duty of an afibetionate child utx^n his aged pwenie. 
Brery morning he^rose with the sun, and. spreading 
his innocent arms to Heaven, thanked th*t Being 
who created all nature, for the continuance of lire 
and health, and all the blessings he enjoyed. Hk 
piety and virtue were rewardi^ with every thhtt 
which a temperate and rational mind can ask. Au 
hitnml labours succeeded in the most amole matt^ 
ner t his flock were the fairest, the meet healthy and 
nnmeiotas of the dietrict ; he was loved and esteemed 
by the youth of the neishbouriiood, end eqnelly 
respected by the aged, who pointed him out as the 
example of every virtue to their families t bQt> what 
was more dear than all the rest to sneh a mind as 
Sophron's, was to see himself the joy, the eomlnt> 
and sQppoirt of his parents, who neqnently em- 
braoed him with tears, and supplicated the I>eity t» 
teward each dnty and affoetion with all his cheieeit 
bteesings. 

Nor was his humanity confined to his own epe* 
cleft ; the innocent inhabitants of the foreet wenl 
aafs from the pursuit of Sophron ; and all that lived 
tuider his protection were sure to meet with distill^ 
g^ished tenderness. * It is enough,' said Sophron^ 
* that the innocentsheep supplies me with his fleece> 
to form my winter-garments, and defend me front 
the cold ; I will not bereave him of his little lifis* 
U9t Stop hie hannless gambole on the gteen/ te gm^ 
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tify a guilty tentaality. It is suKly enough that 
the stately heifer affords me copious streams of 
pure and wholesome food ; I will not arm my hand 
against her innocent existence ; I will not pollute 
myself with her blood, nor tear her warm and pant- 
ing flesh with a cruelty that we abhor even in sa* 
vage beasts. More wholesome, more adapted to 
human life are the spontaneous fruits which li* 
bend nature produces for the sustenance of man» 
or whidi the earth, affords to recompense his la- 
Jboors/ 

Here the interest and concern, which had beok 
long visible in Tommy's face, could no longer be 
xepressed, and tears began to trickle down hit 
clieeks. — * What is the matter, my darling V said 
his mother; * what is there in the account of this 
yonnc man, that so deeply interests and affects jovlV 
'-* Alas ! mamma,' said Tommy, ' it reminds me of 
poor HanvSandford ; just such another good young 
man will be be, when he is as old as £k»phro& ;•— 
and I, and I,' added he, sobbing, ' am just such 
another worthless, ungrateful wretdi, as Tigranes/ 
^—' But Tigranes,' said Mrs. Merton, ' you see, be- 
came a great and powerful man; while Sophron 
remained only a poor and ignorant shepherd.'-^ 
'What does that signify, mamma : said Tommy : 
'for my part, I begm to find that it is not always 
the greatest oeople that are the best or happiest; 
and as to ignorance, I cannot think that Soj^iron, 
who understood his duty so well to his parents and 
to God, and to all the world, could be called igno* 
rant : and very likely he could read and write better 
than Tigranes, in spite of all his pomp and graft* 
deur : for I am sure there is not one of the ymmg 
gentlemen that went home to-day, can read as wdl 
as Harry Sandford, or has half his understandii^^.* 
Mr.Merton could hardly help smiling at Tommy's 
conjecture about Sophron's reading ; but he &t 
the ^atest pleasure at seeing ^uch a change in his 
sentiments; and, looking at him with more cor* 
diality than he had done before, he told him that 
he was veiy happy to find him to aensible «f 
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faultf, and hoped he woald be eqtially feady to 
amend them. 
Miss Simmons then continued her narrative* 
If Scmhron ever permitted himself to died the 
blood of living creatures, it was those ferocious ani<* 
mals that wa^e continnal war with every other 
species. Amid the mountains which he inhabited, 
tnere were rugged cliffs and inaccessible caverns, 
which afforded retreat to wolves, an4 bears* and 
timers. Sometimes, amid the storms and snows of 
winter, they felt themselves pinched by hnnger* and 
fell with almost irresistible fnry npon the nearest 
flocks and herds. Not only sheep and oxen were 
shmghtered in tbese dreadful and unexpected at* 
tacks : but even the shepherds themselves were fre* 
qnently the victims of their rage. If there was 
time to assemble for their defence, the boldest of 
the youth would frequently seize their arms, and 
give battle to the invaders.' In this warfare, which 
was equally just and honourable, SophrofiT was al- 
ways foremost; his unequalled strei^^slid coa« 
rage made all the youth adopt him as their leaderji 
and march with confidence under his command : 
and so successful were his expeditions, that he al* 
ways rptumed loaded with the skins of vanquished 
enemies ; and, by his vigilance and intrepiditv, he 
at length either killed or drove away most of the 
beasts from which any danger was to be feared. 

It happened one day that Sophron had been 
chasing a wolf which had made some depredations 
upon the flocks, and, in the ardour of his pursuits, 
was separated from all his companions. He waa 
too well acquainted with the roughest parU of the 
neighbouring mountains, and too indiffnrent te 
danger, to be disturbed at this ciicnmstance 3 he 
therefore followed his flying foe with so much im^ 
petttosity, that he completely lost everv track and 
mark with which he was acquainted. As it is diffi* 
cult, in a wild and uncultivated district, to find the 
path again when once it is lost, Sophron only wan«- 
deredtibe farther Ihrom his home the more he endear 
veered to retnni. Hcfoondhiiwelf bewiMetedaad 
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every instant stopped by torrents that tumbled from 
the neighbouring ^iS; or in danger of slipping 
d<Mvn the precipices of an immense height. He was 
alone in the midst of a gloomy forest^ where human 
industry had never penetrated, nor the woodman's 
WM been hesM^d, since the moment of its creation ; 
tp add to his distress, the setting sun disappeared 
in the west;, and the shades of night gathered gra- 
dnally roao4j accompanied with the roar of savage 
bsaits* JS(ophron found himself beset with terrors ; 
l^it his soul was incapable of fear: he poised his 
javelin in his hand, and forced his way throujidi 
every oppc«ition, till at length, with infinite dim* 
cnlty» hn disengaged himself nom ^e forest, just as 
the last gUsamer of light was yet visible in the 
Mcies. Bui it was in vain that he had thus escj^>ed ; 
he ea^t bis eyes around, but could discern, "ff»^«B|g 
bnt an intmenie track of country, rough with vocks 
and «¥erhung with forests, but destitute of every 
mark of cultivation or inhabitants: he however 
nuiined his way along the side of th» mountain till 
nedeaonnded into a pleasant valley» free from trees, 
and watered by a winding stream. Here he was 
goUlt to repose for the remainder of the night, under 
the crag of an iinpendingrock^ when a rising glean 
of l^ht darted suddenly into the skies from a consi- 
derable distance, and attracted his curiosity. So- 
pliron looked towards the quarter whence it eavie, 
and pUinly disoemed that it was a fire kin«Uad 
either by sovie benighted traveller like himseUji or 
by ftoiM Um innocent wanderers of the dark. He 
4»te«»ined to «|pr(iiach the light, but, knowhiig 
4w Uietlted 4ti^e of ali the neighbouring districts, 
^thonfh it pffHdent to advance with eaution : he 
terafove siade a osnaidefable circnJLt, and« \fj 
H i whwrip g along the higher grounds, discovered a 
h«Bging wo9d,. under whose thick eovert he an- 
RMtcbMi without being di^oovered, within n UWe 
djMnnce of the fire. He then perceived that n paztf 
^ WMiMS wcve veposing round a flnnung pile of 
^>i<Bri# • ■ Aw Mwwagftt th^iy e^ea »U «hont was 
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tlie piaiMler wbick they had Ace«iiQl«t«d ia 
their march, and in the midst was s eat ed a y«im« 
lahle aid* man, accompanied by a beautiful yoaag 
WHnaa, 

c flophion easily comprehended by tha d^ection 
of theiv coantenanoes, and the tears whkh trickled 
down the maiden's cheeks, as waU as t^ the iaso» 
lince with which they wefe treated* that they were 
j^isoiiefs. The virtnoas indignatiim of his teupar 
was instantly excited, and he determined to at* 
tfmpt their oeliTeraaoe : bat this, in spite of all his 
iatr^idity, he perceived was no easy matter to ae* 
eom]Hish : he was alone and ^reakiy armed ; his 
enemies, though not numerous, too many for him 
fca flatter himself with any rational hope of sneoese 
hy open force ; and, should he make a fmitlcas eU 
fiwt, he might rashly throw his life away, and only 
aggiaiyate die distresses he sought to cure. Witb 
this consideriuion, he restrained his natural iBma<- 
ttiosity, and, at length, detenaiaed to attempt by 
fljtvatagem, what he thought ocwld scarcely be per« 
foaemed by fwoe. He therefore silently withdrew, 
sad skirted the side of the wood which had con- 
oaaled him, earefuUy remaiking every citoumstaaioa 
af the way, till he had ascended a mountain, wkich 
immediately A;onted the camp of the aoldieiB, at no 
oaasiderable distance. He hepneaad to have by his 
mde a kind of battle-axe aduch thcj use in the 
okaaa of bears : with this he appUsd himadf to 
Htppiaff tile branches of trees, ceUeetiag, at the 
••me tlbe, all the fallen ones he oeuld find \ till, in 
a aheHtime, he had reared several piles of wood 
iipaa the most conspicuous part ef the moantain, 
aad full in the view of the sokiiers. He then easily 
kindled a blase by nibbing two decayed braaebea 
tagether, and in an instant all the pilea weie blawny 
awk ■» Biany streams of light, that the aeigh- 
kaaffing Ulls and forests were iUaminatad with tha 
jleaw. Sephiaa knew the nature of man alwaya 
y s n a to euddea impressions of fear nmd. taraw, 
mv paKiaalaily aaud the abeono^ af t^ night} 
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and ptoniiaed himself the amplest fiiceeto fioft 
hit stratagem. 

In the mean time he hastened back with all the 
speed he could use, till he reached the very wood 
where he had lurked before : he then raised his 
voice, which was naturally loud and clear, and 
shouted several times successively with all his ex<* 
ertion. A hundred echoes from the neighbouriag 
di£b and caverns returned the sound, with a reverbe* 
ration that made it appear like the noise of a migh^ 
squadron. The soldiers, who had been alarmed 1^ 
the sudden blaae of so many fires, which they attn« 
bnted to a numerous band of troops, were now im« 
pressed with such a panic, that they fled in confii« 
aion: they imagined themselves surrounded 1^ 
their enemies, who were bursting in on every side; 
and fled with so much precipitation, that they were 
dispersed in an instant, and left the prisonen ta 
themselves. 

Sophron, who saw from a small distance all their 
motions, did not wait for them to be undeceived^ 
but, running to the spot they had abandoned, exi 
plained in a few words to the trembling and amaaed 
captives the nature of his stratagem, and exhorted 
them to ily with all the swiftness they were able to 
exert. Few entreaties were necessary to pivvail 
upon them to complv: they therefore arose and 
followed Sophron, who led them a considerable 
way np into the mountains, and when he thoaght 
diem out of the immediate danger of puianit, they 
sheltered themselves in a rocky cavern* and de« 
termined there to wait for the light of the monung« 

When they werethus in a place of safe^, the ve« 
nerable old man seized the hand of Sophron, and,, 
bedewing it with tears, gave way to the strong tmo% 
tions of gratitude whidi overwhelmed his miiid* 
< Generous youth/ said he, ^ I know not by what 
extraordinary fortune you have thusbeenabl^ to eC« 
feet our deliverance, when we imagined oufaelvaa 
out of the reach of human succour; but, iif dM 
iMiifonn gntiti|de j 
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who perhaps tie not entirely unworthy yourreganlf 
tan oe any recompenie for such a diatinguuhed a<st 
of virtue, you may command our livei« and employ 
tl^em in your service/ 

. ' Father/ answered Sophron> 'yon infinitely over- 
rate the merits of the service wbkh chance has 
enabled me to perform. I am but little acquainted- 
with my fellow-creatures, as having alwavs inha- 
bited these mountains^ but I cannot conceive thsft- 
any other man who had been witness to your dis- 
tress,- would have refused to attempt your rescue : 
and, as to all the rest, the obscurity of the night* 
and peculiarity of the situation, rendered it a work 
o£ little difficulty or danger/ Sophron then re- 
counted to his new friends the accident which had 
brought ham to that unfrequented spot and made 
him an unperceived witness of their captivity } he 
also ejcplained the nature of the stratagem, by which 
alone and unsupported, he had been enabled to 
disperse their enemies. He added, that» < if he ap- 
peared to have any little merit in their eyes, he 
should be am^ly recmnpensed by being admitted to 
their friendship and confidence. 
. With these mutual professions of esteem they 
thought it prudent to terminate a conversation^- 
whic^, however agreeable, was not entirely free 
from danger, as some of their late oppr;e4sors might 
happen to distinguish their voices, and, thus di- 
rected to their lurking>place, exact a severe revenge 
for the terrors they had undergone. 

T^ith.the first ray of morning the three compa- 
nions arose, and Sophron, leadmg them along the 
skirts of the mountains, where bushes and brush- 
wood concealed them from observation, and still 
following the windings of the river as a guide, they 
at lenf;th came to a cultivated spot, though deserted 
by its mhabitants from the fear of the party they had 
lately escaped. Here they made a slight and hasty- 
repatft upon. some coarse provisions which they 
found, and histanlly struck ag^ into the woods< 
which they judged safer than the plain. Bat So^. 
phroa fortuaatefytecQllected, that ^e had formerly 
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Yisited thii village with Ills father, whfl« yet a 
€hild, and before the conntry had suffered the rage 
<tf batharout invasions. It was a long day's inardi 
from home, but, by exerting all their fovce^ they at 
length amved, throtfgh rough and secret paths^ at 
the hospitable cottage where Sophron and his pa- 
rents dwelt. Here Uiev were joyfully received, as 
the long absence of the yonng man had nrndi 
alarmed his parents, aind tnade aU the hamlet 
anxious concerning his safety.' That night th^ 
oomfortablv reposed in a place of safety, ami the 
neat mommg, after a plentiful but coarse repast, 
the father of Sophron again congratulated his guests 
upon their fortunate escape, and entreated them to 
let him hear the history of their misfottunes. 

' I can refuse nothing/said the venerable stranger, 
'to persons to whom I am under such extraordi- 
nary obligations, although the history of my life is 
short and simple, and contains little worthy to be 
recited. My name is Chares; and I was bom in 
one of the maritime cities of Asia, of opulent pa- 
rents, who died while I was yet a youth. The lots 
of mv parents, to whom I was most affectionately 
attached, made so strong an impression upon mv 
mind,thatl determined to seek relief in travel, and, 
for that purpose, sold my paternal estate, the price 
of which I converted into duonev and jewels, as 
being most portable. My father had been a man 
distinguished for his knowledge and abilities ; and 
from Mm I imbibed an early desire of improvementi 
which has always been my greatest comfort and 
flfupport. 

* The first place, therefore, which I visited was 
Egypt, a country renowned in every age fbrlts ia- 
viention of all the arts which contribute to support 
or adorn human life. There I resided several years, 
ginng up my time to the study of philosophy, and 
to the conversation of the many eminent men who 
resorted thither from all the re^nons of the wbild.— 
This country is one immense plain, divided by the 
HfHe, which is one of the noblest rivers in the worid, 
atad poors its tide Uong the uiddle'of its ttxtk^rj. 
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Every ye«r,ttt a particalar season, the stieam begins 
gradnatly to swell, with such an increase of waters, 
diatatlen^itrises over its banks^ and the whole 
tetent of Egypt becomes an immense lake, where 
buildings, temples, and cities, appear as floating 
upon the intmdation. Kor is this event a subject of 
dread to the inhabitants; on the contrary, the over- 
flowing of their river is a day of public rejoicing to 
all the natives, which they celebrate with songs and 
dances, and every symptom of extravagant joy. 
Kor is this to be wondered at, when you are in- 
formed, that this inundation renders the soil which 
it covers the most abundant in the world. Whatever 
land is covered by the waters receives such an in- 
crease of fertility as never to disappoint the hopes 
of the industrious husbandman. The instant the 
waters have retired, the farmer returns to his fields, 
and begins the operations of agriculture. These la- 
bours are not very difficult in a soft and yielding 
slime, such as the river leaves behind it. The seeds 
are sown, and vegetate with inconceivable rapidity, 
and, in a few weeks, an abundant harvest of every 
kind of grain covers the land. For this reason all 
the necessaries of life are easily procured by the in- 
numerable multitudes which moabit the country. 
Nor is the climate less favourable than the soil; 
fbr here an eternal spring and summer seem to have 
fixed their abode; no frost, nor snow, is ever known 
to chill the atmosphere, which is always perfumed 
with the smell oi aromatic plants that grow on 
every side, and bring on a pleasing forgetfulness of 
human care. — But, alas! these blessings, great as 
&ey may appear, produce the effect of curses upon 
&e inhabitants : the ease and plenty which they 
enjoy enervate tneir manners, and destroy all vigour 
both of body and mind : no one is here inflamed 
wiUi die sacred love of his country, or of public li» 
berty ; no one is inured to arms, or taught to prefer 
his honour to his life ; the great business of exist- 
ence is an ii\glorious indolence, a lethargy of mind, 
. and a continual suspense from all excttion. ^ The 
f ery children catch the contagion from their pa. 
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rents; they arc instructed in every effeminate art; 
to dance in soft, unmanly^ attitudes, to modulate 
their voices by musical instrumenu, and to adjust* 
the floating drapery of their dress ; these are the. 
aru in which both sexes are instructed from their 
infancy: but no one is taught to* wield the aims of 
men, to tame the noble steeds in which the country 
abounds, to observe his rank in war, or to bear the- 
indispensable hardships of a military life. Hence 
this celebrated countiy, which has been in every 
age the admiration of mankind, is destined to the 
most degrading servitude. A few thousand dlsd- 

I»lined troops are sufficient to hold the mimy mil- 
ions it contains in bondage, under which they 
groan, without ever conceiving the design of vindi- 
cating their natural rights by arms,' 

' Unhappy people,' exclaimed Sophron, ' how 
nseless to them are all the blessings of their climate!. 
How much rather would I inhabit the stormy top of 
Lebanon, amid eternal snows and barrenness, than 
wallow in the vile sensuality of such a country, or 
breathe an air infected by its vices 1' 

Chares was charmed with the generous indigna- 
tion of Sophron, and thus continued : — ' I was of the 
same opinion with yourself, and therefore deter- 
mined to leave a country which all its natural ad- 
vantages could not rencfer agreeable, when I be« 
came acquainted with the manners of its inha« 
bitants. But, before I quitted that part of the globe, 
mpr curiosity led me to visit the neighbouring tribes 
of Arabia ; a nation bordering upon the Egyptians, 
but as different in spirita and manners as t£e hardy 
shepherds of these mountains, from the effeminate 
natives of the plains. Egypt is bounded on one side 
by the sea ; on every other it is surrounded by im- 
mense plains or gentle eminences, which, being 
beyond the fertilizing inundations of the Nile, have 
been, beyond all memory, converted into waste and 
barren sands by the excessive heat of the stin. I 
therefore made preparations for my journey, and 
hired a guide, who was to furnish me with beasts of 
burthen^ and accompany me across tho«e dreary de^ 
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i«ts. We accordingly began onr march > mounted 
«ach npon a camel> which are fonnd much mo»« 
Usefal than hones m such a burning climate/— ' 
' ' Indeed/ said Tommy here to Mr. Barlow, ' t 
" km sorry to interrapt the story; but I shall be much 
obliged to you, sir, if you will inform me what Itind 
of an animal a camel is?' 

* The camel,' answered Mr. Barlow, * is chiefly 
found in those burning climates' which you have 
heard described. His height is very great, rising 
to fourteen or fifteen feet, reckoning to the top of 
his head : his legs arc loUg and slender, his body not 
large, and his neck of an amazing length. This ani- 
ualis found in no part of the world that we are ac- 
quainted with, wild or free; but the whole race is 
enslaved by man, and brought up to drudgery from 
the first moment of their existence. As soon as he 
is born, they seize him, and force him to recline 
tipOn the ground, with his legs doubled up under his 
belly. To keep him in this attitude, they extend a 
fniece of canvas over his body, and fix it to the 
ground by laying heavy weights upon the edge. 
in this manner he is tutored to obedience, and 
tai^ht to kneel down at the orders of his master^ 
and receive die burthens which he is destined to 
transport.--In his temper he is gentle and tractable, 
and his patience in bearing thirst and hunger is su- 

erior to that of any animal we are acquainted with. 
» is driven across the butning deserts, loaded with 
the merchandize of those countries, and frequently 
does not even find water to quench his thirst for se- 
veral days. As to his food, it is nothing but a few 
Irerbft which are found in the least barren parts of 
ihe deserts, and prickly bushes, upon which he 
l>rowzes as a delicacy : sometimes he does not find 
dven these for many days, yet pursues his journey 
with a degree of patience which is hardly credible.' 
' — 'We mounted our camels,' continued Chares, 
^ and soon had reached the confines of the fertile 
l^iains of Eg3rpt. The way, as we proceeded, grew 
•etisibly more drearv and disagreeable, yet was 
sometimes variedliita little tufts of trees and scanty 
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patches of Keibage : but these at length entirely dis- 
appeared^ and nothing was seen on every side but 
9n immense extent ofoarren sands, destitute of ve- 
getation, and parched by the continual heat of the 
sun* No soimd was heard to interrupt the dreuy 
silence that reigned around, no traces of inhabitants 
perceivable, and the gloomy uniformity of the pros* 
pect inspired the soul with melancholy* In the 
mean time, the sun seemed to shoot down perpen« 
dicular rays upon our heads, without a doud-to mi* 
tigate his violence. I felt a burning fever take poSf 
session of my body ; my tongue was scorched with 
intolerable heat, and it was in vain I endeavoured 
to moisten my mouth with repeated draughts of 
water. At night we came to a little rising grouiid* 
at the foot pf which we perceived some aquatic 
herbs and a small quantity of muddy water, of 
which our camels took prodigious draughts. Hexv 
we spread our tents, and encamped for the night* 
With the morning we pursued our journey ; but had 
not proceeded far, before we saw a doad of dost 
that seemed to rise along the desert ; and, as we 
approached nearer, we easily distinguished the glit- 
ter of arms that reflected the rising sun. This was 
a band of the Arabians that had discovered us, and 
came to know our intentions* As they advanoedj 
thev spurred their horses, which/tre the most fleel 
and excellent in the world, anobounded along the 
^esert with the lightness of an antelope; at the 
same time they brandished their lances, and seemed 
prepared alike for war or peace* But when they 
saw that we had neither the intention nor the power 
to commit hostilities, they stopped their coarseisat 
the distance of a few paces from us ; and he that 
apneared the chief, advsO^, and, with a -firm birt 
mud tone of voice, inqijMd into the reason of our 
coming. It- was then|h^t I took the liberty of ad- 
dressing him in his ojnf. langui^e, to whicu I had 
for some time Applied fliyself before my journey. I 
explained to him the ctnoaity which led me lo pb- 
perva in person the mahners of a pe<^e» who a» 
celebrated over the whole world, for having pie- 
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Mw«d Uieir Aative aimplicitly aoaltered and tbeir 
Kberty unvioUted, amidst t^e revolutions which 
agitate all the neighbouring nations. I then offered 
to him the loading of my camel, ^hich I had 
liro^ght, not as being worthy his acceptance, but as 
a. slight tcstimonv of my regard; and concluded 
vith remarking, that the fidelity of the Arabians in 
observing their engagemenU was untmpeached in a 
sinqifle instance i and therefore, relying upon the in- 
tegrity of my own intentions, I had come a painful 
joumey, unarmed, and almost alone« to put myself 
mto their power, and demand the sacred rights of 
hospitality. 

« While I was thus speaking, he looked at me 
with a penetration that seemed to read into my very 
•oul:; and when I had finished^he extended his arm 
with a smile of benevolebce, and welcomed me to 
their tnbe ; telling me at the same time, that thev 
Adnitted me as their guest, and received me with 
the arms of friendship; that their method of life« 
like their manners, was coarse and simple, but that 
I might conKder myself as safer in their tents, an4 
<iDove removed from violence or treachery^ than in 
the crowded cities which I had left, llie rest of 
the sqandrosR then approached, and »11 saluted me 
as a friend and brothers We then struck off across 
the desert, and, after a few hours' march, ap- 
proached the encampment where they, had left their 
.wives and children. 

* T his people is the most singular, and in many 
''Aspects the most admirable of all that inhabit this 
globe of earth. All other nations are subject to re^ 
jvlutions and the various turns of fortune : somo" 
times the^ wage successful wars ; sometimes they 
improve m the arts of peace: now they are great 
•and reveiciiced by Uieir neighbours; and now, in. 
aalted and despised, they suffer all the miseries of 
servitude. The Arabians alone have never been 
Jkaawa to vary in the smallest ^rcmnstance either 
^ theb internal policy or external situation. They 
whabitaelimate which would beiatolerableto the 
vest of tiie JuuBsn species for itabinnuBg h e a t, and 
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ft soil which refoMs to famish any of the neces^ 
■tries of life: hence they neither plough the e«Tth 
nor BOW, nor depend opon com for their sustenance^ 
nor are acquainted with any of the mechanic arts ; 
they live chiefly upon the milk of their herds and 
flocKs, and sometimes eat their fiesh. These burning 
deserts are stretched out to an immense extent on 
every side : and Uiese they consider as their com- 
mon country, without having any fixed or per- 
manent place of abode. Arid and barren as are 
these wilds in general, there are various speta which 
are more productive than the rest : here are found 
supplies of water, and some appearances of vegeta- 
tion : and here the Arabians oicamp till they have 
exhausted the spontaneous products of tfaie soil. 
Besides, they vaiy their place of residence with the 
different seasons of the year. When they are- in 
perfect friendship with their neighbours, they ad> 
vance to the very edges of the desert/ and find more 
ample supplies of moistore and herbage : if they 
are attacked or molested, the whole tribe is in 
motion in an instant, and seeks a refuge in their 
impenetrable recesses. Other nations are involved 
in various pursuits of war, or government, or com- 
merce ; they have made a thousand inventions of 
luxury necessary to their welfare; and the enjoy- 
ment of these they call happimsu. The Arahis 
ignorant of all these things, or, if he knowa tliein, 
he despises their possession ; all his wants, his 
passions, his desires, terminate in one object, and 
that object is the preservation of his liberty. For 
this purpose he contents himself with a base suffi- 
ciency of ihe coarsest and simplest food ; and the 
Knall quantity of clothing whio&he requires in such 
a climate is fabricated by the. women of the tribe, 
who milk the cattle and prepare the food of thor 
husbands, end-require no other pleasures, than the 
pleasing interest of doxnestic cares. They have a 
breed of horses superior to any in the rest of die 
globe for gentleness, patience, and nnrivmlled swift* 
ness : this is the particular passion, and. pride of tbs 
Arabian tribes. These h^iaes an neceasaiy ts 
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tfaem ia their wariike expeditioni, and in their 
coorsee along the deaerts. If theyare attacked, thc^ 
moimt their atdeds, who hear them with the rapi- 
dity of a tempest^ to avenge their injnrieas or, 
shmild they be overmatched in fight, they Boon 
transport them beyend the poesibtlity of portnit. 
for toil reaeon the prondeet monarehf and greatest 
eonqoeioishATe in vain attempted to subdue them. 
Troops aecastomed to the plenty of a coitiTated 
covntry are little able to pursue these winged war- 
riors, over the whole extent of their sandy wastes. 
Opprest with heat, faintine lor want of water, and 
^»ent with the ▼arions difficulties of the way, the 
most numerous armies have been destroyed in such 
attempts : and those that survived the obstacles of 
nature, were easily overcome by the repeated at- 
tacks of the valiant natives. 

' While I was in this conntiy, I was myself wit- 
ness to an emlAssy that was sent from a neisfabour- 
ing prince, who imagined that the fame of his ex- 
ploits had struck the Arabians with terror, and dis- 
posed them to submission. The ambasMdor was 
introduced to the chief of the tribe> a venerable oM 
man, undistinguished by an^ mark of ostentation 
from the rest, who received him, sittingeross-l^ed 
at th6 door of his tent. He then began to speak, 
and, in a long and studied harangue, describe the 
power of his master, the invindUe courage of his 
armies, the vast profusion of arms, of warlike en- 
gines, and military stores ; and concluded with a 
demand that the Arabians should submit to ac- 
knowledge him as their lord, and pay a yearly tri- 
bute. 

« At this proud speech, the younger part of the 
tribe began to frown with indignation and clash their 
weapons in tokens of defiance ; but the chief him- 
self, with a calm and manlv composure, made this 
reply ; " I expected from the maturity of your age 
and the gravity of your comitenance, to have heard 
a rational discourse, befitting you to propose^ and 
OS to hear. When you dwelt so long upon ihe 
power of your master, I also imagined that he had 

P2 
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wbtAto OS to propose a leagve offriendthip and •!• 
liance, such as might bMome equals, and bind 
man more closely to his fellows. lu this caae'the 
Arabians, although they neither want the assist- 
ance, nor fear the attacks of any king or niUion, 
would gladly have consented ; because it has been 
always nheir favourite maxim, neither to leave in- 
juries unpunished, nor to be outdone in kindness 
and ho^pitali^. But since you have come thus far 
to deliver a message, which must needs be disa- 
peeable to the ears of free-bom men, who acknow- 
ledge no superior upon earth, you may thus report 
the sentiments of the Arabians to hun that sent 
you. You mav tell him, that as to the land which 
we inhabit, it is neither the gilt of him nor any of 
his forefathers : we hold it from our ancestors, who 
received it in turn from theirs, by the common laws 
of nature^ which lias adapted particular countries 
and soils not only to man, but to all the various 
aaiimak which she had produced. — If, therefore, 
your king imagines that he has a right to retain the 
country which he and his people pow inhabit; by 
the same tenure do the Arabians hold the sove* 
reignty of these barren sands, where the bones of 
our ancestors have been buried, even from the first 
foundation of the worid. But you have described 
to us, in p»ompous language, the extraordinaiy 

Kwer and riches of your king : according to you 
not only commands numerous and well-appomi- 
ed troops of warlike men, famished with eveiy 
species of military stores ; but he also possesses 
immense heaps of gold, silver, and other precious 
commodities, and his country affords him an inex- 
pressibly supply of corn, and oil, and wine, and all 
the other conveniendes of life. If, therefore, this 
representation be false, you must appear a vain and 
despicable babbler, who, being induced by no suffi- 
eient reason, have come hither of your own accord, 
to amuse us, a plain and simple race of men« with 
specious tales and fables : but if your words be true, 
your king must be equally unjust and foolish, who, 
ahpsady possessing aU these adTant^ges^ doth loU 
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itt«atial>)y gnsp after more ; ancl. enjoying so many 
good things with ease and security to himself, witl 
rather put them all to the hasard, than repress the 
vdin desires of his own intolerable avarice. — As to 
the tribute which you have demanded ; what yoa 
have already seen of the Arabians and their coun* 
try afFotd you a sufficient answer. You see that 
we have neither citiies, nor fields, nor rivers, nor 
wine nor oil ; gold and silver are equally unknown 
among us; and the Arabians, abandoning all these 
things to other men, have, at the same time, deliver- 
ed themselves from the necessity of being slaves ; 
which is the general law by which all mort^ retain 
their possession. We have, therefore, nothing 
.which we can send as a tribute, but the sands of 
these our deserts, and the arrows and lanc^ with 
which we have hitherto defended them from all 
invaders. If these are treasures worthy of his 
acceptance, he may lead his conquering troops to 
take possession of our country. But he will find 
men who are not softened by luxury, or vanquished 
by their own vices; men, who prise their liberty at 
a dearer rate than all other mortals do their riches 
or their lives ; and to whom dishonour is more for- 
midable than wounds and death. If he can van- 
quish such men, it will, however, become his pru- 
dence to refiect, whether he can vanquish the ob- 
stacles which nature herself has opposed to his am- 
bition. If he should attempt to pass our deserts, he 
will have to struggle with famine and consuming 
thirst : frojsk which no eneiny has hitherto escaped, 
even when he has fsdled to perish by the arrows of 
the Ar^tans.'' 

* Happy and generous people/ exclaimed So- 
phron, ' how well do they deserve the liberty they 
enjoy! With such sentiments, they need not fear 
the attack of kings or conquerors. It is the vices 
of men, and not the weakness of their nature, that 
basely enslave them to their equals ; and he that 
prizes liberty beyond a few contemptible pleasures 
of his senses, may be certain that no human force 
can ever bereave him 4ii$o great a good«' 
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' Sucb sentimento/ repUe4 Cbaref , ' cxmviiMe bm 
that I have not made a false eetimate oi the inhar* 
bitants of these mountainoas districts. It is foe 
this reason that I have been so particular in the 
description of Bgypt and Arabia. I wished to Jehow 
whether the general spirit of indolence and porilv 
lanimity had infected the hardy inhabitants of Len 
banon : but from the geneioaa enthusiasm which 
animates your countenance at the recital of noble 
actions^ as well as from what I have exnerienced 
you are capable of attempting* I trust mat these 
solitary scenes axe uninfected with the vices that 
have deluged the rest of Asia^ and bent its inba^ 
bitants to the yoke / 
. Here the impatience of Tommy« which had been 
increasing a considerable tirne^ could no longer be 
restrained^ and he could not help intempting the 
story J, by addressing Mr. Barlow thus: — * Sir, will 
you give me leave to ask you a question?' 
Jar, Barlow, As many as youchoose. 
Toma^ In all these stories which I have heard> 
it seems as if those nations, that have little or no- 
thing, are more good-natured, and better, and 
braver, than those that have a great deaL 
Mr, Barlow* This is indeed sometimes the case. 
Tommjf, But then, why should it not be the case 
here, as well as in other places? Are all the poor 
in this country better than the rich ? 

* It should seem,' answered Mr. Barlow, smiliag, 
' as if you were of that opinion/ 
Tommjf, Why so, sir? 

Mr, Bariow, Because, whatever yon want to have 
done, I observe, that you always address yennetf 
to the poor, and not to the rieh. 

Totmny, Yes, sit; but that is a different case. 
The poor are used to do many things whidi therich 
never do. 

Mr, Barhw, Ace these things nselbl or not use- 
ful? 

Tommif, "Why, to be sure, ttkany of them are ex- 
^mely useful ; for, since I have acquired somach 
knowledge,! find they cuUivate the gioand, to raise 
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com ; and build booses ; and bamnier iron» wbich 
is 80 necessary to make every tbing we use ; besides 
feeding cattle, and dressing oar victuals^ and wash- 
ing <mt clothes, and, in short, doing every tbing 
wbicb is necessary to be done. 

Mr. Barlow. What ! do the poor do all these 
thinp? 

TomiHty. Yes, indeed, or else they never would 
be done. For it would be a very ungenteel thing 
to labour at a forge like a blacksmith, or bold the 
plough like a farmer, or build a house l&e a brick- 
layer. 

Mr, Barlow. And did not you build a house la 
my garden some little time ago ? 

Tommy. Yes, sir, but that was only for my 
amusement ; it was not intended for any body to 
live. in. 

Mr, Barlow, So you still think it is the first qua- 
lification of a gentleman never to do any thing use- 
fvl f and he that does any tbing with tnat design, 
ceases to be a gentleman f 

Tommy looked a little ashamed at this ; but he 
said it was not so much his own opinion, as that of 
the other young ladies and gentlemen with whom 
he had conversed. 

'But,' replied Mr. Barlow, 'you asked just now, 
which were the best, the rich or the poor ? But if 
the poor provide food and clothing, ana houses, and 
every thing else, not only for themselves, but for 
all the rich, while the nch do nothing at all ; it 
must appear that the poor are better than the rich. 

Tommjf, Yes, sir; but then the poor do not act 
in that manner out of kindness, but because they 
are obliged to it. 

Mr. Barlow. That, indeed, is a better amiment 
than you sometimes use. But tell me which set of 
people would you prefer ; those that are always do- 
ing useful things because they are obliged to it, or 
those who never do any thing useful at alU 

TVwimy. Indeed, sir, I haraly know what to say : 
jbmty whcni I asked the question, I did not so much, 
mean the doing nsef ul ihmgs.~But now I think on't> 
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the rich do a great deal of good, by buying the thiiigt 
of the poor, and giving them money in return. 
Mr.JBoflow. Whatismone^? 

Tommy. Money, sir, money is-^ — I believe, little 
pieces of silver and gold, wim a head upon them. 
Mr, Barlow, And what is the use of those little 
pieces of silver and gold ? 

Tommy. Indeed I do not know that they are of 
any use : but every body has agreed to take them ; 
and therefore you may buy with them whatever yoa 
want. 

Mr. Barlow. Then, according to your last ac- 
count, the goodness of the rich consists in taking 
from the poor, houses, clothes, and food, and giving 
them in return little bits of silver and gold, which 
are really good for nothing. 

Tommy. Yes, sir ; but then the poor can take 
these pieces of money and purchase every thing 
which they want. 

Mr, Barlow. You mean, that, if a poor man has 
money in his pocket, he can always exchange it for 
clothes, or food, or any other necessary ? 

Tommy. Indeed I do, sir. 

Mr. Barlow. But whom must he buy them of? 
for, according to your account, the rich never pro- 
duce any of these things : therefore the poor, if they 
want to purchase them, can only do so of each other. 

Tommy. But, sir, I cannot think that is always 
the case : for I have been along with my mamma to 
shops, where there were fine powdered gentlemen 
and ladies that sold things to other people, and 
livery-servants, and young ladies that played upon 
the harpsichord like miss Matilda. 

Mr, Barlow. But, my good little friend, do yen 
imagine that these fine powdered gentlemen and 
ladies made the things which they sold f 

Tommy, That, sir, I cannot tell; but I should ra- 
ther imagine not ; for, aU the fine people I have 
ever seen are too much afraid of spoiling their 
iplothes to work. 

Mr, Barlow. AU that they do, then, is to employ 
poorer persons to work for them, while they onl^ 
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••ell what is produced by their labour. So tliat itill 
you see we reach no farther than this : the rich do 
nothing and produce nothing, and the poor every 
thing that is really useful. Were there a whole' 
nation of rich people, they would all be starved like 
the Spaniard in the story, because no one would 
condescend to produce any thing : and this would 
happen in spite of all their money, unless they had 
neighbours who were poorer to supply them. But a 
nation that was poor might be industrious^ and gra- 
dually supply themselves with all they wanted ; and' 
then it would be of little consequence whether they 
had pieces of metal with heads upon them or not — 
But this conversation has lasted long enough at 
present ; and, as you are now going to bed, I dare 
say miss Simmons will be so good as to defer the 
remainder of her story until to-morrow. 

The next day Tommy rose before his father and 
mother; and, as his imagination had been forcibly 
acted on by the description he had heard of the 
Arabian horsemen, he desired bis little horse might 
be saddled, and that William^ his father's man, 
'would attend him upon a ride. Unfortunately for 
Tommy, his vivacity was greater than his reason^ 
and his taste for imitation was continually leading 
him into some mischief or misfortune. He had no 
sooner been introduced into the acquaintance of 
geateel life, than he threw aside all his former habits, 
and burnt to distinguish himself as a most accomi- 
plished young gentleman. He was now, in tum^ 
sickened and disgusted with fashionable affectation; 
and his mind, at leisure for fresh impressions^ was 
ready to catch at the first new object which occurred. 
The idea, therefore, which presented itself to his 
mind, as soon as he opened his eves, was that of be- 
ing an Arabian horseman. Nothing, he imagined, 
could equal the pleasure of guiding a fiery steed over 
those immense and desolate wastes which he had 
beard described. In the mean time, as the country 
where he wished to exhibit was rather at too great a 
distance, he thought he might excite some applause 
even upon the common before his father's house. 
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Full of thia idea, be rose, put on bis boots* and 
tummoned Wfllium to attend bim. William bad 
bepA too much accustomed to bumour all fai&. ca- 
prices, to make anj difficulty of obeying him; and, 
as be bad often ridden out with his young master 
before, be did not foresee the least possible incon- 
▼enience. But the maternal care of Mrs. Merton 
bad made it an indispensable condition with her 
•on, tbat he should never presume to ride widi 
spurs; and she had strictly enjoined all the ser- 
^ants never to supply bim with those dangerous 
Implements. Tommy had long murmured in secret 
at this prohibition, which seemed to implv a dis- 
trust of bis abilities in horsemanship, which sensi- 
bly wounded his pride. But, since he bad taken It 
into his head to emulate the Arabs themselves, and 
perhaps excel them in their own art, he considered 
it as no longer possible to endure the disgrace. 
But, as be was no stranger to the strict injunction 
which had been eiven to all the servants, he did 
not dare to make Uie experiment of soliciting their 
assistance. 

While be was in this embarrassment, a new and 
sudden expedient presented itself to his fertile ge« 
nius ; which be instantly resolved to adopt. Tommy 
went to bis mamma's maid, and, without difficulty, 
obtained from her a couple of the largest-sized pins, 
which he thrust through the leather of bis boots; 
and, thus accoutred, he mounted his horse with- 
out suspicion or observation. 

Tommy had not ridden far, before he b^an to 
give vent to bis reigning passion, and asked Wfl- 
liam if he had e ver s een an Arabian on horseback t 
The answer of William sufficiently proved his ig- 
norance, which Tommy kindly imdertook to remove 
by giving him a detail of all the particulars he had 
heard the preceding night: but, unfortunately, the 
eloquence of Tonmiy precipitated him into a dan- 
gerous experiment ; for, just as he was describing 
their rapid ffight across the deserts, the interest of 
his subject so transported him, that he dosed bit 
legs upon his Uttle horse, and pricked him in se 
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-sensible a manner, that the pdney, who was not 
"deficient in spirit, resented the attack, and set oS 
with him at a prodigiotts rate. 

William, when he saw his master tints borst 
€orth, was at a loss whether to consider it as an ac- 
cident, or only an oratorical grace : but seeing the 
horse harrying along the rougheit part of the eom^ 
mon, while Tommy tagged in vain to restrain his 
efforts, he thoaght it necessary to endeavetir to 
overtake him, and therefore porsaed him with all 
the speed he could use. But- the poney/ whose 
i>lood seemed to be only the more inflamed by the 
violence of his own exertions, ran the faster when 
he heard the trampling of another horse behind 
-him. 

- In this manner did Tommy scamper over the 
common, while William pursued in vain : for, just 
ms the servant thought he had reached his master, 
his horse would push forward with such rapidity 
as left his pursuer far behind. Tommy kept his seat 
with infinite address; but he now began seriously 
' to repent of his own ungovernable ambition, and 
would, with the greatest pleasure, have exchanged 
his own spirited steed for the dullest ass in England. 

The race had now endured a considerable time, 
and seemed to be no nearer to a conclusion ; when 
on a sodden, the poney tamed short, upon an at- 
-tempt of his master to stop him, and rushed pre- 
cipitately into a large bog, or quagmire, which was 
full before him : here he made a momentary halt; 
•and Tommy wisely embraced the opportunity of 
letting himself slide off upon a soft and yielding 
•bed of mire. The servant now came up to Tommy, 
-and rescued him from his disagreeable situation ; 
where, however, he had received no other damage 
than that of daubing himself all over. 

William had been at first very much frightened at 
the danger of his master ; but when he saw that he 
had so Incklly escaped all hurt, he cOuld* not help 
asking him, with a smile, whether this too was a 
stroke of Arabian horsemanship! Tommy was a 
little pnnroked at this reflection upon his horseman- 
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•hip ; but. M lie bad now lost tometbia^ of bit im* 
tabiUty by repeated mortification, be wisely ra- 
prested bis passion^ and desiied WiUiam to calcb 
nis bone« while he returned faomewarda on foot Co 
warm himself. The servant, theref ore, endeavoured 
to approach the pone^, who, as if contented with the 
triumph he had obtained over his rider, was qnieCly 
feeding at a little distance : but, the instant William 
approached, he set off i^ain at a violent rate, and 
seemed diroosed to lead him a second chaM, not 
inferior to tne first. 

In the mean time Tommy walked pensively alon^ 
the common, reflecting on the variona accidents 
which had befallen him, and the repeated disi^ 
pointments he bad found in all his attempts to dis- 
tinguish himself. While he vras thna engaged, he 
overtook a poor and ragged figure, the aingn l ariiy 
of whose appearance engaged his attention. It was 
a man of middle age, in a dcess he had never seen 
before, with two poor children that seemed with 
difficulty to keep up with him; while be carried a 
third in his arms, whose pale, emaciated looks, suf- 
ficiency dedazed disease and pain. The man bad 
opon his head a coarse bine bonnet instead of a 
hat; he was wrapped round by a tattered kind of 
garment, striped with various colours; and, at bis 
side, hmig down a long and formidable awiMd. 

Tommy surveyed him with such an earnest obser- 
vation, that at length the man took notice of it; 
and, bowing to him with the greatest civility^ ven- 
tured to ask him if be bad met with any acddcat, 
that he appeared in a disorder which suited so little 
with lua quality? Tommy was not a little pleased 
with the discernment of the man, who could distin- 
guish his importance in spite of the dirtiness of his 
clothes, and therefore mildly answered: * Ko, 
friend, there is not much the matter. I have a little 
obstinate horse that ran away with me, ai^d, after 
trying in vain to throw me down, he plunged into 
toe middle of that great bog there, and so I jumped 
off for fear of being swallowed up; otherwise I 
should JMNHn have made him submit: for I am 
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«m4 to inch Uungs, and don't jniad ihtm in tb« 
least.' 

Here the chUd, that the man waa carrjing, began 
to cry bittoriy ^ and the fatJier endeaTOvred to pacify 
him ; bat in vain. ' Poor thti^/ eaid Tomm^, ' he 
aeema to. be unwell : I am heaxmy forry for him !'— 
* Alaa> master/ answered the man^ ^ he is not welU 
indeed ; he has now a violent ague-fit upon him, and 
I have not had a mofisel of bread to give him, or any 
of Uie rest, since yesterday noon.' 

Tommy was naturallv generous, and no w his mind 
was unnsuaUy softened by the remembrance of his 
own recent distreases : hethemfore pulled a shilling 
oat of his pocket, and gave it to the man, saying, 
' Here, mv honest friend, here is something to buy 
yoor child some food ; and I sinoertly wish he may 
soon recover.'— f' Qod blem your sweet face i' said 
the man; * yoa are the best friend I have seen this 
n^any a day ; but for this kind aaustanee, we might 
hiave been all lost/ . He then, with many bows and 
thanks, struck across the common into a difierent 
path; and Tommy went forward, feeling a neater 
pteasum at this Hale act of humanitv than he had 
long been acquainted with among au the fine ac* 
qaaintance he had lately contracted. 
' Bnt he had walked a very little winr ^th these 
reflections befsre he met with a new tummtm. A 
^oek of sheep was running with all the precipitation 
which fear could inspire, from the pursnitof a laige 
dog; and just as Tommy approached, the dog had 
overtaken a lamb, and seemed disposed to devour 
it. Tommy was naturally an enemy to all omelty, 
nnd therefore, running towards the dog» with more 
alacrity than prudence, he endeavoured to drive 
)iim from his prey; but the animal, who probably 
despised the dinunutive sise of his adversary, after 
growling a litde while and shewing his teeth, when 
he found that this was not sufficient to deter him 
from intermeddlii», entirely quitted the sheep : 
and, nudcing a sadden spring, seised upon tho skiH 
of Tommy's coat, whico he shook with every es- 
ynesnon of rage. Tommy behaved with more iiir 
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trapiditj than could have been expected ; foir lie 
neither cried out, nor attempted to run, but made 
his utmoet efibrta to disengage' himself from his 
enemy. But as the contest was so nn^oal, it is 
probwle he would have been Severely bitten, had 
not the honest stranger, whom be had relievM^ 
vcome running up to his assistance, and, seeing die 
danger of his benefactor, laid the dog dead at his 
feet by a furioos stroke of his broadsword. 

Temmy, thus delivered from impending danger, 
expressed his gratitude to the stranger in the most 
affectionate manner, and desired him to aociMnpany 
him to his father's house ; where he and his wearied 
^ildren shoukl receive whatevemfreshment they 
wished. He then turned his eyes to the lamb which 
had been the cause of the contest, and lav panting 
upon the ground, bleeding and wounded, but not 
to death, and remarked, with astonishment, upon 
his fleece, the well-known characters of H. S. ac- 
companied with a cross. ' As I live,' said Tommy, 
f I believe this is the very lamb which Harry used 
to be so fond of, and whidb would sometimes follow 
him to Mr. Barlow's, I -am the luckiest fellow in 
the world, to have come in time to deliver him : and 
now, perhaps, Harry may foi^ive me ail the ill- 
iisi^ he has met with.' Saying this, he took the 
landi up, and kissed it with the greatest tenderness \ 
MMj, he would have even borne it home in his aniis> 
had it not been rather too heavy for his strength: 
but the honest stranger, with a grateful offieiousiiesi 
piFered his services/and prevaUed on Tonsmy to let 
him carry it, while he delivered his child to the 
bimst of his brothers. 

When Tommy was now arrived within a little 
distance of his nome, he met his father and Mr. 
Barlow, who had left the house to enjoy the mom- 
ing-air before breakfast. They were surprised to 
•ee him in such an equipace; for the dirt, which 
iiad bespattered him from head to foot, hngim te 
dry in various places, and cave him the appeanncs 
ef afarmer'Bclay4>utlt wallan the act of hardcnuv* 
Bat Tommy^ withoot giving them tiaeto SMdce in^ 
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fairies, ran afleetioiuttely up to Mr. Barlow^ uid; 
taking him by the hand* said, ' Oh, sir 1 hen istha 
ftluckiest accident in the world I poor Harry Sand- 
ford's favourite lamb would have been killed by a 
great mischievous doc* if I had not happened to 
^me by and save his life !' — * And who is dita ho« 
nest man/ said. Mr. Merton,. ' whom. you have 
picked up on the comment He seems to be in die* 
tress, and his famished children are scarcely, able 
to drag themselves along.'-—' Poor man 1' answer* 
e4 Tommy, ' I am very much obliged to him ; for^ 
when I went to save Harry's lamb, the dog at- 
tacked me, and would have hurt me vtry much, if 
he had not come to my assistance, an.d killed him- 
with his great sword. So I have brought him with 
me, Uiat he misht re^sh himself with his poor 
children^ one of which has a terrible i^e : for I 
knew, papa, that though I have not behaved well of 
late, you would not be against my doing an act of 
charity.'—' I am, on the contraxy, very glad,' said 
Mr. Merton, ' to see you have so much gratitude in 
your temper. But what is the reason that I see you 
thus disfigured with dirt? Surely yon must hava 
been riding, and your horse hasthrown you ?r— And 
ao it is j for here is William, following with both the 
horses m a foam.' * 

William at that moment appeared ; and, trotting 
np to his master, began to make excuses for hia 
own share in the business. < Indeed, sir,' paid he». 
' I did not think there was the least hann in going 
out with master Tommy; and we were riding along, 
as quietly as possible, and master was givins me a 
long account of the Arabs; who, be said, live.a in the 
finest country in the world, which does not produce 
any thing to eat, or drink, or wear; and yet they 
never want or come upon the narisn; but ride the. 
inost mettled horses in the world, fit to start for. any 
plate in Bngland. And just as he was giving ma. 
this account. Punch took it into his head to run 
away, and while I was endeavouring to catdi him, 
hej umped into a quagmire, and shot master Tommy 
«ff in the middle of it.'-^' Ko/said Tommy* ' th*i« 
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jroa mittake: I believe I coald manage a bhicIl 
mora tpitited hont than Punch ; bat I thought it 
prodent to throw myself off, for fear of his plunging 
deeper in the mire/—*' But how ia this?' said Mr. 
Herton : ' the poney used to be theqnietest of horses ; 
what can have giving him this sadden impulse to 
van away ? Swrely, William, yon were not so im- 
pmdent at to trust your master with spurs V^- 
* Vo, sir/ answered William, * not J ; and I can 
take my oath he had no spurs on when we first set 
oat/ 

Mr. Merton was convinced there was some mys* 
tery in this transaction, and, looking at his son 
to find it out, he at length discovered the ingenious 
contrivance of Tommy to supply the place of spurs, 
and could hardly preserve his gravity at the lught 
He however mildly set before him his imprudence, 
which ndgbt have been attended with the most fatal 
consequences, the fracture of his limbs, or even the 
loss of his life ; and desired him for the future to be 
more cautious. They then returned to the house, 
and Mr. Merton ordered the servants to supply his 
guests with plen^ of the most nourishing food. 

After breakfast they sent for the unhappy stranger 
into the parlour, whose countenance now bespoke 
his satismctionand gratitude : and Mr. Merton, who 
Ivy his dress and accent discovered him to be an 
inhabitant of Scotland, desired to know by what 
accident he had thus wandered so far from home 
with these poor helpless children^ and had been xe- 
daeed to so much misery ? 

'Alas! your honour,' answered the man, 'I 
should ill deserve the favoura you have shewn me, 
if I attempted to conceal any thing from such worthy 
benefactors. My tale, however, is simple and un- 
interesting, and I fear there can be nothing in the 
story of my distress the least deserving of your at- 
tention.' 

' Surely/ said Mr. Merton, with the most benevo- 
lent eourtesy, ' there must be something in the dis- 
tress of every honest man which ought to interest 
bts fellow^reatures : and if you will acquaint us 
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with all the cirennkstaiiGes of your fatQation,it may 
perhaps be vithin oar power, as it certainly is in oor 
inclinations, to do you ftirther service.' 
. The man then bowed to the ecNnpany with an air 
of dignity which surprised them all ; and thus he^ 
gan : — * 1 was bom in that part of our island which 
is called the North of Scotland. The country therft, 
partly from the barrenness of the soil and the indt* 
mency of the seasons, and partly from other causes 
which I will not now enumerate, is unfavourable to 
the existence of its inhabitants. More than half 
the year our mountains are covered with continual 
snows, which prohibit the use of agriculture, or 
blast Uie expectations of a harvest. Yet the race 
of man which inhabit these dreary wilds, are per- 
haps not more undeserving the smiles of fortune 
than many of their happier neighbours. Accustom- 
ed to a lue of toil and hardship, their bodies are 
braced by the incessant difficulties they have to en- 
counter, and their minds remain untainted by the 
example of their more luxurious neighbours : they 
are bred up from infancy with a deference and re- 
spect for tbeir parents, and with a mutual spirit of 
endearment towards their equals, which I have not 
remarked in happier climates. These circumstances 
expand and elevate the mind, and attach the high- 
landers to their native mountains with a warmth of 
affection, which is scarcely known in the midst of 
polished cities and cultivaticd countries. Every man 
there is more or less acquunted with the history of 
his clan, and the martial exploits which they have 
performed. In the winter season we sit around the 
biasing light of our fires, and comnemorate the glo- 
rious actions of our ancestors ; the children catch 
tiie sound/ and consider themselves as interested in 
supporting the honour of a nation, which is yet un- 
aulUed in the annals of the world, and resolve to 
transmit it ecjually pure to their posterior* 

'With these impressions, which were the earliest 
I can remember, you cannot wonder, gentlemen, 
that I should early imbibe a spirit of entex)>iase and 
rsjove of arms. My father, waa> indeed, poor:; hut 
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he had been himself a soMier, and therefore did 
ivot to fttrenaoiisly oppose my |rowiAg indmations: 
he indeed set before me the httle chance I should 
have of promotion^ and the innumerable difficoltles 
of my intended profession. But what were diffi- 
culties to a youth brought up to subsist upon a hand- 
fal of oatmealy to drink the waters of the stream, 
and to sleep, shrouded in my plaid, beneath the arch 
of an impending rock I I see, gentlemen (continued 
the Highlander), that you iq[>pear snrpriMd to. hear 
a man, who has so little to recommend him, ex^^ 
press iumself in rather loftier language than you are 
accustomed to among your peasantry here. But you 
should remember, that a certain degree of education 
is more general in Scotland than where you live ; 
and that, wanting almost all the gifts of fortune, we 
cannot afford to suffer those of nature to remain un- 
cultivated. When, therefore, my father saw that 
the determined bent of my temper was towards a 
military life, he thought it vain to oppose my indi* 
nations. He even, perhaps, involuntarily cherished 
them, by explaining to me, during the long leisure 
of our dreary winter, some books which treated of 
military sciences and ancient history. From these 
I imbiMd an early love of truth and honour, which 
I hope has not abandoned me since ; and, by teadi« 
iog me what brave and virtuous men have suffeaed 
in every age and country, they have, perhaps, pre* 
vented me from entirely, sinking imder my mis- 
fortunes. 

' One night in the autumn of the vear, as we were 
seated. round the embers of ourmre, we heard a 
knockiog at the door. My father rose ; and a msn 
of a majestic presence came in, and requested per- 
mission to pass the night in our cottage. He told 
us he was an English o$cer who had long been sta* 
tioned in the highlands; but now, upon the bredi- 
ing out of war, he had been sent for in haste to 
London, whence he was to embark for America as 
soon as he could bejoiaedby his regiment. '« TUs," 
said he, "haabeen the reason of my traveling later 
Ihan^nideoce peimito, in a momitauMns coaatiy 
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^e4»ffioer with ftD the <MiHrteegr he wm able (for ilk 
jftf^tiMid etery wenitluiilM bdrnwU Jvmmred by b«- 
!iiig pemitted lo ^ercMle hie lii>4|»HalHy) ; he teld 
JbiEi; Aie •ecemmodatiMU.'Were laeaa and poorj bitt 
wfcti be bad Wae beaitilgr et hie eervice. He then 
^eaalt aae te look eltet ma vieitiiNr'9 hene» aad wt 
iMafftre bin iosie milk end Mten bmul^ whacb wen 
«|1 llnB daiaiief ve peeeetaed ; ewr f«eet» hei»<ever« 
ifKHHnA to lead m^on it vith an appetite as keen 4s 
4(.be Jiad been edveafted In the highlaade; and, 
▼il4itl could »efcbelp«etMKUfi^5lr|th astOBisbment^ 
idtbeMshbia fdi vfAmtkBrntn proved tbet he oould 
,||OA0 jftraA^er to Andre delleata way o| livtng> ntit 
« tingle word f «Jll fBMH him thfti intimated he had 
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f Dokbig JtheeveMUC^anf gofltt isnteitained no with 
yvdoiu. a^co^ts of the datageif ho had already 
W(npfd»aittd t&eoenr^oe he had aeett* He paitieii- 
Wly deBGiihe^ theflkanaieM tithe eavage tribea he 
waa ^oing fto cnebnater in AAwrica, and the natvfe 
pf ilfaeijr wadare. AU this, accompanied with the 
ttme nndlookol n man who waefamiliar with great 
«Tenti> and h«l home a con8ider«ft>le ehaEe in all 
Jm «eUted> to inflaaoed my mititar^ erdour, that I 
waa 110 longer capable of repreteiag Mm The etcangor 
jMBceived it» and, looldng at me with an air qf ten^ 
demesa and compassion^ aaked if that young man 
.wa* intended for tine service? My colour rose, and 
■ay Jmart immediately awelled at the qneatton : te 
look and manner of oar guest had strangely inte- 
mied me In his favour, and the natural grace and 
^iimpHeity with which he related his own exploits, 
.pnt nee in mind of the great men of other times. 
-Qoold 1 bntmarehnnder thebaonersof soeh a leader, 
J tlioaght notlung woaldbe too ardnofoatobe achiev- 
ed. I siaw before me a long perapeoUve of oombats 
diffienltiea^ and dangers; Bomemng^howevsr, ' 

Q 
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pered' to my mind that I sliOQld be iQeceafoI in tlw 
end, and support the reputation of oar name and 
dan. Full of these ideas^ I sprang forwards at the 
question, and told theofficer, tnatthe darling paarimi 
of my life would be to bear arms under a chief like 
him ; and that, if he would suffer me to enlist under 
his command, I should be ready to jostifir his kind- 
ness by patiently Supporting every haraohip, and 
ilu:ing every danger. ** Young man/' replied he, 
•with a loo^ of kind concern, " there is not an officer 
in the army that would not be proud of such a re- 
cruit: but I should ill betray the hospitality I have 
received from your parents, if I sufwred yon to be 
deceived in vour opinion of the militaiy profession.'' 
He then set before me, m the stronsest language, aU 
the hardships which would be my lot; the dai^n 
of the field,the pestilence of camps,the slowc<msum- 
ing languor of hospitals, the insolence of conunand, 
the mortification of subordination, and the uncer- 
tainty that the exertions of even along life woid4 
ever lead to the least promotion. " Ml tHaa," re- 
plied I, txembliDg with fear that my father'^shouM 
take advantage c^ these too just repieiMfntations te 
refuse his consent, " I knew before; but! feel aa 
irresistible impulse within me which compels me te 
the field. The die is cast for life or death; and I 
will abide by the chance that now occurs. If yon, 
sir, refuse me, I will, however, enlist with thefirst 
officer that will accept me ; for I will no longer wear 
outlife amid the solitude of these surtoondii^ moun- 
tains, without even a chance of meriting i^lanae, 
or distinguishing iny name.'' 

' The officer then desisted from his oppositimi, 
and, turning to my patents, asked them if it were 
with their consent that I was going to enlist? My 
mother burst into tears, and my sisters hung about 
.me weeping; my'father replied^ with a deep sigh, 
" I have loDg experienced that it is vain to oppose 
the deores of Providence. Could mv persoasiooi 
have availed, he would have remaxnea contented ia 
these mountains : but that is now impossible -, at 
leasts till heh^ purchased wisdom at the price of 
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hli blood, ^tiherefore, sir, you do not despite his 

2<Nitli and mien, take him with yea, and let him 
a:re the advantage of yonr example. I have been 
B soldier myself, and I can assure yon, with truth, 
that I h«.ve never seen an officer under whom I 
wonld more gladly march than yourself /' Our gnesc 
Made a polite reply to my »tther, and instantly 
•gteed to receive me. • He then pulled out apnrse» 
tatd, offering it to my father, said, ** The common 
pvice of a recruit is now five guineas ;«bnt so well 
alti I satisSed with the appearance of your son, and 
this confidence you repose in me, that I must insist 
nponyour accepting what is coqtained in this purse: 
yon will dispose of it as you please for your mutual 
advantage. Before I depart to-morrow, I will give 
•nch directions as may enable him to join the regi- 
nient^ which is now preparing to march." He then 
requested that he might retire to rest, and my f athet 
wmild have resigned the enly bed he had in the 
house to his guest ; but he absolutely refused, and 
•aid, " Would you shame me in the eyes of my new 
Tearuit f What is a soldier good for, that cannot 
•kfep without a bed f The time will soon arrive when 
I shall think a comfortable roof and a little straw 
axk enviable luxury/' I therefore raised him as con- 
vienient a eonch as I was able to make with heath 
and straw; and, wrapping himself up in his ridinsr- 
ooat, he threw himself down upon it, and slept tnl 
flioming. With the first dawn of day he rose and 
departed, having first given me the directions which 
'w«pre necessary to enable me to join the regiment : 
fa«it, before he went, my father, who was equally 
•channed with his generosity and manners, pressed 
UflB to take back part of the money he had given 
as ; this, however, he absolutely refused, and left 
at, full of esteem and admiration. 
- *I will not, gentlemen, repeat Che affeeting scene 
I had to undergo in tidcing leave of my family and 
friends. It pierced me to the very heart; and then, 
lor the fiist time, I almost repented of being so near 
the accomplishment^ of my wuhes. I was however 
«agftged^ and detenniaed to fulfil my engagement ; 
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I:^e9tf«T«.t9N myiell from mylHai^il 
4iiBlcalty pieyMled upon mj faUier to accept o| put 
of the QMMkey I had receiv«d £«t my OBrolmenU— I 
iriU not cre^MW upon your time to describe tlio ▼»• 
now 4mocioiM which. I. felt from the cxvwd of mm 
seiwationt thitt entered my miad dnrifig imr m$adkn 
I JvndveA Without any aocident ia Iiondottjtlie wplai 
did. capitAl of thie kmgdom : hut 1 could aot then 
reitratn my HBtoniihm^at* IQ see an immeme people 
tfdhing of woundf « of deaths of hattles« oiegM^ and 
9oiiqmte> in the midit of feoew^ and ballB, anipupr 
pot (ihowe ; imd Calmly devoting thouaandt of thor 
feltow-tireaMteft to perish by famine or the avoids 
frjiile they considered the lots of a dinner^ oir tfaean- 
4«lii]iee o{ & i^ower> aa an exer tioa too greai ht 
human fortkudeh 

; ' I soon embarked>and arrived^ without any other 
acoidtat than a horrible tickneis^ a(t the pljMe of oar 
destiuaiion in Amfeiioa. Hern I Joined my^gldlaBt 
Offi«^r» colonel Simmons^ who bad perforsMd the 
voyage in another ship.— -<Mifla Simmons, who was 
present at this niurration* teemed to be^iiadi iota* 
retted at this mention of her own nam«; alto» how* 
over, did ttot Oapress her feelings, and the stranger 
prooeeded with -his «tory)^-^The gentleman wa^ 
with Justice, the most beloTed, axid the xnost de- 
serving to bo so, of aiiiy offioer I have ever kiKni^ 
Inflexible in every thing that concerned the iumou 
of the service, he never pardoned wU^ miAbsha' 
viour; because he knew that it was aatoaipatftli 
with military discipline : vet, when obliged topa- 
nith, he did it with such reluctance, that he soninil 
to sufier almost as much as the ctiminal himself. 
But, if his reason imposed this Jqst axkd necesiaty 
severity, his heart had tattght him another lessee 
in respect to private distresses of hia men i .he 
visited them in their sicknesSf relieved thdir mise- 
ries, and utas a niggard of notUng but human Usisd. 
—But I ought to correct mvself ill l^at etprttsiOB, 
for he was Hishly lavish of his own; and to Oitt we 
owe his untimely loss. 
' I had not been lottg in Adserica^ before the to> 
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lDBel> .who waft perf6e% Mqiuuiited with tfas Un- 
goagc imd nuuiiMXB of the lavsge tribes th«t l^ordct 
wpoB the Britiah eokmieey was Mot on an embaHy 
twoae of their natioiiSy for the porpoae of aotic^g 
their altiaoce with Britain.— *It may not, perbai», 
be imitttexetting io yon, geat)emen> and to this my 
hnooaiable little master, to hear eeme aoeoimt of ai 
people, whose aumaers and customs are so ameh 
€tm vevene of what yoa sec at home. As my worthy 
effieer, dmefbre, ooateatcd with my assiduity and 
inwnjnrenient in military knowledge, permitted me 
iooaTe dks honour of attending him, I ivill desciibe 
simieof the most ciirlons .ftkcts wldeh I was witi 
IMsato. 

' ' Yon have, donbdess^ heard many a e eo w rts ef 
lihe ayrprising Increase of the English colonies in 
Aiaeriea; and, when we reflect that it i» ssaredy a 
hoa^sed years since some of them were estaktishedi 
jtmnst be confessed, that they have made rapid un^ 
jpeeyements in clearing the grdamd of woods, and 
■riiigiag it to cultivation. Yet, nrach as ihcy have 
adteadyditeie, the coontry is yet an immense forest, 
4tteqit immediately upon the coasts. The forests 
estcnd onevery side, to a distance that no human 
angarity ee observation has beoi able to determines 
tlbcey aooand hi ev«ry species of tree* which yon see 
iaa fEn^aiMd; to whidimay be added a neat variety 
■Mffd' which axe unknown with us. Under their 
ah a d e ie^neridly foand a rich luxurious herbage, 
which sewes for pasture to a ^ousand herda of ana« 
■Mla> Sere are seen cUcs (a kind of de^r of the 
largest sise), and bufialoes (a species of wild ox), by 
thoniaads, askl even h<»8ea, which, having been 
oiiglaaUy btoaght over by the Spaniards, have ef* 
ea^d fitom their settlements and multiplied in the 



' Bear/ said Tommy, ' that must be a fine couih 
tacy^ indeed, where horses run wiU^ wl^, a man 
BUgbt have' one foraothing.''^-^' And yet,'^Baid-'Mr« 
Mefftoo; *it woald be but «f Ittthi use for a petsoa 
to have a wild h0ise> who ia nioc sUe to 
luiudene/ 



a«2 sa;nbfori> 

■ Tommy tnmde no answer' to his fadierv and ^ 
man proceeded. — ' But the greatest corioaitj of aU 
Uiia country U^ in my opiniMi, the Tarions tribes or 
nations whidb inhabit it. Bred up from thar in- 

' fancy to a life of equal hardiness with the wild ani- 
mals, they are almost as robust in their constitur 
tions. These various tribes inhabit little villagas, 
which generally are seated upon the banks of rirem; 
and, though thay cultivate small porticos of lattd 
around their towns, they seek the greater part of 
Uieir subsistence from the chase. — In their penens 
they ft rather tall and slender, but admirably well 
pniportioned and active^ and their colonris a pide 

^red, exactly resembling copper. Thus accoatonuMl 
to roam about the woods, jmd brave the ihclemA- 
cies of the weather, as well as continually exposed 
to the attacks of their enemies, they acquire a da* 

' gree of courage and fortitude which caa scarcely be 
conceived. It is nothing to them to pass whole dagrs 
without a morsel of food ; to lie whole nights upon 

' the bare damp ground, andtn swim the widest riveis 
in the depth of winter. Money, indeed, and the 
greater part of what we call the conveniences of 
life, they are unacquainted with ^ nor can they con' 
ceive that one man should serve another merely be- 
cause he has a few pieces of shining metal : they 
imagine, that the only just distinctions arise fimn 
superior courage and bodily perfections; and dieR- 
fore these alone are able to engage their esteem^— 
I shall never forget the contempt which one of thdv 
chiefi expressed at seeing an officer who was rather 
corpulent at the head of his men : " What fools," 
said he> ** are these Europeans, to be commanded 
by a man who is so unwieldy that he can neithBr 
annoy his enemies nor defend his friends, and who 
is only fif to be a scullion I" When they are at 
peace, they exercise the virtue of hospitality to- a 
degree that might shame more polished nations : if 
a stranger, arrives at any of their towns, he eatcis 
into the first habitation he pleases, and innie to be 
entertained with all that the family possess. In 
this manner he might journey from one ted of the 
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^ott^eiit to the other, and never fail of a friendly 
reception. 

' Bttt« if their, mannem are j^tie in peace, they 
are more dreadful^ when provoked* than all the 
wildest animals of the forest. Bred np from infancy 
to snfier no restraint, and to give an imbbunded 
loose to all their passions, they know not whit it is 
to fM>give an injniy. They love their tribe with a 
degree of affection that is totally nxdmown in every 
oUier coontry ; for that they are ready to suffer evisry 
hardship and danger ; wounds, and pain, and death 
they despise, as often as the interest of their coun^ 
try is concerned : but the same attachment renders 
them implacable and nnforgiving to all their eae« 
mies; in short, they seem to have all the virtue 
and the vices of the ancient Spartans. 

' To one of these tribes, called the Ottigamies, was 
oolmel Simmons sent ambassador, accompanied by 
at few more officers, and some private men, amooff 
whom I had the hciiour to be included. We pursued 
onr march,' for several days^ through forests which 
seemed to be of equal duration with the world itself. 
Sometimes we were shrouded in such obscurity from 
the thickness of the covert, that we could scarcely 
see the light of heaven ^ sometimes we emerged into 
spaeious meadows, bare of trees, and covered with 
the most luxuriant hmbage, on which were feeding 
immense herds of buffaloes : these, as soon as they 
snuffed the approach of men, which they are ca^ 
pable of doing even at a considerable distance, ran 
with : precipitation into the surrounding woods : 
many, however, fell beneath our attack, tmd served 
us for food during our journey. At length we came 
to a- wide and rapid river, upon whose banks' we 
focmd a party of friendly sav^es ; with some of 
whom we emhaiked upon canoes made.of the bark of 
trees, to ptooeed to the country of the Ottigamies. 
- ' After three days' incessant rowing, weentered a 
spacious lake, upon whoso banks were encamped a 
considerable part of the nation we sought. As we 
approaehed the .shore, they saluted us with a volley 
of balls from their muskets, which whistle<l Just 



>«bttTa oftf Jaafc without {wwriiwang mjadagf. land 
aeveral of the soldiers mstantlj^ seizM o«f annsi 
aMgimttg it to bie an hostile attack ^ bat dur Wder 

Sieted our apptehenstpna by iafonnuig vs» that 
is was oaly a friendly salute with which a nation 
of waxrion reecired and wakotted their aUietf^ We 
landed^ and were instantly conducted to tbeasaem- 
bl^ of the chiefs, who wera sitting upon the gnmlkAi 
witfaotttexteroalposnip or ceremony^ with their niva 
beside themt but theia was in their coiintaiM»iSas 
and eyas an espxassioii of ferocious grandeur whiidi 
wonld hava datinted fhs boldest European. Y<i> 
gontkasen, I hava seen the greatestaUd BBMlipower' 
Bd men m my own country^ I hate ^b^ duna 
adorned with every exteinal ciicanistanea If diessi 
and pomp, and etpiii>age> to inspiia respect; baft 
never did I see any thiag which aoeompletafy a#ed 
th^ Bool«'as the angry scowl and fiery gl^aaal a 
aavaga American. 

' As soon as our leader entored the tircley he pio- 
dueed the calumet, or pipe of peace* This ia tbe 
universal mark of friendship and Mlianee aoaong idl 
the barbarous nationsol Ameriea^ and he that Iwau 
i^» is aonsideied with so much respect, that his per« 
son is always safe«*^his calumet is nothing bnft a 
lanr and slender pipe, ornamented tnth the BMSt 
^v^y and beauti&il feathexs, which are in^saieosfy 
^ad along the tube^ the bote iscompoosd of npw- 
culiar kind of <eddiak marble apad iUnd tti& 
scanted kieibs and tobiwso. 

-. ' Colonel Simmons lighted his pipe with gf e at ao» 
Honnity^ 8n4» turning tae bi^ first townida the 1m» 
yens^ then to tfas'carth, then in a circle raBmlfan» 
he begKL ta sAokB* In tha mean time tin whole 
assembly sat wkh mute ajtimtion, waiting to 
his proposals: Far, diongii w« caU them aaw ^ 
yet^insomeTespestSfdM^wate detarwa tf die ii 
tated by more lefinad'natBwis i 'in.aU their aaealiilga 
and assemblies the ^r^est ezdac mftd segidaBty 
prevail; whoever sisesteapsak^js suae jifh^hg^pa* 
tjanUy heard to the abd yMhysBt^tlyJiMMit-iataHif 

tmn. , , , \ -** ? 
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^ bar l«adeif then bmn to haTaagoedieSi in their 
own laogaage, with which he 'was wtU a«qaaiiitftd» 
I did not nndentand what paised ; bnt it was after- 
ward explained to me, that he set befoie their ejfes 
the injuries they had mutually received from the 
Prend^.and the tribes in. their alliance. He told 
them that their great father (lor so these people call 
the King of Britain) had taken up the natchet of 
war, and was sending an innumerable band of war- 
riors to punish Uie insults of his enemies. He told 
them that he had ordered him to visit the Otti- 
gamies, his dutiful children^ and smoke with tlUin 
the pipe of peace. He invited their young men to 
join the warriors that came from beyond the ocean, 
and who were marchinf; to buy the bones oi their 
brethren^ who had been killed by Uieir mutual foes. 
When he had concluded, he flung upon the ground 
a curious sUiog of shells which is called the pelt .of 
Wampum, This is a necessary .circumstance in. all 
the treaties made with these tribes. Whoever 
comes as an ambassador brings one with him to 
-present to^the people whose friendship is solicited; 
and> if the helt is accepted, the proposed alliance is 
considered as enlered mto. 

' As soon as our leader had finished, a chief of a 
fltature saperior to .the common race of men, and of 
a most determined look, jumped into the middle of 
the assembly, and, taking up the belt, cried out in 
iheir language : ** Let us march, my brethren, with 
the young men of our great father! Let us dig vip 
the hatchet of war, and revenge the bones of our 
countrymen; they lie unburied, and cry to- us for 
vengeance ! We will not be deaf to their cries ; we 
will shake. off all delays ; we will approve ourselves 
worthy of our ancestors; we will drink the blood of 
our enemies, and spread a feast, of carnage for the 
fowls ofthe air and the wild beasts of the forest!*' 
Tliis resolution was universally approved by the 
whole nation, who consented to the war with a fe- 
codous joy. The assen^ly was then dissolved, end 
the chiefs prepared for their intended march accord* 
tng to the manners of their country. 

Q2 



«diMM<Mtift4 tb ^etf little clothing* . inmd .to tbt 
ili^MAtBclfei of the wtftUtet^ fli&d Jlmiiig in tlie cAb^ 
Mttftt mrdM of Idl their liiBbs>. tbey caiuij»t bear 
tM vMtriiittt and eooiUiementof an BttrapiM^diett. 
*fli« gftateriMtft of their bodies^tfaevefote^isttaked; 
*tt4 UUe they pkint in vaaiouB fashions^ to give ad^ 
diflenal tex¥or to their looks. 

< Wliett the chleili were chkuipnpared, they came 
froio tbeitf tento; and the last aoleimiity I was wit- 
ness to, was dalMsing the daate of mzx, and sinpag 
the song of doMh.->— But what word* can eoxrrey an 
adequate idea of the furioas moveuenu and ei^ 
. ]^i«Mloii» whieh anlttiated them thnwgh the whole 
«f<^i«petfonMAeet B^eiy ittm was aimed with 
a kidd of hateli«t^whkh is their osoal weapimia 
'b«ttle» and called a imdhdwk. Thisheheld in his 
hand^ and brandished through^ the whoU of the 
dfeadfttl spOMacle. As they went on, their faces 
kindled into an eicpression of anger wUehwoald 
■hare daunted the boldest speetator; their geatana 
aeetned to be inspiied by ftantie r^ge, and impfaf- 
eaUe animosity : Uiey moi«d their bodiea wkh the 
most violent agitotions, and it waa easy to see thsy 
te]^§^ted all the eifoiuiietaaees of a real combat. 
They seemed to be engaged in dose or distaat 
bat^> and brandUhed their weapons with eomach 
ftuly, that yoa would haira imagined they '^wers 
gbtflg eveiy idsttmt to hew eaUi other to ^eeas; 
nor would it have been possible, even for the per- 
ormers themselves of this terriBe dance, to nave 
avoldedtnttAia) woandaand slaughter, had tiipy not 
tieeh endued with that eixtraordinaryacdvity wiuek 
is peetdiar to satkge natioas* By interrals, Aey 
fnereased the horrid solemiiity of the eahibitioB, 
by utlettng^lls that would have p&etced an 3bi» 
ropeaneat ^ith ho»»or. I have seen rage and fmtf 
nnder various forms, and in dttferent paits of the 
l^be ; but I must eOUfess, that every vaaam I hmt 
■Mb elsewhere is feeble and contemptible wfaan 
i?einnared with this day's spectacle. When the 
whole was finished, they entertained aa at a pahfic 



ioi^tal In iKeir Cftbin»; wdi irli«& we 4e9aite4, 
^mussed us with tbMe eKprMtive wiflbe^ ; tht j 
fniyed that th« Qwat Spirit would lavoiur «$ with a 
pioipenma voyaga : that he woald g|T« 119 an w^ 
dimded akv and anooth wateif by 4ay» and that wt 
ml^lit lie dowv at atghl on a baavev blanket, ett« 
j(»yuig umnterrapted aleep and' p1«a«ant dreamaf 
•ndy that wse night find tientinnal pjpoteetioa aq4ar 
thegntBt mpeof peaue*— Ihayeb«en th|i4 particwiar 
(aaidtheBigMander)iixdatciibingthacifcnTOafn(C#» 
of this eiabatay> becatife yon have not difdained to 
hanrtlieitonrefmyadTentaiea) andlthaaghtthal 
thia deflcriptioiLefa people 10 totally vnliha aU y<vn 
haTebeen aocaMtoined to in Burope might mil 
pnhre tetiraly amnteresting.'— 

• ': Weare nmch obliged to you/ said Mr* Barlow, 

* for all thcee enrioas particnlan, whieb vre pa*, 
fectly confonnable to all I have heard and r.ea4 
vpon the safeject. Nor usa I eonsidcr, without a 
•Bttaia degree id admiiation, the aavage grandeur 
ol van in hie nott eiaple state. Tha pawiim far 
vevenge, which inaika the chiuracter of aU nniQ|«> 
viliced nattona, is eertainly to be oondeinned« Bel 
it is one of the constant pvejndices of their ednca- 
lion ; an4 nany of those that call 4ikenMelvca ra* 
foed, have more to blush at» in tbat taapecta thftn 
dray are aware of. Few» I am afrmdi even in tha 
aEiostxefined state of society, hay^ avriTedattbat 
tnblime generositv, which it aUe to fofgiva thf 
iigories M hia fel1ow«creatwM* when it h«a the 

•fMwer to repay them; and I see man^ aronndma 
Ibaft are diegniced by the vices of unciviliMd Ame* 
vkans, witfaibiit a elaim to their virtaea/" 

' I will not fitfigoe your ears/ continued the 
HigUandei', ^ wttih the recital of all the events I 
i^aa engaged in doting the progvcia of the wavt thti 
daicnpiaioB of blood and carnage is alwaya d^ar 
fteeahle to a hnmane mind ; ano^ thongh th^ yaiy 
Inanity of awnkind may soatetimearanderwaff »WH 
aassinj evil, the remamfaMndB of iff mi^chiefi it 
always'^aiafnU. I will only SaicMion one 99f^tmr 
ttanidlyJiVMlalnd in th4 akMt p< tiiteMiinflVr^ 
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cause it it connected with the untimely fate of mf 
noble friend and gallant leader. 

' It was determined by those who governed^ that 
we should march through the woods upon a, distant 
expedition against the French. The conduct of this 
enterprise was given to a brave but rash coin- 
mander, totally unacquainted with the people he 
had to oppose^ and unskilled in the nature of a 
lavage war ; we therefore began our march through 
the same trackless wilds I have described; and 
proceeded for several days without any other diffi- 
culties^ than the nature of the* country Hself pro- 
duced> and without seeing the face of an enemy.' 
It was in vain that officers of the greatest expe- 
riencej; and particularly my worthy colonel, sug- 
gested to our commander the necessity of vsihg 
every precaution against a dangerous and insidious 

toe, 

■■ * War is not managed, amid the forests of Ame- 
rica, in the same manner as it is ccmducted upon 
the plains of Europe. The temper of the people 
there conspires with the nature of the coontty to 
render it a continual scene of stratagems and sur- 
prise. Unincumbered with tents/ or baggage, or 
numerous trains of artillery, the hostile warriors set 
out in small and chosen parties, with nothing bat 
their arms, and are continually upon the watch to 
deceive their enemies. Long experience has taught 
them a degree of sagacity in traversing the woods 
which to us is inconceivable. Neither the widest 
rivers, nor the most extensive foKSts, can retard 
them for an instant. A march of a thousand miles 
is scarcely to them a greater difficulty than the pas- 
sage of an European army .between two neighlwur- 
ing towns. The woods themselves afford them a 
continual supply of provisions, in the -various ani- 
mals which they kill by the chase. When they SM 
near their enemies, the^ frM{uently lurk all day ki 
thickets, for fear of a discovery, and pursue their 
march by night. Hundreds of them sometuMt 
pursue their course in&e same line, treadii^ only 
in each other's steps, aad the last of the party eve- 
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folly covers orer the impreaaiont wllich hit fellowe 
have made. When they are thus npoh the poiht el 
acoomplishiiig their purpose, the very necessities of 
nature are unheeded : they cease to fire upon the 
beasts of' the forest, lest it should alarm ihe foe; 
they feed upon the roots or the bark of trees, or pass 
•ucoessive days in a perfect abstinence firom food.-«- 
All thisy oar colonel represented to the general, and 
conjured him^ yrith the strongest entreaties, not to 
hazard the saiet^ of our army by an incautious pro- 
gress. He advised him to send out numerous de* 
tachments to beat the bushes and examine the 
woods : and offered hraiself to secure the march of 
the army. But presumption is always blind : out 
general was unacquainted with any other than Eu- 
ropean warfare, and could not conceive tfa^t naked 
savages would dace to attack an army of two thou- 
sand disciplined troops. 

* One morning, the way before us i^ipeared more 
intricate and obscure than conunon; the forests did 
not, as usual, consist of lofty trees, which affohi a 
tolerably dear prospect between theit trunka, bul 
were composed of creeping bushes and impervious 
thickets. The army marched as usual, with the vain 
ostentation of military discipline, but totally, nnpre* 
pared for the dreadful scene which followed. At 
length we entered a gloomy valley sanounded on 
every side by the Uiickest shade, and rendered 
swampy by the overflowings of a little rivulet. In 
this situation it was impossible to continue our 
march without disordering our ranks ; and part of 
the army extended itself beyond the rest, while 
another part of the line involuntarily fell behind. . 

' In the moment while the officers were employed 
in rectifying the disorder of their men, a sudden 
noise of musketry was heard infront, which stretched 
about twenty of ear men upon the field. The sol- 
diers instinctively fired towards the part whence 
U»ey were attacked, and instantly fell back in dis- 
order. Bat it was equally vain to retreat or go for« 
ward ; for it now appeared that we were com]dfetely 
hemiMd ii(. On every side resounded the &tal 



Mtlt of aeattoring fire,llwt thimied our naks «ad 
' Mtui4ed ottf hnvest comnMle* on the earth. Flgvitf 
to ytMtiwll m <l|oml of fisheoymdoeed >mtbia the mtt 
thctcivcie in v«in thefatal labyxlntfa ittwhkh thoy 
•n InvolvBd ; or rather conceivo, what X have mf4 
iolf'baen witnesa to, a herd of deer aanoiinded on 
orery side hy a band of active and unpitying honten, 
#ho petMand gfedl tlsem^an evety aide* and exle»> 
ndttate them at leitorein their flight : . jnit aach waa 
Che Mtaation of oar trntetanate coaBtrymen. After 
mi»w onavailing ditohaiges^ which never anneyed 
a aeeak enemy that ecattered death unseen, the 
taabirave broken^and all soboadinatioii lost*' He 
groond was coveied with gasfangwretdiea^ and 
•talned withblood; the woods reaoended wifh erias 
imd groans, and trakless atteimpto ef ear gaUant 
edioersto rallv their msn^and theck the fvogieaa ef 
the enemy. By intervals was heavd, more shiiBv 
mate dreadful than all the Testy the disewl yettof 
the vietoriotts savages, whdaow, esoboUened by 
thdr aaoeess, began to lealre'die covert, and'hev 
dotm those whoftsd widi imreilenting cmelty. -As 
le myaeif , the deseripfcion wkieh onr colonel had 
given me of their method of attaek, and the pre* 
cantions to be nsed against it, rendered me pee* 
fakpslessdistoxbed than I should othdrwiaB haurt 
boeh. i reaaarlBed that those vrho atood and those 
trhoiled were exposed to equid danger; those who 
kept dmir nmky and endeevoared to repel the enan^ 
expeesd their persons to their fin, and were seoees» 
shnsly iihot down, as happeimdtomoBt of onr nnfte^ 
tomkte ofiiceri; while those who fled, freque n tly 
niihed hftadloBgnpoii Ihevery death theysoo^ja 
Hvoid. 

^Pierced to the heart at the sight of such a cav^ 
hage of my gallant comrades, I grew indifierent to 
life, and abandoned myself to despair? hat ii was a 
despair that nsatfaerimpaJred>myeaDBrtiont#iiiovrob» 
bed me of thefacqatiesof mymihd. ** Imitate mohf 
I vied,- *' my. gallaint eovntxyipen^ and wb ah^ yat 
^ sal^/* I ^en diieetly ran to the neaaaat ferae, 
end. ah e U e w d myetai-bahiipd if gtoBLy i 
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tiMit «M*pMlHlU<m Alwie wnldaMiiie miiffQAUM 
|ag>a«itfir vailcijs vhicfa ^atbtd uti evevj side, A 
tpball' AloKbtr ol higbl«ude» followed my eiuiaiplb^ 
9»A, thuB ieciued> w« begiuk to fire with, mOie amt 
GOMat tlie enmny^ who now oxpoiod thtnaelvM 
with lew leterve. This check seemed to f timiih 
and confofmd them; Mtd, had not the panic betfl. 
•o fet«ral» it it pomihle that this ettoceMfol eifoit 
migltf hajre chlu^Bod the fortune of the ^t : fiiiv 
in another quarter* ^le proviltdal troopethat Moe^ 
panied us behaved with the gxeatest mraveiyp and* 
tboogh deserted by the Buopean foroesy eflfected 
thehr own retreat. 

. '.Bat it w*s now too late to hope for victonp or 
even safety; the ranks were broken on every sidSw 
the greater part of oar officers slain or wounded^ and 
our unfortunate general himself had expiated with 
his life his fatal rashness. I cast mv eyes aroii)id» 
and saw nothing hut images of deato^ and honoi^ 
and ticantib iage» Yet even then the safety of ay 
noble colonel was dearer to sm than my owiL I 
sought him for some time in vain* amid the variom 
scenes .of carnage which surrounded me. At le&gth 
{ discovered him at a distance, almost deserted by 
hia men, yet still attempting to renew the fight» atkl 
heedless of the wounds which covered him. Traas» 
poKted with grief and passional immediately datted 
forward to oosr him mj feeble si^port ; bu^ in iBha 
Forv instant olmy arrival* he received a stmggling 
ball in his bosom* and»totfcering to a tree, supported 
his fainting limbs against the trunk. Just in taat mo- 
ment, three of our savage enemies observed his sito- 
Mioai^ and marked him for their prey ; they raised 
their hideous yell, and darted upon him with th# 
speed and fierceness of wolves. Foxy then took pos- 
session of my soul : had I possessed a thousand Uvea, 
I should have held them cheap in the balance :^ 
fixed with so unerring an aim, that I stretched the 
foremost on the earth; the second received the point 
of my bayonet in his breast, and fell in the pan^ 
of death; the third, daunted with the fate of hM 
companions^ tamed his steps another way. 



* Jvuttbtn a bone that had lost Iiis tidar vas gal- 
loping along the wood ; I boonded across thctpadi, 
aady seizing him by the bridle^ instantly led him ta 
mv leader, aud conjared him to preserve his ^orioas 
lire. He thanked me in the most affectionate matt'* 
n^for my friendship, but bade me-preserve mj own 
life. ** As to myself/' said he, *' I do not wiah to 
survive my eonntry's dishonour ; and even h»d I 
aoch a wish, the' wounds I have received would rea* 
der all escape impossible."—'' If that is youricao* 
4fition," said I, " we will die together; for I swear 
by Uie eternal- maj^^ty of my Creator^ that I will 
not leave you." When he saw me thus resolved, be 
i<oasented to use my assistance, and with infinite dil> 
fieulty I seated him upon the horse, which holding 
bythe reins, as I was'then light and active, I guided 
tiiODg the wood with no inconsiderable speed. 
. ' Fortunately for me, we were not observed by any 
of our savage enemies ; so that, flying through the 
thickest part of the forest, we left the danger be- 
hind, and were soon removed beyond the sight or 
hearing of the battle. " Courage," said I, '< my 
noble leader ! you are now almost in safety : and l 
trtist you will yet preserve a life so necessary to your 
Iriends and country." He answered me with the 
kindest expressions, but with a feeUe voice t 
*' Campbell, I have consented to fly, more for tha 
sake of preserving your life, than from any hopes 
of my own : but, since we are at a distance fron 
yonder dreadful sceae, permit me to alight; I have 
consumed my small remaining forces in U>e way, 
and now I faint from loss of blood." He sunkdowii 
at this, and would have fallen, but I received hiss 
in my arms: I bore- him to the neiet thicket, and, 
strewing grass and leaves upon the ground, endea- 
voured to prepa're him a bed. He thanked me again 
with gratitude and tenderness, and grasped mv 
hand as he lay in the very n^onies of death ; forsuca 
it was, although I believed he had only fainted, and 
loi^ tried eveiy ineflectual method to restora de- 
parted life. — Thiis was I deprived of tl^ noblest 
officer and kindest friend that ever deserved the at* 
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UtAmm Pt aMl4ter : twcatj y««ni hAmnowioUedl 
oweri|ft« ainee that intaspkiom day; yet it Hirta 
£i»r cnrer in my wtmembttiMUBe, and aerar diaU b« 
blotted irom my ioni. (The Highlander thdi turned 
away to hide a trar which did not mitbccene hia 
nmiliy eaantenance ; the coanpany leemed all to 
aihase h» sriel»» bat misa Simmons above the nit; 
however, a* the natural gentlenca§ of her tamper 
waa aaffidenily knowaeno one nupected that ah^ 
bad any paaticular interest in the relation.) 

*l feat till aight<eontinaed the stranger), sappoat* 
ing the hreathleoa body of my colonel, and vainly 
bojping he mi^^t retam to liie. At length I peroetr*^ 
ad that his nohle seal was fled for ever ; asy awn 
^•nnda grew etiff and painful ; and exhaaitcd na* 
twe reqdired a supply of food. I therefore arose, 
and finding a spring thai tridJed down a hill at no 
Mat dittanee, I refreshed myself by a copieaa 
draught, and washed the dotted Wood awav from 
tha hinTts I had received. I then crushed aomeleavas» 
Which the inhabitants of that eoanlry imagine salii* 
tary,and bound them on with bandsges which i toro 
from my linen. I alto found a Uw wild fraits, 
wShichpaar, eaperience had taaght me wareianocenit, 
and withthem I allayed the pains of hmB^cr. I then 
aatamed to the thieket, and, creeping into the thidE* 
eat party endeavonied to compose mysdf to rest. 
' ' Strange, gmtlemea, as it may appear, naithea 
dM foriom natare of my mtnation, nor the daiigfoa 
with which I was beset, were sofil^ent to keep me 
atrake : my wearied and exhanated body seemed to 
tltiam^horer all the agitations el Bkyaund; and I 
aaaik mto a aleep as deep end profound as that d 
death itselfL 1 awoke next morning with the 6mi 
laya of theann; but, mote coaoposed, i better an« 
deaMoad the diflienHies in which I was inTolved, 
aad- iihe uneertaiaty of my escape. - iwas in the 
]pidat<of an immense desert, totally destitute of 3ia«* 
aian-aasfistanceeirsBpport. ShoiddlmisetwithiAy 
of my felfarwMJriatarcs; I eo^'aapect noting bot 
JmplarBblwctiielty ; and even if iascaped their vi> 
gUaaaa/ arhaa mr fl w wf ^ fiy t i^g HKfiU**™^ ^ *d' 
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meMoring back, without a gmde> tlie long and ledf- 
OUB mawh I had trodden t Hope, however^ and tlie 
vigour of my constitution, still supported me. I re- 
flected, that it is the common lot of man to etraggle 
with misfoitunes; that it is cowardice to jri^ld W 
evils, when present, the representation of wmch hid 
not deterred me firom voluntarily embracing the 

E'ofession of a soldier; and that the providence of 
eaven was as capable of protecting me in the fb* 
rests of America, as upon my native mountaina. I 
therefore determined to struggle to the last with the 
difficulties which surrounded me, and to meet m j 
fortune like a man; Yet, as I still by intervals heard 
the dismal cries of the enemy, and saw their fiiea at 
a distance, I lay close till night in the obscurity of 
my thicket. When all was dark and atiU, I venair- 
ed abroad, and laid in vaj scanty provision of £ruits 
and heri>s, and drank again at the sprine. The pain 
of my wounds now began to abate a little, though I 
soffered extremely from the cold, as I did not daie 
to kindle a fire, from the fear of discovering myself 
by its light. 

. ' lliree nights and days did I lead this solitarv 
life, in continual dread of the savage parties which 
scoured all the woods in pursuit of stragglers, aoad 
often passed so near my vlUce of retreat, that I gave 
myself over for lost. At length, on the fourth even- 
ing, fancying myself a little restored, and that the 
activity of the enemy might be abated, I ventured 
out, and pursued my march. I scarcely need de- 
scribe the various difficulties and dangers to which 
I was exposed in such a journey^ however^ \^^ 
had with me my musket; and, as iny ammunition 
was not quite exhausted, I depended upon' the 
woods themselves to supply me with food. I trsr 
yelled the greater part of the night, involving myaelf 
still deieper in these inextricable forests ; for I was 
afraid to pursue the direction of our former march, 
as I'ima^ned the savages were di^»eraed along the 
country m pursuit of the fugitives : I therefore took 
a direction as nearly as I could judge pKrallel to 
the Engliah settlements^ and iwdining to the temlu 
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In due nMimer I foweil my way aloi^ the woodi 
all night, a&d with the morning had reason to think 
that I bad advanced a considerable distance. 

' My woonds began now to pain me afresh with 
this exertion, and compelled me to allow myself 
some repose. I ehose oat the thid^est covert I could 
find, and shrondingmyself aswell as I was able^ was 
soon overpowered bv sleep. I did not awake till 
the snn had gained the meridian, and, creeping 
from my retreat, beheld with some decree of terror 
an raormoos rattle-snake that was coiled up full in 
my way, and seemed determined to oppose my pas- 
sage* This animal is frequent in the southern colo- 
nies, and' is the most poisonous of all the reptiles 
that haunt the woods. He is in length from two to 
six feet, beantifully variegated wiUi d^erent co- 
lours; but the most remarkable circumstance at- 
tending him is a natural noise Uiat he produces wiUi 
every motion of his tail, and which too occasions his 
name* I soon destroyed my hissing foe, and, tak- 
ing courage for the first time to kindle a fire, I roast- 
ed him upon the embers, and made the most deli- 
cious meal I ever remember upon his flesh.' 

' What!' exclaimed Tommy, * is it j^sible to eat 
snakes! I thought they had been all over poison.'— 
' Master,' rtnplied the Highlander, < the want of food 
will reconcile us to many meats, which we should 
scarcely think eatable. Nothing has surprised me 
moM than to see the poor, in various countries, com- 
plaining of the scarcity of food, yet throwing away 
every year thousands of the carcases of horses, 
which are full as wholesome and nourishing a^ beef, 
and are in many countries preferred to it. But, in 
general, every animal may be eaten, and affords a 
salutary food : as to snakes, the poison of them is 
contained in the hollow of their teeth. When ther 
bite, diey instil their venom into the wound, which 
mixes with the blood, and, without a timely remedy, 
destroys the sufferer : but if you cut off the head, 
the reet of the body is not only wholesome but pala* 
table^ and I have known it eaten as a delicacy by 
Aany iahahitaata of the coljnues. 
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. * ThHu refimhed, thorafote» I pnrsoed my BiBvdl 
tbcougb th« MOM thick* gloomy eouonxj, tn&tatx 
meeting the least appearance of a hvftea oeatafe; 
wtai at night I cut, with a hatchet that I had about 
tte^ Kime boughs, with which I erected a tesBpotaiy 
iheltet. The>iextday»aal waspanaingmyiaaidiy 
I saw a deer ttoimd by me, upon whoae ehoulilen 
wfea fixed a fierce and deatractive animalxeieiiifaUag 
a tiger. This creature, whieh is about the aise of a 
moderate dog, ascends the trees, and hideshinsself 
aitkong the branrhes, till a dter, or any oll»er annaal 
that M can master, passes within his xeadu He 
thto darts himself with a sudden spring full v^pim 
the neck or shoulder of the 'onfoztunaiie aniinsl, 
which he continues t^arin^ with so much Tioleaee, 
that :he soon dispatches h^Dft. Tius waaactqai^the 
case with the poor defer that passed, me; lor h^ had 
vot nw a hundred yards, before he £^ down in ths 
a^itaies of death, aibd his destroyer hegai^ to regale 
luMs^ upon the prey* I instantly saw fhat'diis 
wns a luc%:y opportonity ol supplying myself with 
fiMMi for several da.;f s : I therefore ran towtaods the 
animal, and by a violent shout made hml ahandoa 
his victim* and retire growling into the woodi. - 1 
then kindled a fire with leaves and sticks, aiid^cat* 
ting off a large slice of venison^ I plentifidly ie- 
fltt»h»A myfdif for my journey. 1 taeh imidted up 
as mnch of the most fieshy parts ol the boily asl 
could cfAveniently carry, and ahaodoned thafestts 
wild beastst 

' In this manner did I march lor Beveial days 
^Fithont wanti&g food, or seeing any pxobaUs and ef 
my iauigues* At length I fowad a lof^ Monntsia 
bef^ me> whifih Ideternuned to ascend* imagin> 
ing .thatsueh an elevation might enabr<smA tiamake 
seme nsef al discoveries id ^respect to the natmre of 
the country I h«4 to traveme^ «nd perfaapf pteseot 
mo with some appearances el ,eakivailon wt iahh* 
bitaats. Ivtbepsfare attended withinfimtednligiif 
ajDough and stodyascentof jevend miieii,.m'wth^ 
I was IrMueotly obliged to ehlmber: %p^.9f^M 
rocks, and work ngr way .along tha *fligfti»f d^jgn- 



9mf fitfieipi^e**' I boweT«f jMrtived wUbon^ f|k at- 
cifleQl; 9$ ^ top, which was entirely baxe ol tTeet^ 
jMid> liBf»l(iiig Tonod me, I beheld a wild and desert 
ctHmtiy, extended to a prodigious distance. For aa 
say ey« Qouki reach, I dlsoovered nothii^ bnl foresto 
AB every «de bat one : there the countiy seemed to 
Ik» nune <^n, though equally uncultivated,, aivd J 
fOkW meiyclowB Mid savannahs opening one beyoad 
«nether».bovHided «t length by a spacious rivev, 
•whose end end beginning were equally concealeil 
from flay eye« I was now so weary of this solitaiy 
J&MHi ipf life, that I began to consider the inhahitfols 
jClneimSfSlves with less apprehensbn: besides, I 
jjtfaQUjkhtiByself: out of danger of meeting with the 
b^'tMe tribes t md, all these people, unless irritated 
by i^niieSy or stimulated by revenge, are perhaps 
|6s# s(ftmgers to the rites of hospitality than any f^ 
.viliAtd m^on* I therefore reflected, that by direcil- 
ifllg sy «edts^ |o th^ river, and foUowing the dire^- 
tisnol its waters, I should have the grei^test probi^ 
4>ilitv of jBBte^iag with some of my fellow-creatUTCf , 
«s thie ttiHives build their villages near lakes aa4 
streams, and choose their banks. as a resideno^ 
when they aie employed- in hunting. I therefore 
4esoeiMWd the mountain^ and entered the level di«- 
.trict which I saw bef<nre me ; and then marched 
«lonj|; 4n4)pea champaign country for several houn;, 
tfovevsd over with a specieao^rank grass; and ba- 
l^eldAnmocma herds of bufaloesgraxisg aU around* 
' It was her^ that aa accident befel me, whidi I 
,wiU relate for its singularity, both in respect to the 
dangers I incurred, and my method of escape.^^ 
I was thus journeying on, I discovered a prodigioqs 
light that seemed to efface the sun itself, and stre^ 
the skies with, an angry kind of illumination. I 
lodkBd r^und me to discover the cause of this strange 
fl^iyt^araQBe^ and beheld, with equal horror and as- 
lonisfament, that the whole country behind was in 
,flai»BS. In-order to explain this event, I must ob- 
'servoy that all the plains in America, produce a 
/aak, luxuriant vegeution, the juices of which are 
^3(h«iisted by $he heM of the summer's sun: it is 
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tiien as inflammable as straw or fodder ; tdtd, whtu 
a casual spark of fire communicates with it, the 
iame frequently drives before the wind for miles to^ 
gether, and consumes every thing it meets. This 
'Was actually the case at present: far as mj eye 
could reach, the country was all in flames ; a power- 
ful wind added fresh fury to the fire* and drove it 
on with a degree of swiftness which precluded all 
possibility of flight. I must confess, that I was 
struck with horror at the sudden approach of a 
death, so new, so dreadful, so unexpected! I saw it 
was in vain to fly; the flaming line extended for se- 
veral miles on every side, and advanced with such 
velocity, that I considered mvfate as inevitable. I 
looked round me with a kind of mute despair, and 
began to envy the fate of my comrades who had 
faUen by honourable wounds in battle. Already 
did the coiiflagration scorch me in its approach, ac- 
companied by clouds of smoke that almost snlfocat- 
ed me with their baneful vapour. In this extremity. 
Providence presented to my mind an instantaaeons 
thought, which perhaps was the only possible me* 
thod of escape. I considered that nothing could 
stop the conflagration but an actual want of matter 
to continue it ; and therefore, by setting fire to the 
vegetables before me, I might follow my own path 
in safety. (I hope, gentlemen, that daring the 
course of a long life, yon will never have occasioa 
■to experience the pleasure which the first glanee (tf 
this expedient afforded to my mind.) I saw mytelf 
snatched, beyond expectation, from a strai^ and 
painful death, and instantly pulled out, with a trem- 
bling hand, the flint and steel upon which my pre- 
servation was to depend. I struck a light, and pre- 
sently kindled the driest grass before me : the eon- 
flagration spread along the country; the wind drove 
it on with inconceivable fury, and I saw the path of 
my deliverance open before my eyes. In a few se- 
conds, a considerable vacancy was burnt before me, 
which I traversed with the speed of a man that flies 
from instant death. My feet were soothed with 
the glowingsoil, and several times had I bec&neariy 
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snffiocitted with the drift of the panning imoke ; but 
every step I made convinced me of the certainty of 
.mir escape ; and, in a litde time, I stopped to coa- 
siaer at leisure the conflagration I had avoided; 
-which, after proceeding to the point whence I set 
out, was extinguished as I had foreseen, and deli- 
vered me from all apprehension/ — 

* I declare,' said Tommy, ' this is the most extra- 
ordinary thing I ever heard \ and yet I can easily 
conceive it, for I once saw some men set fire to the 
heath and furzes upon the common, and they burnt 
so furiously that I was quite afraid to come near the 
flame. 

* I pursued my way,' continued the Highlander, 
' over the smoking soil, which f had rendered bare 
to *a considerable extent, and lodged, at night> as 
usual, under some boughs which I stuck up to de^ 
fend me. In the morning I set out again; ajid soon 
Arrived at a spacious lake, upon whoke banks I could 
plainly discern the signs of an American encamp- 
ment. I hesitated some time, whether I should 
again conceal myself in the woods, or deliver myself 
np to their mercy. But I considered that it was im- 
possible long to continue this wandering life ; and 
that, in- the. end, I must have recourse to some o€ 
these savage tribes for assistance. What, therefore, 
must be done at last, it was fruitless to delay ; I had 
jevery reason to imagine that the people before me 
must either be favourable to Great Britain, or at 
least indifferent to the war : and in either case, from 
the experience I possessed of the manners of the 
natives, I did not think I had much to fear. I thera> 
fore determined to hazard every thing upon the pro? 
bability of a. favourable reception, and, collecting 
all my resolution, I marched boldly forward, and 
soon arrived at the encampment. 

' As soon as I entered the village, the women and 
children gathered round me with the curiosity na- 
tural to mankind at the sight, of an unaccustomed 
object. I formed a favourable conjecture from this 
apparent ignorance of Bnropeans, and walking on 
with a composed step and steady countenance, I at 
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M0i^ enlMcd into oni oi t&eI»f9siitfiA»!ni I cSIdd 
ftod* Wh«B I wM wstfam» I saw a Ttnenfale old 
nan, whom I took to be aoMef from hb appcatniiee* 
ntting at his ease upon the groond, and smoking. I 
saluted him with all the eonztesy i was ahle, ssd 
placed myself upon the ground, at some little dis- 
tance, watting with inward anxiety, bat external 
eompoenTe, for him to begin the conversation. After 
he had eyed me for some time with fixed attention, 
bat without either sternness or anger, he took the 
pipe from his mouth and presented it to me. I to- 
oeived it wiUi infinite satisfaction: fbr^ as I batve 
before remarked, this is always with the Ameriean 
tribes tihe finnest pledge of peace aiid n friendly 
ireeeption. 

* When we had thus been seated for some timt 
in mutuftl contemplation of each other, he asked 
aae, in a dialect which I understood tolerably well, 
to oat. I did ilot Uiink it prudent to refoae any of- 
fered dvility, and therefore aeoepted die offer ; and* 
hi a little time, a young woman, who was in the back 
part of the hut, set before me some broiled fish and 
purehed midze. After I had eaten,, my friendly host 
inquired into my «ountry and the reasons of my 
visit. I was just enough acquainted with the ian- 
gui^e he spoke, to be Mp to undentand him, and 
to give an mtelligible, though impezlect answer, i 
therefore exjdained to Urn, as well as I was aUe, 
that I had crossed the great water, with the wai^ 
riors of the king of Britain ; that we had beenosan- 
pollcd to take up the hatchet against the French and 
their allies, hud that we had actually set oat upon 
an expedition against their colonies ; but that wt 
had been surprised by a lurking party in the woods; 
that, in the confusion of tha fight, I had been sepa- 
rated from the rest, and had wandered several daj* 
through the woods in search of mv coBurades ; snd 
that now, seeing the tents of my orethren^tke ad 
men, I had come to visit them, and smoke the pips 
ofpeace in t&eir company. Ail this I withaoms 
difficulty explained to my entertainer, who Ustaosd 
«o me with great attention, and then bade.me.wcl- 
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come in the name of his nation, which he told me 
was called the Saiuki^t ; he added> ' that their yoang 
men were dispersed through the woods> hunting the 
deer and buffalo ; but they wonld.soon return loaded 
with provisions, and in the meantime I might share 
his ci^in, and such provisions as he eould command.' 
I thanked him for his offer, and remained several 
days in his hut> always entertained with the same 
hospitality, until the return of the young men from 
hunting. They came at last, in several bo«ts, along 
the lake, hriuging with them a considerable quan- 
tity of wild beasts which they had killed. I was re* 
ceived by all the tribe with the same hospitality I 
.had experienced from the old chief; and, as it was 
necessary to gain their friendship as much as pos- 
sible, I joined them in all their hunting and fishmg 
parties, and soon acquired a considerable degree of 
•kill in both. 

* Hunting itself has something cruel in the prac- 
tice ; it is a species of war which we wage with brute 
animals for their spoils ; but if ever it can be consi- 
dered as excusable, it is in these savage nations, who 
hnve recourse to it for their subsistence. They' are 
active, bold, and dexterous in all these exercises, to 
snch a d^ree, that none of the wild animals they 
attack have the smallest chance of escape. Their 
parties generally consist of almost all the youth of 
their nation, who go in a body to particular districts 
where they know game is plentiful. Their common 
method is, when they are arrived at a spot which 
abounds in deer or buffaloes, to disperse themselves 
through the woods ; and then, alarming the beasts 
ih the neighbourhood, they drive them with shouts 
and dogs towards some common place, which was 
always in the middle of all their parties. When 
they have thus roused their prey, the various squa- 
drons gradually advance towaras the centre, till 
they unite in a circle, and inclose a prodigious num- 
ber of frightened aniQuds. They then attack them 
either with fire-arms or arrows, and shoot them 
down successively. By these means they are sure, 
in a single day, to destroy a prodigious nuiid»ei of 

R 
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dtferent beasts. But it sdmetimes happens, that 
while they are engaged in the chose of otker aai- 
nab^ they become a pcey themselves to their eae> 
knies, who take din method of snrprising them in the 
woods and gratifying their resentment. This was 
actually the case with my friends the Sankies, and 
iModneed a sniprising event; the consequence of 
which wasmvretam to the English colonies in safety. 

* tlie Saokies had been long at war vrith the Iio- 
^esie> apowerfnl tribe of Northern Americans* in the 
interest of the French. The Iroqn^e had received in- 
telligence of the situationof theSaukies'encampment, 
and determined to surprise them. For this pnrpose, 
a thousand warriors setoath^ asecret march throogh 
the woods, and travelled with silence and celerity 
which are peculiar to all these nations. When th^ 
had nearly approached the hunting grounds of their 
enemies, they happened to be discovered upon their 
inarch by four warriors of anothef nation, who in- 
ataatly suspected thdr design, and, running with 
greater diligence than it was possible so large a body 
Gonld make, arrived at the encampment of the San> 
kies, and informed them of the near approach of 
^heir enemies. A great coancU was^ instantly as- 
sembled to ddiberate iqpon the choice of proper 
measures for their defence* As they were incnmr 
bered with their families, it was impracticable to 
tetreat with safety ; and it seemed equally difficult 
to resist so large a force with inferior numbers. 

' While they were in this uncertaintv, I consider- 
ed the nature of their situation, and nad the good 
fortune to find out a resource, which being oommu- 
nicated to my friend and chief, and ad<^ted by the 
nation, waa the means of their safety. I obanrved 
that the passage to the Saukie camp, for the Iro- 
quese, lay along a narrow slip of land which ex- 
tended for near a mile between two lakes. I there- 
fore advised the Saokies to cast up a strong barrier 
at the end of the passage ; which J shewed them 
how to strengthen with ditdies, palisades, and some 
of Uie improvements of European fortification. 
Their number of wapnon anoimted to «bont four 
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•biftuhfed; these I divided into equal pares, «kid, 
leaving one to defend the lines, I placed the'cnbeir 
in ambnscade along the neighoirariBg iroOds. 
Scarcely were these dxmKMitions finished, befimi th« 
Zxoqnese appeared, and, im^ning they wtrre vnAi- 
ing upon an unguarded foe, entered the deiUe- With* 
<mt hesitation. As soon as the whide hody was 
^ns nnprodentlyengaged, the other pnrty of the 
Sauldes started from their hiding-places, and^ ntiH 
ning to the entrance of the strait, thrcw up in an 
instant another fortification, and had the sadsfao- 
tion to see the vhole force of their enemfea thvs 
circumvented and caught in a trap. The IraqMsiB 
soon perceived the difficulty and danger of escape. 
They however behaved with that exttaovdinaiy 
coiaposore which is the peculiar dtaraetertotic of 
thir people on every occasion. The liJces were at 
that time frozen over, yet not so hard as to penoit 
them to-efiect a passage over the ice ; and though a 
thaw succeeded in a short time, it was equally im- 
practicaUe to pass by swimming, or on rafts. Three 
days, therefore, the Iroqoese remained quiet in this 
disagreeable situation ; and, as if they had ndthiitt 
to apprehend, diverted themselves all this time with 
fishing. On the fourth morning they judged the lee 
aufficicntly dissolved to attempt their escape ; uvd 
therefore, cutting down some trees which gnw upoisu 
the strait, they formed them into rafts, tad embsot- 
ed their whole force. But this could not be 4an» 
without the knowledge of She Saukies, who dis- 
palehed a considerable body of warriors to oppose 
their landing. It is unnecessary to relate aU the 
horrid particulars of the engagement which ensued ; 
I will my mention, that the Iroquese at length ei- 
fected their landing with the loss of half their num- 
ber, andTetreated precipitately to dieir own country, 
-leaving behind them all the furs and skins which 
thmr had taken in their hunting. The share I had 
had in this success gained me the friendriiip of all 
the nation^ and, at my desire, they sent some of 
•theiryeung men to guide me tbrott^'the woods to 
the Jaa^£ setdements, and tadt^eir IsAve of me 
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with every expression of esteem, and a conflidovble 
present of Taluable fnis. 

' These> gentlemen, are the most important and 
interesting of my adventures; and, as I have al- 
ready trespassed too long upon your patience I shall 
hasten to conclude my story. — After diis, I was em- 

f loved in various parts of America and the West 
ndies, dijuring the rest of the war. ' I suffered haid- 
ihips and difficulties innumerable, and acquired, as 
my father had foretold, a little wisdom at the price 
of a considerable quantity of blood . When the war 
was ended, I found myself nearly in the same si- 
taation as I began, except the present of my friendly 
Americans, which I had turned into money and 
remitted to England. I therefore now bejgan to 
feel my military enthusiasm abated, and, havii^ 
permission to leave the service, I embraced that <^ 
pCHrtonity of returning to my country, fully d^er- 
mined to spend the remainder of my life amid my 
'family and friends. I found my father and mother 
still living, who received me in the fondest manner. 
I then employed the little fund I had acquiTed,to 
stock a farm, which T hired in the neighbourhood, 
and where I imagined my care and industry would 
be sofficient to insure ns all a comfortable subsist- 
ence. Some little time after, I married a virtuous 
and industrious young woman, the mother of the 
unfortunate children who are so much indebted to 
your bounty. For some time I made a shift to suc- 
ceed tolerably well ; but at length the distresses of 
my country increasing, I found myself involved in 
the deepest poverty. Several years of uncommon 
severity destroyed my cattle (which is the chief sup- 
. port of the Highlanders), androtted the scanty crops, 
which were to supply us with food,upon the grounds 
I cannot accuse myself of either voluntary unthrifti- 
tiess, or nejirlect of my business : but there are some 
situations in which it seems impossible for human 
exertion to stem the toxrent of misfortune^— Bat 
wherefore should I give pain to such kind andwoxw 
thy benefactors, by a deuU of all the miseries 
which I, and many of my poor countiymea have 
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endtired ? I will therefore only mention . that, after 
baving suffered, I think, every distress which hu- 
man nature is equal to support; after having seen 
mv tender parents, and last, my dear, unfortunate 
wife,pensh by the hardships of our situation, I took 
the resolution of abandoning for ever, a country 
which seemed incapable of supporting its inhab^. 
tents. I thought that the milder climate and more 
fertile soil of America might perhaps enable a 
wretched wanderer, who asked no more than food 
for his starving children, to drag on,a little longer, 
a miserable life. With this idea I sold the remain! 
der of my stock, and, after having paid whatever 
was due to my landlord, I found I had just enough 
to transport myself and family into eternal banish- 
naent. I reached a sea-port town, and embarked 
with my children on board a ship that was setting 
sail for Philadelphia. But the same ill fortune 
seemed still to accompany my steps ; for a dreadful 
storm arose, which, after having tost our vessel du- 
ring several days, wrecked us at length upon the 
coast. All the crew, indeed,. escaped, and with in- 
finite difficulty I saved these dear but miserabfe 
infants, who now accompany me : but when I re- 
flect on my situation, in a distant country, without 
resources, friends, or hopes, I am almost inclined 
to think that we migl^t all have been happier in the 
bosom of the ocean.' 

Here the Highlander finished his stoxy, and all 
the company were affected with the recital of his 
distresses. They all endeavoured to comfort him. 
with the kindest expressions and promises of assist- 
ance ; but Miss Simmons, after she had with some 
difficulty composed herself enough to speak, asked 
the man if his name was not ^ndr«tp Can^pbeU? ' 
The EUghlander answered, with some surprise, it 
was. — 'Then,' said she, 'you will find that you 
have a friend^ whom, as yet, you are not acqmunt- 
ed with, who has both the ability and the will to 
serve you. That friend,' added she, seeing all. 
the company astonished, 'is no other than my 
ancle. That Colonel Simmons, whom you have de- 
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aoabed «ath loiniiaii feelmg wmit sffeolion^ wm hn- 
tlwr to mj fathexpwaiA cou«q««iLtly Miel« tamyeaK* 
iti» 1^ wnader that tlie memovyof aueh a man 
ahoald be vcncsated byhis rtUtions. I have oftea 
hMuxbmy uaole ^peak of hU imtimely death aa the 
greaiteat misfortime which ever happened to our Hr 
rnUji and i have often seen him read, with tears 
IB. hb e«CB» many of hia bvother'ft lettefs, in whkh 
hb Mpca(t vif^ the gMatcataifectioa of bia faiUifiii 
HkUander, Awlaew CampbeU/ 

At these wovda the poov Highlander, WH^Ie to 
itpresa the strong oaotiona o£ hk mmd, sprang for- 
ward in a sadden transport of joy, aiMl, without con- 
deiationef eii>nimstanioes,caiight Miss Simmonain 
hiaaatma^ exclaiming ai the same tim», '.Praiaed be 
€h>d- foe ^shaj^pyandnaiexpected meeting! Blesa> 
ed be my shipvM^k itaslf , that haa given me an op* 
portmuty of seeiBg, befofcl die, some of the Mood 
of my cwar aa4 ^mthy eolonel !^— and, pereetviag 
Misa Sunmons .eeafnsed at this abrupt and vms- 
pacted snlutubion, he added, in the moal^ respectful 
mannerc 'Pardon me, my honoured ytfane lady, for 
the improper libextyl have taken; but! waa not 
maater of myaelf, to find, at a time when i the<ught 
myself the most foHornand miserable of the human 
mae, that I was in company with the neareat reia- 
tion of the man, whom, after my own father, I have 
always loved and reverenced most.' Misa Simmons 
aouiwufed with the gteatest allahili^, that she 
fireeljF exeuaed the warmth of hia affection; and 
that she would that very day aequaint her ancle 
witb this esitaraordinaiy event; who, she did not 
doubt, would ebme over widi the greateac expedition 
to aee a JMaaen whom he knew so well hj name, and 
who'coald IttNina lum of ae many paMculara of her 
uacia. 

And now, the company being separaiked. Tommy, 
who had liatened with ulent attentian to the stoty 
of the Highlander, took an opportunity of following 
Mr. Barlow, who waa walking out : and> when he 
p^iceived they were al6ne, he looked at him as if 
he had some weighty matter to discloae, but waa un- 
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able to give it utterance. Ifr. Barlow* thesaCDKe, 
turned towards himVith tke greatest kiAdiiefls>and» 
taking him tenderly by- the hand, inqoired what he 
wished. ' Indeed^' answered Tonuny» almost cryn 
ing, ' t am scarcely able to tell you. But I have been 
a very bad and ungratefal boy, and I am a£raid you 
no longer have the same affection for me/ 

Jfv. Barlow. If yon are sensible of yonr faults^ my 
Httie friend, that is a very great step towards 
emendinK them. Let me therefore know what it is# 
the recollection of which distresses you so much ; 
and if it is in my power to assist in makinc youeasy^ 
there is nothing, I am sure, which I shall be in> 
^ined to refose you. 

Tommy. Oh, sir! your speaking to ne with so 
much goodness> hurts me a great deal more than if 
you were to be very angry; for, when people are 
ai^ry and pasdonate, one does not so much mind 
wlttt they say; but when you speak with so much 
kindness, it seems to pierce me to the very heart, 
because I know I have not deserved it. 

Mr. Barhuf. But if you are sensible of haying 
committed any faults, you may resolve to behave so 
weU for the future, tnat you may deserve every 
body's friendship and esteem ; few people ace Uk 
yvnecX as not to err sometimes; and, u you are 
eonvmced of your errors, you will be more cantioas 
how yon give way to diem a second time, 

Timmy, Indeedi sir, I am very happy to hear 
you say so: — I will, then, tell yon every thing 
which lies so heavy upon my mind. You musC 
know then, sir, diat, although I have lived so long 
^th you, and, during all that time, you have taken 
so much pains to improve me in every thing, and 
teaeh me to act well to every body, I had no sooner 
quitted your sight, than I became, I think, a worse 
boy than ever I was before. 

Mr. Barlow, 3ut why do you judge SO severelv of 
yourself, as to think you were become worse than 
ever? Perhaps you have been a little thoughtless 
smd giddy) and these are faults which I cannot wiUi 
truth say you were ever free from. 

Tommy: lio^ sir; what I have been guilty of, is* 
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infinitely wofne than ever: I havealways been veiy 
giddy and very thoughtleu ; but I never imagined i 
could h&Te been the most insolent and nngrasefol 
boy in the world. 

Mr. BarUw. Yon frighten me, my little friend. 
— Is it possible yon can have committed actiona that 
deserve so harsh a name? 

Tmmngf. You shall jadge yovrself, sir; for now I 
have began, I am determined to tell yon all. Yon 
know, sir, that when I first came to you, I had a high 
opinion xk myself for being bom a gentlemtm, and 
a very great contempt for every body in an inlerior 
station. 

Mr, Barlow. I mast confess yon have always had 
some tendency to both these finlies. 

Tomrngf, Yes, sir ; but you have so often lauehed 
at me upon the subject, and shewn me the foUy of 
people's imagining themselves better than others, 
without any merit of their own, that I was grown a 
little wiser. Besides, I have so often observed, that 
those I despised could do a variety of things which 
I was ignorant of; while those who are vain of being 
gentlemen, can do nothing useful or ingenious i so 
that I had begun to be ashamed of my foUy. But 
since I came home,- 1 have kept company with a 
great many fine young gentlemen and ladies who 
thought themselves superior to all the resc id the 
world, and used to despise every one else ; and they 
have made me forget eveiy thing I learned before. 

Mr» Barlow, Perhaps dien I was mistaken, when 
I taoght you, that the greatest merit any person could 
have, is to be good and useful ; these fine young 
gendemen and ladies may be wiser, and have given 
you better lessons. If that is the case, you will have 
great reason to rejoice that you have changed so 
much for the better. 

Tomm^. No, sir, no; I never thought them either 
good or wise ; for they know nothing but how to 
dress their hair and buckle their shoes. But thi^ 
persuadedmethatit was necessary to be polite, and 
talked to me often upon the subject, that I could not 
help believing them. 
Mr,. Barlow. I am very glad to hear thnt; it is 
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^eeemryi»v«v«]9«body to be polite. They>thM». 
fore, I ' suppose, insfcroGted you to be more <^iAiii^ 
*nd civil in your maxmeH tliaa ever y oa were before. 
Instead of doing you any. hurt, this will be thegieat- 
est improvement yon can receive. 

T^my. No, «r, quite the coatnry.>-Instead <rf 
^eachmg me lo be civil and obliging, they have 
made me ruder and worse behaved fchaa ever I wts 
•before. 

Mr. Barlow, If that is the case, I fear these fine 
young gentlemen and ladies undertook to teaeh you 
more than they understood ^themselves. 

Tommsf. Indeed, sir, I am of the same opinion 
???? V Bat I did not think go then, and theiefose 
1 did whatever I observed them do, and talked in 
the same manner as I heard them talk. They usad 
to be always laughing at Harry Sandford j and I giew 
so -foolish,, that I did not choose to keep company 
•with him any longer. 

Mr, Barlow, -That was a pity ; because I am edn- 
vittced he reallv loves youi However, it is of no great 
•consequence, for he has employment enou^ at 
, h<ntte ; and, howeveringenious you may be, I do not 
think that he will learn how to mana^ his land, er 
raise food, from your converiation. It will, there- 
fore> be better for him to converse with fanners, and 
leave yon to the society of |^ntlemen. Indeed, this, 
I know, has alwaj^sbeen his taste ; and, had notyour 
father pressed him ycrj much to accompany .you 
home, he would have liked mvedx better to hanre 
avoided the visit However, I will inform him, that 
jBu have gained, other friends ; and advise him, for 
the future, to avoid your company. 

Tommigf, (Ml, sir! I did not thii&^jrmi could be so 

eruel. I love Harry Sandford better than any other 

boy in the world : and I shall never be happy till he 

foraives-me all my bad behaviour, and convncaes 

- -with me.again as he. used to. 

Jfr. Barlow, But then, perhaps, you maylose the 
aomisdntaoce df all those poltle young gentlemen and 
'ladies. 

Tommif,' I care very little about that, air. But,, I 
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fear, I hav« behaved so iXL, that he never wiTI be able 
to forgive me and love me as he did formerly. * 

Tommy then went on, and repeated with great 
-exactiieM, the story of his inatflence and ingmtitude, 
which had so great am effect upon him, that he burst 
into tears, and cried a considerable time. He then 
concltided with askine Mr. Barlow, if he thought 
kanry would be ever u>le to forgive him f 

Mr. Barlow. I cannot conceal from you, m^ little 
friend, that you have acted very ill indeed m this 
■ affair. However, if you are really ashamed of iJ] 
your past conduct, and determined to act better, I do 
not doubt that so generous and good-natured a boy 
as Harry is, will forgive you all. 

Tommy. Oh, sir ! I should be the happiest creature 
'- in the world. — Will you be so kind as to bring him 
here to-day 7 and you shall see how I will behave. 

Mr. Barlow. Softly, Tommy, softljr. What is 
Harry to come here for ? Have you riot insulted and 
abused him, without reason ; and at last, proceeded 
so far as to strike him, cntly because he was giving 
you the best advice, and endeavouring to preserve 

20U from danger? Can you imagine that any human 
eing will come to you in return for such treatment ; 
at least till you have convinced him that you are 
ashamed of your passion and injustice, and that he 
may expect better usage for the futore? 
Tommjf. What then must I do, sir? 

Mr. Barlow. If you want any future connexion 
with Harry Sandford, it is your business to go to him 
and tell him so. 

. Tommy. What, sir I go to a farmer's^ to expose 
myself before all his family? ' 

Mr, Barlow. Just now you told me you were ready 
to do «very thing ; and yet you cannot take the 
' trouble of visiting your friend at'his own home. Yon 
then imagine that a person does not expose himself 
fay acting wrong, but I^ acknowledging and am«id« 
inghis faults? 

Tommy. Butwhat would every bodysay if ayooiig 
semleman like me was to go and beg paidom of a 
tanner's son. 
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Mr, Bqrlow, They would probably say» that you 
have more sense aod gratiiuile than they expeoied. 
However* you are to act as you please: lyith.the 
sentiments you sUU seem to entertain, Harry will 
certainly he a very unfit companion ; and you will 
do much better to cultivate the new acquaintance 
you have made. 

Mr. Barlow was then going away, but Tommy 
burst i^ain into tears, and begged hUn not to go ; 
upon wbich» Mr. Barlow said« ' I do not want ta 
leave you. Tommy; but our conversation is now at 
an ena. You have asked my advice; which I have 
given you freely. I have told you hpw you ought 
to act, if you would preserve the esteem of any 
good. or sensible friend, or prevail upon Harry to 
excuse your past behaviour. But, as yon do not 
approve of what I anggested, you must follow your 
own opinion.' 

* Pray, sir, pray, sir,' said Tommy, sobbing, ' do. 
not go. I have used Harry Sandford.in the most 
barbarous manner; my father is angry with me; 
and, if you desert me, I shsdl have no friend left in 
the world.' 

Mr. Barlow. That will be your own fiault; and 
therefore you will not deserve to be pitied. Is it 
not in your own power to preserve all your friends^ 
by an honest confession of your faults ? Your father 
will be pleased, Harry Sandford will heartily for- 
give you, and I shall retain the same good opinion 
of your character which I have lone had. 

T&mmjf, And is it really possible^ sir, tha^: you 
should have a good opinion of me, after all I have 
told you about myaelf ? 

Mr, Barlow. I have always thought you a little 
▼ain and careless, I confess; but, at the same time, 
I imagined you had both good aense and generosi^; 
in your character; I depended upon the J^rrt to 
maae you see your faults, and upon the tocond to 
correct them. 

Tommjf. pear sir, I am very much obliged to. 
you : but you have, always been extremely kind and 
Iri^dl^ to me. 



Mr, 6aH»m, AtA, therefote, I ttM jma iwAtt 
yettentsy, who is very tench hurt aA yo«r ^[uml 
irith Harry, th«t though a sadden- paMien might 
have transpoitad yo« too-ftir ; y«t» when you etme 
to conmder the matter coolly, yott woidd p eif if g 
your Atulta and acknowledge them ^ weve ywt nvk 
to behave in this manner, I owned I cottld say WhL 
thing in yonr favovir. And I was- rery moeh em- 
inaed in this* opinion, when I saw the eovifago yoa 
ekefted' in theraseue of Hany V l«mb, and the eom- 
pasrion yon felt for the poor Higblandep. ' A boy/ 
said I^ ' who has- so many eiceeHeut dispositions^ 
can never persist in bad behaviour ; he may do 
wrong by accident, but he will- be ashamed of hia 
errors, and endeavour to impair Ukera by a fraiAand 
generous ackBowledftmcm. This has always been 
tike conduct of really great imd elevated* miadB.; 
while mean and grovelling ones alone imagine that 
it is necessary to persist in faults they have once 
committed/ 

T&mmgf, Oh> Air ! I w^I go directly^ and entreat 
Hany to forgive me; I am convinced- that all ytm 
say is right. — But inll you not go with me? Do 
pray, sir, be so Mod. — 

Mr. Barhw, Gently, gently, my yovng finend; 
yon are always for doing every thing in an instant: 
I am very glad you have taken a resolution which 
will do you so much credit, and give somueh 8aii»> 
faction to your own mind : but, before you exeeute 
it, I think it w91 be necessary to speak to your 
father and mother upon the sutgect; and, in the 
mean time, I will go and pay a visit to farmer flhnid'' 
ford, and bring you an account of Harry. 

Tmmnjf. Do, air, be so good ; and teit Harry, if 
you please, that there is nothing I desire so mndt 
as to see I^m ; and that nothing shidl ever make 
ihe behavtf ill again. I have heard too, sir, that- 
there was a poor Black came be|^ng to us, who 
saved Hany from the bull : if I could but ted him 
dttt, I would be good to him as long as I live. 

Mr. Baiiow commended Tommy very mnek ftt 
dispositions so full of gratitude and goodneta; and. 



UltiDg- k«f« tf bim, vrmot to oMnaiimtCKter.thecoa- 
'vanfttiooike hidjofC haA to Mr. MevtoiK— 'Iliot gen- 
IdoBMUk fiall tlie- sincerott pleaMro a* the aecoimt> 
and entreated Mr. Barlow to go directly to- prepare 
Bany to leeeive^ ]ii» ton. ' That litue boy/ ob- 
served he> * hae the noblest n»ad (bat ever adorned 
»houaft being ^ aov shall I over be happy till I 
seamy sen acknowledging all his ISscdts^. and en* 
Kscaling {Mgivenese: for, wi<h' the v Mlnco tibat I 
hiwre4ii0ove«edfin hiasonUbeappearstome amore 
eligible MeHd and companion toan noblemen or 
primees.' 

Mt» .Bailow thes elsre set out on foot, though Mr. 
Merton would have sent his carri^ie and servanta 
to atesnd hUm, and soon arrived at Mr. Sandford's 
fans* — It was a pleasant spot, Mtoated upon the 
genirtedeclivity ol ahill, at the foolof which winded 
al^ig a s^vtft and dear little stream. The house 
kself waa smril, b«t warm and convenient; fnr- 
aaflked with the greatest simplicity bnt managed' 
wM^ petfect neatness. As Mr. Barlow approadied 
ha-aaw Ibe owner himself ruiding a plough throagh 
ena-^ hie own field*, md Barry, who had now re- 
sumed the farmer, directed the horses. But when 
b# saw ib. Barlow coming across tile field, he 
s lappe d bis team* and, letting fall lus whip, sprang 
forward to meet him with all the unaffected ei^r- 
na» of j<^. As soon as Harry had saluted Mr. 
Biariow, and inqoired after hie health, ha asked 
widl t^ greatest kindness i^er Tommy; — * For I 
fiuM7, sir,' said he, ' by the way which I see yon 
oaaa,ya» have been at Mr. Mertea^ honse.'^— ' Ia> 
deed I have,' replied Mr. Barlow ; * but I am very 
sMrtoi find that Tenmiy uadyou aYe net upon as 
goad tense- as you formerly were«' 

Barrp, Indeed, sir, I am verv sorry for it my- 
salfl BvfjL I danot know that I have given master 
Merton any reason to chaise his sentiments about 
me > and, though I do not'thkd^ he has treated me 
aa well as he enj^ to do, I have the greatest desire 
l» hear that he is well. 

Jfr. Borfow. That you might have kaewn yonr* 
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telfyhad younot leftMr.Merton's house lo suddeolirv 
without taking leave of any one, ^yen your firiead 
Mr. Merton> who has always treated you with so 
much kindness. 

Harry, Indeed, sir> I shall be very unhappy if. 
you think I have done wrong : but be so good as to 
tell me how I could have acted, otherwise. I am 
very sorry to appear to accuse master Merton> net*. 
ther do I bear any resentment against him. for what 
he has done : but since you speak to me upon tlie 
subject, I shall be obliged to tell the truth. 

Mr, Barlow, Well, Harry, let me hear it : you 
know I shall be tlie last person to condemn you^ if 
you do not deserve it. 

Harry. I know your constant kindness to me, sir,* 
and I always confide in it : however, I am. not sen-, 
sible now Uiat I am in fault. You know, sir, that it 
was with great unwillingness I went to Mr. Mer*. 
ton's ; fori thought there would .be fine gentlem^^ 
and ladies there, who. would ridicule , my dress .«ad 
manners: and, though master Merton has b^n- 
always very friendly in his behaviour towards oae> 
I could not help thinking that he might grow asham- 
ed of my company at his own house. 

Mr, Barlow. Do you wonder at that, Harry, con* 
sidering the difference there is in your rank and 
fortune? 

Harry • No, sir, I cannot say I do ; for I gene- 
rally observe, that those who are rich will scarcelT. 
treat the poor with common civility. But, in this 
particular case, I did not see any reason for it : I 
never de8ire4 master Merton to admit me to his 
company or invite, me to his house, because I knew 
that I waabom and bred in a very inferior statioa^ 
Youwere.so good as to take me to your house: an4 
if I was then much in his company, it. was because 
he seemed to desire it himself, and I always endea- 
voured to treat him with the greatest req>ect. 

Mr, Barlow, That is indeed true, Hariy ; iix all 
your little plays and studies I have never observed 
anything but the greatest mildness and goodnaftnrs 
enyourpart. 
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^ Mmty. I h<»>e> sir, it has never been othenriee. 
Bat though I had the greatest affection for master 
Merton^I never desired to go home with him. What 
sort of a fieare could a poor boy like me make at a 
gentleman s table, among little masters and misses 
that'powder their hair, and wear buckles as big as 
oar horses carry upon their harness? If I attempted 
to speak, I was always laughed at ; or if I did any 
thing, I was sure to hear something aboat clowns 
and rastics ! And yet, I think, though thev were 
all gentlemen and ladies, you would notmucn have 
approved of their conversation ; for it was aboot 
•nothing but plays, and dress, and trifles of that na» 
tore. I never heard one of them mention a single 
"word about saying theirprayers, or being dutiful to 
their parents, or doing any good to the poor. 

Jfr. JBorfottr. Well, Harry, but if yon did not like 
their conversation, vou surely might have borne it 
with patience for a little while : — and then, I h^ard 
something about your being quarrelsome. 

Harry, Oh, sir! I hope not. — I was, to be sure, 
once a little passionate ; but that I could not help, 
and I hope you will forgive me. There was a mo- 
dest, sensible youn^ lady, who was the only person 
that treated me with any kindness; and a bold, 
forward, ill-natured boy affronted her in the grossest 
manner, only because she took notice of me. Could 
I help taking her part? Have you not told me too, 
sir, that every person, though he should avoid 
quarrels, has a right to defmd himself when he is 
attacked? 

Mr. Barlow. Well, Harry, I do not much blame 
yoa> ^m the circumstances I have heard of that af* 
fair: but why did you leave Mr. Merton's family so 
abruptly, without speaking to an^bodv, or thanking 
Mr. Merton himself for the civiUties he had shewn 
you? Was that right? 

Harry, Oh, dear, sir, I have cried abont it seve- 
ral times ; for I think I must appear very rude and 
nngratefuito Mr. Merton. But as tomasterTommy, 
I did not leave him while I thought I ooold b e of a ny 
Hie. Hetreated me, I must say, in a very unworthy 
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maa&erfi he joined wiikftlUheot|»«r fine U«ll«l0ai- 
tlemen in abasiftg -me, -only beeawe I endearovMA 
to persuade them not to go to a bqll-baitaig; aftft 
then atlast he atnick me* I dktnot atvike him aeia% 
because I loved him somuob, in spite of aU hw«>i* 
kindness ; nor did I leave bimj tsAl I amwhe wtts 
quite safe in the hands of his ^wn servanta, .Aiiii> 
then> how could I go back to ias houae^ AfliBir «diat 
he hid done to me? I did-not choose toxoml^lam'^ 
him to Mr. Merton» and hoiproouldl^be^te to him 
as I had done before > without being.guilty of meaa- 
ness and falsehood? And therefore I thought it 
better to go home^ and desire youto-siieakto Mr. 
Merton«and entreat him to forgcve my mdeneaa. 

Mr.Boflaw* WellfHarry^l can inform youtfaat 
Mr. Merton is prefectly saus^ed <m that aecdiiut. 
But there is one cyrcumstance vou have not men- 
tioned« my little friend> and that is (your aaviag 
Tommy's 1^ from the fury of the enraged bnlL 

Harry* As to that> sir, I hope I should hare doaae 
the same for any human creature. But I.belleve 
that neither of us would have eseaped^if it had not 
been for the poor courageous Blacky that cuae to 
our assistance. 

Mr, Barlow, I see, fiarry^ that yon -are a boy ittf 
a noble and generous spiritj^and I highly uiproveiif 
evexy thing you have done : but, are youdeteiasinp 
ed to foiMkke Tommv Mertpnfor ever> because lie 
has once behaved ill ? 

Jfarry, I, sir ! . no, I am sure . But^ though I am 
poor, I do not desire the acquaintance of ai^ bod^ 
that despises me. Let him ke«p company with his 
gentlemen and ladies ; I am satisfied truh compa- 
nions in my own aation. But suuly> air, it is nbt 
/ that forsake him, but he that has «Mt me cSu 

Mr. ^rUm, But if he is sony for what he has 
done, and only desires to 8ckn0wle<%e hia fsolks, 
and obtain your paidon?-^ 

Harry, Oh, dear, six ! I should forget everarlthixig 
in an instant. I knew master Tomfity was adwayaa 
little passionate and headstrong ; but he ia at the 
same time generoutfandgoodtatine^ nonrotdd hs. 
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I am f nre, haTB treated me so ill, if he had not been 
encouraged to itbr the other young gentlemen. 

Mr, Barlow, Well, Harry, I believe your friend 
is thoroughly sensible of his faults, and that you 
will have little to fear for the future^ He is impa- 
tient till he sees yon and asks your forgiveness. 

Harry, Oh, sir, I should forgive him if he had 
beaten me a hundred times. But, though I cannot 
leave the horses now, if you will be so kmd to wait 
a little, I dare say my father will let me go when he 
loaves off plougfamg. 

• Mr, Barlow, No, Harry, there is no occasion for 
that. Tommy has indeed used you ill , and ought to 
acknowledge it; otherwise he will not deserve to be 
trusted again, fie will call upon you, and tell you 
all he feels on the occasion. In the mean time, I 
was desired, both by him and Mr. Merton, to en- 
quire after Uie poor negro that served yon so mate* 
rially, and saved you from the bull. 

Harry, He is at our house, sir ; for I invited him 
home with me ; and, when my father heard how 
well he had behaved, he made him up a little bed 
over the stable, and gives him victuals eyety day ; 
and the poor man seems very thankful and indus- 
trious, and says he would gladly do any kind of 
work to earn his subsistence. 

Mr. Barlow then took his leave T>f Harry, and> 
after having spoken to his father, returned to Mr. 
Mcrton's. 

During Mr. Barlow's absence, Mr. Simmons had 
arrived Uiere, to fetch away his niece: but when he 
had heard the story of the Highlander, he perfectly 
recollected his name and character, and was touched 
with thesincereet compassion for his sufferinn. On 
conversing with the poor man, he found that he waa 
extriemely w'ell acquainted with agrieulture, as well 
as truly mdustrious ; and therefore instantly pro- 
posed to settle him in a small farm of his own, which 
happened to be vacant. The poor man received this 
unexpected change in his fortune with tears of joy# 
and every mark of unaffected gratitude; and Mr. 
Melton^ who never wanted geneioaity, insisted upon 
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k««4Bg a skan in hit cttablialmnit i he wmk _ 
posing losapply him with the aeoesaftry iiMtnm»09lK 
of agncuh^re^and a coapla of hofea> to begin ^t» 
rnhnte of hia land, just at th* momaitf* whan Ms. 
Barlow entered; who, when ha had heiurd with th* 
ainceveat pteaswe, the improvtament of tha poor 
maa'a circtuMtancas, begged permiawiom to ahaiftin 
so benevolent an action. * Ihava anaycfMapt michc 
oaw/ said he, * which I can Teiy weU apara* whoac 
mUk will s|HBedily reemit the strength oi these poor 
children ; and I have half a dozen ewaa and % ias» 
irhieh I hope, under Mr. Oampbell's BMaaaenont, 
will ao<m increase to a numerons flock/ Tl|6 poor 
Highlander seemed almost frantic nfith snah a pm? 
ftision of uneicpocted blessiags, and said, ^ that^ 
wished nothina move than to pass the lemaindar ffif 
his days in snch a generons nation, and to bo Wn 
abled^tevhevat least the aentimenta which fvidi 
undeserved generosity had excited/ 

Ac night, Mr.Merton, who was daairoiia»b^ owy 
method, tosnpport the good impressions w^ichhacl 
now taken possession of lV»mmy*a mind^ proposed 
tiiat miss oimmons should f avons them wiA the 
conelnsi<m of the story which she had begun tha 
night before. The young lady instantly compUe^lU 
and then read them 

The Conclusion of 
THE STORY Of SOPHRON AMD TIORAIfES. 

— ^The vonarable Charca eontinuad hit nanatipn 
thus : ' I passed several months among thfi Ava* 
biana> delighted with the aimplieity of their life aM 
the ianooence of their manners : — ^a&d* wpuld to 
Heaven,^ added he, with aaigh* ' that I hiwi nocoptt 
ed their lirlendly invitations, and nevor quitted ta* 
aileneeof their hospilabledeaaKsl How manyscanaa 
slioiild I have avoided, whidi mi these aged «yai 
with tears, and piewo my soul with horror* a« QQMI 
as I reoolleet them 1 i should not have haen wMiMW 
10 sueh a waste of human blood, aov ttaoad the g|% 
dual ruin of my country. I should noi hpva'sMI 
oar towns involved in iamaaj nor mur Mfii^ alvl^ 
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the captives of hil baibamnf.' Bi(^ it iei«L 
vaki for human beings to lepine at the jut deeteee 
of PnMdence, which have eonsigiied every people 
to misery and lervitade that ahaoden viftoeA aiwi 
aittach themaehreeto the panuit of pleaawMk 

' I left Anbia^ with a heart penetrated wUh gratis 
tifide and admiration for its virtnoiisand benevokal 
inhabitants. They dismissed me with every maik 
of kindness and hospitalityj,, guided me ovst thitix 
dreary deserts^ and, at parting, presented me witk 
one of thoie beaoti^ horses, which are the admi- 
intion of all the sorroonding nations*- (I will aofe 
trouble yon with an account of the different eovjiff 
triea which I wandered over in sMrch ef wisdoiB 
and experience.) At length I retumsdt to n^ na<« 
tive city, determined to pass the rest of my life im 
obscority and retirement : for, the result ex all my 
observations was, that he is happiest, who passea 
his time in innocent employments and the obeenr^i 
tion of nature. I had seen the princes and noblee 
of the earth repining in the midst of their splendid 
enjoyments, disgusted with the empty pageantry of 
iheirsitiiation, and wishing, in vain> for the humble 
tnmquiliity of pvivate life : I had visited nuMW «f 
the principal cities in several countries where I had 
travelled ; but I had uniformly observed, that the 
miseries and crimes of mankind increased with thtit 
Biunbcrs : I therefore determined to avoid the gt* 
neral contagion, by fixing my abode in some te* 
qnestered spot, at a distance from the pasiiona and 
parsuits of my fellow-creatures. 

' Having therefore collected the remainder oif ms 
effects, and with Ihem purchased a little faraa aftd 
vineyard in a beautiful and soHtary spot near the 
Ma, I soon afterwards married a virtuous Jfonng 
woman; and, in her society, enjoyed for tevaiM 

Stars as great a dcfpree of tranquillity as geMtrally 
lb to the lot of man. I did not disdain to eseMi 
cise with my own hands the different employmenia 
of agriculture ; for I- thought man was disheiiouMd 
by mat indolenee which renders him a burthen to 
his fe]loupereatiives,not by that industry which la 
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neceMuy to the support of his apecies. I therefore 
sometimes guided the plough with my own hands^ 
sometimes laboured iu a little garden which sup- 
plied us with excellent fruits and herbs; I likewise 
tended the cattle> whose patient labour enabled us 
to subdue the soil^ and considered myself as only 
repayii^f part of the obligations I had received. My 
wife too exercised herself in domestic cares ; she 
milked the sheep and goats^ and chiefly prepared 
the food of the family. 

* Amidst my other employments, I did not en- 
tirely forget the study of philosophy, which had 
charmed me so much in my early youth. I fre- 
quently observed, with admiration, the wisdom and 
eontrivance which were displayed in all the pro- 
ductions of nature, and the perfection of all her 
works. I used to walk amid the coolness and still- 
ness of theevening,feedingmy mind with pleannff 
meditations upon the power and wisdom which have 
originally produced and still support this frame of 
things. 1 turned my eyes upon the earth, and saw 
it covered with innumerable animals, that sported 
upon its surface ; and found, each according to his 
nature, subsistence adapted to his wants : I saw 
the air and water themselves ' teeming with life, 
and peopled with innumerable swarms of insects : 
I saw, that throughout the whole extent of ciea^ 
tion, as far as I was capable of observing it, no- 
thing was waste or desolate ; every thing was re^ 
plete with life, and adapted to support it. These 
reflections continually excited in my mind new 
gfatitude and veneration for that mysterious Being, 
whose goodness presides over such an infinite va- 
riety of beings. I endeavoured to elevate my 
thoughts to contemplate his nature and qualities; I 
however found my faculties too bounded to com- 
prehend the infinite perfections of his nature: t 
therefore contented myself with imperfectly tra* 
eing him in his works, and adoring him as the com- 
mon friend and parent of all his creatures. 

* Nor did I confine mysdf to these ^peculations, 
however sublime and consolatory to tiw himiia 
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.hfiavt* . Destined as we are to inhabit this globe of 
earth, it is oar interest to be acquainted with its 
.nataie and the properties of its prodnctioiis. For 
thisreason, I particularly examined all the vegeta- 
bles which are capable of becoming the food of 
man, or of the various animals which contribute to 
his support: I studied their qualities, .the soi} in 
which tney delighted, and the improvements which 
might be made m every species* I sometimes wan- 
dered among ihe neighbouring mountains, and 
wherever the fidl of rocks, or the repeated violence 
of torrents, had borne away the soil, I considered, 
with silentadmiration, the various substances wbich 
we call by the common name of earth. These I 
used to collect and mingle with the mould of my 
own garden; by which means I frequently made 
useful discoveries in fertilizing the soil, and in- 
creasing the quantity of food. 

< I also considered the qualities of the air wl^ich 
surrounds and sustains all living animals ; I parti- 
cularly remarked the noxious or salutary effects it 
is able to produce upon their constitutions : and, 
.by these means, was frequently enabled to give 
useful counsels to all the neighbourhood. A. la^ge 
. tradt of ground had been formerly deluged by the 
sea; and the waters, finding no convenient vent, 
spread themselves idl around, and converted a 
Urge extent of soil into a filthy marsh. Every 
year, when the heat of summer prevailed, the. at- 
mosphere was filled with putrid exhalations, which 
produced fevers and pestilential disorders among 
the inhabitants. Toudied with compassion for the 
evils which they endured, I persuaded them to un- 
dertake the task of draining the soil, and letting off 
the superfluous waters. This I instructed them to 
do with such success, that, in a short time, an un- 
wholesome desert became covered with the most 
luxuriant harveste, and was deprived of all its 
noxious influence. By thus rendering my services 
useful to my fellow-creatures, I received the purest 
reward which can attend the increase of know- 
ledge ; the oonscioasness of performing my duty. 
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If as geneVM wbd iiiibouiid«d at hu power. , 

^ Amidst these tranqutl and innocent etttployaBnnts, 
my Hfe Itowed gently away like n dear and -tsrdk 
Mream ; I was a stranger to avarieej to amfaitielfty 
and to all the caret which agitate the bulk of mot** 
talt. Alternate labour wid ttody pfeserycd the vi- 
gour both of body and mind : omr wantt were 'i&w 
and eatily gratified ; we chieflv tnbsiated iq>oa the 
Hberal retttmt of the earth* and teldompoiUted our 
table with the bodiet of slaughtered animali. One 
only obild, the unf orttmate girl who <mea her pm- 
servntion to the ooarage of this yoong man, was 
granted to oor prayers : but in her we found enwi^ 
(0 «%xereite all the affectiont of our mindt : we hong 
with ecttaty npon her innooent smiles, and xe- 
mark«d her opening graces with all the.parttalitynf 
parental fondness. At she grewup, her mother in-> 
strutted her in all the arts and employments of her 
sex; whUe I, who already saw the tempest gather 
ing, which has since burst with such fatal f ury up on 
my country, thought it necessary to ann her mind 
with all the firmnett which education can bestow. 
For thit reaton> I endeavoured to give botk her 
mind and body a degree of vigour, imich is sdd^ 
found in the female sex. 

' At toon as Selene (for that wat her name) was 
sufficiently adt anced in stvengdi to be capable of 
the lighter Isbonrt of hntbandry and gardening, I 
employed her at my ccmttant companion; and -^ 
soon acquired a dexterity in all the rustic eatpley* 
ments ; which I considered with equal pleanure and 
admiration. If women are in gene^l fedide botk 
in body and mind, it arises less from nature ihaa 
firott education: toe encourage a vicious indolenct 
and inactivity, which we falsely call delicacy; in- 
stead of hardening their minds by the severer ptia* 
dples of reason and philosophy, we breed them to 
useless arts, which terminate in vinity and sen- 
suaHty. In most of the countries whidh I hadvi- 
'[^^' ^«y ue taught nothing of a^itgher natoc 
than a few jnodulotions of the ^oioey^or nselcm pis- 
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tiisM of thtf body ; thehr tkne it conuaMd m sloth 
or tciflct ; and triflet become the only ofaraait capa^ 
Ue of interestmc ihem. We seem to lorget^ that it 
is upon the qualities of the female sex, that oar own 
domestic comforts, and the education of our chil- 
dten> must depend. And what are the comforts, or 
the education whidi a race of beinn, corrupted 
from their infancy, and unacqaainted with all the 
duties «f iife> axe fitted to bestow? To touch a mu- 
akal instnuhent with useless skill, to exhibit thehr 
naQiral «r affected graces to the eyes.of indoleiit and 
debauched young men, to dissipate their husbands' 
paitrimony in riotous and unnecessary expenses : — 
these are the only arts cultivated by women in most 
of the p6lished nations I had seen. And the ooa* 
sequenoes axe uniformly such as may be expected 
to proceed irom such polluted sources^ — private mi- 
sery and public servitude. 

* But Aeiene's education was regulated by different 
viow>> and conducted upon severer principles ; if 
that can be called twenty, which opens the mind to 
ja eense of mooral and religious duties, and most ef- 
fectuaiUy arms it against the inevitable evils of life. 
With the rising sun she left her bed, and sccempa- 
iiied me to the garden 6r the vineyard. Her little 
hands were employed in shortening the luxurious 
shoots of fruitful trees, that supplied our table with 
wholesome and delicious fruits ; or in 8ui>porting 
the branches of such as sunk beneath their h>ad* 
Sometimes she collected water from a clear and 
eonstant rill that rolled along the vallfiy, and re- 
eniited the force of plants that were exhausted by 
the stin. With what delight did I view her inno. 
cent cheerfulness and assiduity ! With what plea* 
sure did she receive the praises which I gave to her 
skill and industry ; or hear the lessons of wisdon 
and the examples of virtuous women, which I used 
to read her at evening, 6ut of the writings of cele- 
brated philosophers which I had collected in my 
travels. 

* But such a life was too unchequered with misfor* 
tune to last. The first stroke which attacked and al- 
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most destroyed my hopes of good, was the untimelj 
loss of my dear and virtuous wife. The pestUentiu 
heats of aatumn overpowered her tender f rame» and 
raised a consuming fever in her veins: for some 
time she straggled against the diseese ; but at length 
her pare and innocent spirit forsook this evthfor 
ever, and left me, comfortless and forlorn, to moan 
her loss ! 

' I will not, my worthy hosts, attempt to describe 
the inexpressible distress which seized my soul at 
seeing myself thus deserted. There are some philo* 
sophers who aspire to triumph over human feelings, 
and consider all tender affections as disgraced 
weaknesses ; for my part, I have never pretended 
to that degree of insensibility. I have, indeed, op-, 
posed as criminal, that habitual acquiescence in sor- 
row, which renders us unfit for the discharge of our 
duties : but while I have endeavoured to acf, I have 
never blushed at feeling, like a man. Bven now, 
that time has mitigated the keenness of the smart, 
I feel the habitual anguish of an incurable wound. 
But let me rather hasten to relate the few remaining 
events of a uniform, unvaried life, than detain you 
with a useless repetition of my sorrows. 

' Scarcely had time affiorded me a feeble comfort, 
when the recollection of past misfortunes was dboEOM 
extinguished by the new ones which overwhelmed 
my country. The fertile plains of Syria aboonded 
in all the necessaries and conveniences of life : the 
vine seemed to grow spontaneously in every valley, 
and offer its luxuriant produce to every hand : the 
industrious insect, which spins the wonderful sub- 
stance called nUk, out of ito bowels, though lately 
introduced into that part of Asia, seemed to receive 
new vigour from the mildness of the climate : com 
and oil, the noblest fruits, and the most salubrioos 
herbs, were found in the garden of every peasaiit : 
and the herds of cattle and horses which wandeired | 
over our luxuriant pastures, equalled or ifarpassed j 
all I had observed in other countries. But this pro- 
fusion of blessings, instead of being attended with i 
any beneficial effects, produced notlung but » feoU 
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taale for frivoAous emfdoyinent tnd seifiiiality;' 
feastSy and dances, and miitic, the tridtB of playen» 
and exhibitions of buffoons, wefe more attended to 
than all the serious and important cares of life ; 
every young man was a critic in the science of ad- 
justing the folds of his robe, or of giving a studied 
negligence to his hjdr ; every young woman was in- 
structed in every art that serves to consume time or 
endwiger modesty. Repeat to them an idle tale«i 
tiie tricks of a gamester, or the adventures of a sing-* 
ing girl, and every audience listened with mute at^ 
tention to the wotuierfulnarration : but tell them ol 
the situation of their country, the jurretched state ol 
their civil and military discipline, or of the nume* 
rous and warlike tribes of blurbarianswhicb surround 
them; and every auditor would steal away in si* 
le&ce, and leave the uninteresting theme. 

' In such a state of things, it was not long to bs 
expected that mv countrymen would be permitted to 
hold the riches they abused, and wanted firmness to 
defend. A warlike tribe of barbarians burst forth 
from the northern mountains of Asia, and spread 
themselves over our fertile plains, which they laid 
waste like a consuming tempest* After a few inef- 
fectual skirmishes, which only served to expose 
their weakness to the coutMnpt of their enemies^ 
they yielded wiChont opposition to the invader; in 
this, indeed, more wise than to irritate him by » 
fruitless resistance : and thus, in a few weeks, the 
leader of an obscure tribe of barbarians saw himself 
become a powerful monarch, and possessor of .qne 
of the richest provinces of Asia. 

' I was sitting one evening at the door of my cot-s 
tsige> gaaing upon the fading glory of the setting 
son; when a man> of a mi^estic appearance, but 
with something ferocious in his look, attended by 
several others, passed by. As he approached my. 
little garden, he seemed to view it with satisfaction* 
and to unbend the habitual sternness of his look : I 
adced him, if he would enter in and taste the fruits 
with his companions? He accepted my offer ; and,, 
entering into a shady arbouiv.I brought him th« 



mtm ftitAtibU fridt» I cmM fimd, with imlk mA 
•tket rustic 1m, mu:b m my lavm affordadp Bt 
ieened pleased witk his eBAettainmeBt, uid» whei 
lie was departiag, tbatkked me with grest wAkaSStf, 
attd Imde me ask * favear ia, vetnm : ** triiichy" 
added lie, with a eeiiain degfee of conacioospaldc^ 
** yoacaaseafc^ mate too great either for my gra- 
titude or power.^— '* 11," aaafMrvod I (for i ft^aft to 
•aspect that it was Atwacai* the leader of these 
hafbariaas), " your po«er is indeed e^aal to evoiy 
boon, give peace and llherty to mj cemtfsy !*'-«- 
**The first,** tg»id he> ** I have already |iv«ii; aad; 
as to the seeeiid, H- is impossible^ thetr vices and 
eftsniinacy render them incapable of e^ionfing it. 
Men that have neither idvtae> tempesaaee, nerva- 
leoTi can never want a master; even thva^ JLi' 
•aces were to withdraw hia ccnqaeria; tro s ji u . Bat 
•sk again,'' added facy '* something for thysell, and 
let the favcnir be wonhy me t» beatow.^-^'* Hea^ 
Ven,*^ ahsweved I with a smile> '* hasulready ghca 
every thing I can want, when it ga^ve the earth ist- 
tiUty, and me the power to labour. All , t hei i cf stt, 
that I request, O mighty conqueser, is, timt yw« will 
please to order your men to step aside £rom the 
Aewly cultivated gsouad, and not destroy- my vege* 
tebles."^*' By hea«w&l'* said Acsaces, tanuag to 
Ins companions, <« there is somethmg elevated ia 
lAit tranquillity and composure of this maBr*a mmd; 
«nd| were I not Anaa», I sheold bo with pteasors 
Chare:'* He then depacted, but Mdeved me to at- 
tend him the neat dav at die eamp, and gave scirisi 
orders that none of tho-sdiKere ehould aMiest me^ 
or injure my humblo residence. 

«1 attended the great Ataaeas at thetmwhehad 
appointed, and ttavetaed the eoesattpment of his 
tn»ops with adMitatien and regffet.^Thia peosls 
5»« a tribe ef that mighty empis« which is «Jted 
j^Ato, whose inhabitanta have so often issaed 
&om thcnr dejeftefor the eettquisstr and deMrattm 
«* their neighbew». TMe eeumtry extendi to aa 

Barepe and Asia. -The <^lmate la eoM in wiaier,r 
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and the esrth fmr aeveval lUMiUit c<HN»td Vkh 
mow; but in samm^it feels the entiYeaing in* 
flnence of the mm, uid for that rcMOB it ptstenerf 
of an amariBg degree of fertility. 9«t> a* the in* 
liabitanu live remote from the teio a«d poaaeaafew 
navigable nven, they are little acquainted vith 
agriculture or the arts of life. Inatead of tnuting 
to the increaae of their fiekk for food> they raiae 
prodigioiu herda of cattle and horsM in the foxwi- 
ant paatwea which every where abonnd* The Scy» 
ihiana. like the AralnaiiSy wandcf over theae im* 
VMnae apacee without a fixed or pemanent lesi* 
denoe. By the aide of lakca and riven, where the 
▼erdare ia more coaatant, and the vegetation 
stronger* they goierally encamp^ vntil the heata of 
the aommcr compel them to ascend the moimf aina» 
and aeek a cooler residenee. Their honaea are 
compoaed of alender polea covered wkh akina or a 
coaiae cloth* and theref<»e easily erected* or takm 
down and stowed in waggons* for the convenience 
•f transporting them in their marches. Their diet 
ia anawerable to the poverty of their habiiatiena. 
They milk their herds* and* above aU* their maraa; 
i^d preaerve the produce in large bottles for montha 
tofcther. Thia aour and homely meas is to them 
the greatest dainty* and eomposea the chief of their 
nonriahment: to thia they add the flceh of their 
cattle and horses* which they kUl* when afflicted 
with diaaaae* but rarely in health. 

' Thb is the simple and unifoim life of all the 
Sevthians : bat thia aiaoplicity reuderathem fomti* 
dable to all their neighboora* and uresntible in war. 
Unaoftenad by «aae or laxniy* anaoqai^intcd with 
the attiAcial wants of life* theae nationa paaa their 
lives in manly exerdsea and matieea^Moymcntai 
but hofsenianahip ia the greateat pride and pain ion 
0f their aoaJa; nor is there an inoividnal who doea 
ntt at iMNt peaseas several of theae noble animala; 
which* uuMgh aaaall in aiae* are admirably adapted 
far the fatiguea of war and the cbaae^ aad endowed 
With ineomparable swiftnesa. As to the Scythians 
thon«elraa* they eaeel all ether national ualcaa it 
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be the Anibft, in their courage and address in lid* 
ing: wiU&oat a tadd1e> and even a bridle, their 
Toang men will vault upon an unbacked courser, 
and keep their seats in spite of all hisyiolent efforts, 
till they have rendered him tame and obedient to 
their will. In their militarv expeditions the^ nei- 
Uier regard the obstacles ox nature, nor the incle- 
mencies of the season : and their horses are accus- 
tomed to traverse rocks and mountains with a faci* 
lity that is incredible. If they reach a river, instead 
<rf waiting^or the tedious assistance of boats and 
bridges, the warrior divests himself of his clotfaei 
and arms, which he places in a bundle upon the 
horse's back, and then, plungii^ into the stream, 
eonducts him over by the nridle. Even in the midst 
of winter, when the hatred of other nations rives 
wav to the inclemencies of the season, the ScjrUiisBi 
follows his military labours j and rejoioes to see the 
earth thick covered with frgst and snow, because it 
affords him a solid path in his excursions : neither 
the severest cold nor the most violent storms can 
check his ardour. Wrapt up in the thick furs of ani- 
mals,the patient horseman pursues bis march , while 
all his food for weeks together is comprised in « 
little b^ of seeds or com. Javelins, and bows and 
arrows, are the arms which these people are taught 
from their infancy to use with surprismg dexterity: 
and, no less dai^rous when they fly than when 
they charge the enemy inf ront, they are accustomed 
to shoot with an unerring aim at their pursuers, and 
turn the fortune of the battle. — Such men are 
scarcely to be conquered by the efforts of the most 
powerful nations or sovereigns ; and therefore, the 
proudest conquerors of the world have 6dled in 
their attempts to subdue them. 

' Darius, one of the greatest kings which the vast 
empi^ of Persia ever obeyed, onee attempted the 
eK|Mok, and had nearly perished in the attq^ipt. He 
advanced Vith a po werfdl anny, but ill prepared for 
such an expedition, into the Scythian wastes. The 
inhabitants, well acquainted with the moat eftectaal 
jnethods of defence, transported tl^eir f amSifls end 
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hittd9 into the interior parti of the eoantry, uul 
moimtiiig their fleetest hones, seemed to fly before 
the monarch ; who« infatuated with pride and confi« 
denoe, pursaed the chase for several days, until he 
found himself in the midst of solitary deserts t»* 
tally destitute of all that human wants require* 
where his annv could neither advance nor retire, 
without equal danger of perishing by thirst and fap 
mine. When the Scythian horsemen saw him thus 
involved, theybeean to checlc their speed : instead 
of flying, as usual, they hemmed him in on every 
side, and harassed the army with continual attacks. 
It was then they sent a present to the Persian king, 
the mysterious meaning of which increased the te»* 
xors of hissituati<m. A Scythian, mounted upon a 
jfiery steed, entered the camp at full speed, and, re« 
gardless of danger or opposition, penetrated even to 
the roval tent, where Darius was holding a council 
with his nobles. While they were all amasedat 
this extraordinary boldness, the man leaped lightly 
from his horse, and, placing a little bundle upon 
the ground, vaulted up again with inconceivable 
agility, and retired with the same happjr expedition* 
llie curiosity of the monarch made him instantly 
order the packet to be examined, which contained 
only a mouse, a bird, a fish> and a bundle of ar* 
rows. Silence and astonishment for some time 
seized the assembly ; till, at length, the king observ* 
ed, that he thought the present which the Scythi- 
ans had sent, could signify nothing but their sub* 
mission to his arms. « The mouse,'' said he, *'mnsi 
represent the earth, because he resides in holes 
which he digs in the soil ; the fish inhabits the wa^ 
ter, and the bird resides in air : by sending me, there- 
fore, all these various animals, they mean to signify 
that they resign theb air> their waters^ and their 
earth, to my dominion : nor is the bundle of arrows 
more difficult to be explained ; these constitute their 
principal defence, and, by sending them to an ene« 
my, they can intimate nothing but terror and sub« 
mission." — All who were present, applauded this 
discourse of the monarch, excepting Gobrias, amaa 
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of aincolaT wisdom and etfpttrieiMe; wW, wh« ke 

waspreucd to dtclare his sendments, apote to 

Kim tkui: " It «• with the giwitest t«lac*aattcc, O 

king, that I find myself eom|Maied to explain gge 

pMsemta of vat enemies in a very diflfefWit laa^Mier. 

That the Scythiaa»> who have hitherto ekewB «o 

marks either of fear or submianon, should, on. a 

sndden> feel so great a tenw of the Persian awM, 

I canaot easUy believe; moM especiaUy when! 

eonnder, Uiat our anny ia very mach rednced hy 

the distresa it has snfifeiad, and environed on every 

side by the enemy, whose boldness visibly iwseaaes 

with our necessities. What, therefore, I should 

inler from this eKttnordinary present is this: tlwy 

intimate that, unless, like the moose, you cim d^ 

your MBsage thtdngh the ewth, or skim the air 

hkethe bird, or glide through waters with the ish, 

ytmshaU certainly perish by the Scjrthian arrows^ 

^9ueh was the senament of Gobrias, and all the 

Msembly was struck widi the evident tr&th of Ui 

interpretation; and the king himself bega n toper * 

eeive and repent his rawness; instead, therefore, 

of advaasing f axther into deserts whieh affMnied np 

lubsisteaoe, he resolved to attempt a relareat : this, 

however, he was not able to efiect, without the loss 

of the greatest part of his troops, who perished by 

diiMt and famine, and the cobtintted attacks of the 



enemy. 



* Mor waa ihe expedition of LvsimnehuB, another 
powerful king, against this people, less memors^ 
or less unfortunate. His army was defeated, and he 
kimaelf taken prisoner: but, instead of meeting with 
that cruelty whidi we are accustomed to expect 
from barbarians, he experienced the greatest mo- 
deration and humuuty from his conquerors. The 
general of the Scythians invited his captive to a 
solemn ^stival, in which he took care to assemble 
evny circumstance of luxury and magnificence 
which prevails in polished nftttions. The most ex- 
quisite meats were served up to table, and themo^, 
generous urines sparkled in golden bowls of the ex< 
aetesr workmauship, Ly simaehua wtts equally de« 
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liBhiiii with tk« «l^pMMo-of Um rapast find th* p^p- 
lifeHMM •£ the«Htertai]idr: b«rt he wm •xtrenieiy 
•vrpiiMd, tlAt* iaatoftd of shanag in the feast, or 
•vcm batting doim at tabW» ^he Sejthian laader i*- 
poted JatiM oornet of a taut, upon the bara ground, 
and aatiafied hia hunger with the SMOt coarse and 
tmUiuury Uaep ptepavad with gll the sunplioity «€ 
kiB Cflwatry'a amiiiaffa. When the antertaiawent 
waa jniahad, he asked I^aiflMMsfaus, which method 
•ol-life appaatad to hita tibe most agreeable 7 Lyai- 
maidMs fiooid not oonceal his preference of the moip 
jreiaed and lazuviooa dainties, <Hr his dislike of the 
^ktythaaa dial. <' If, therefore,'' replied his gfi- 
jMTOaa boat, ^* joa feel so great aoontraapt for what 
jthis conalry prodoeea, and so atrong a preference 
fortha productions of joar own; whathut madness, 
O Idiig, can have tempted you to c<«ie ao far ilt 
•aderto aabdoe men tint Uyo in a manner von da- 
•piae ? Is It not much greater wisdom to be co«- 
•tentted with thcac Adyantagea^ which yon price ao 
iughly, than to expose them to a certain hasard, for 
-die chaaceaf acqaiiiag what would afford no pleft- 
cnaor satiafactaoat JBut let this lesson b^ safi* 
caant to teach yoa modexatioa. A country which 
paadaeea nothins but iron ia not easily, conquered; 
amr arc amn, tnio hava been from their iafanov 
nmiBd to every hardship, to be Taaquished by curl- 
ed and perfumed soldiers, who cannot live without 
hatha, siad amaic, and daify feasts. 3e contented, 
tbarefore, for the future, to number the Scvthiana 
aaeng year friends ; and rather pray that the goda 
awylwep them in ijpioraace of the cuperiority^af 
yaonr method of liring, lest ft desire ox tasting it 
afaoahl tempt them to desert their own country and 
invade vours.^' With this disaourse he generously 
raatiad Lysimachus to liberty, and suffeced him to 
land back the shattered remaina of his numerous 

• ^ Buch waa the nation which had invaded ^|yria, 
and. easily triumplied tirtM the efforta of aa eifemi*' 
siaia4iriA pawauika poople^-^Aa I paaiad thnNagk 
thf camp, I waa lalQBiBhcdat the order and rcgi^ 



larity WMch lifeyaiied unoiig the«B baibifriwii: 
ISome wew exefcwing their hones in the mimic »• 
twesentation of ft battle ; part fled with «J«w»d»W; 
speed, while the rest pursued, and darted blunted 
javelins at their antagonists. Yet even those wUo 
fled, wouldfrequently torn uponthcir pawu<ars, snd 
make them repent their rashness. Some, while tfte» 
hoxses were running in full speed, wouid vwiUtro«» 
off their backs to others that accompanied them; 
some would gallop by a mark erected for toeir «- 
lows, and, when they had passed it a Gonsiderable 
way, turn themselves round upon their horses, und 
transfix it with ai\ unerring aim. I saw many who 
Vaulted upon their horses, and placed themselv«s 
between two naked swords, which would have given 
them certain death, had they swerved ever so little 
from the just direction. In another part ot the 
camp, T observed the children, who imitated all the 
actions of their fathers, and bended tittle bows 
adapted to their strengdi, or guided horses of an i» 
ferior stature along the plain. Their women were 
-indeed inferior to the Syrians in beauty and ele- 
gance, but seemed to be of a more robust consti- 
tution, and more adapted to produce and educate 
•warriors. I saw no gold, no jewels, no vun and 
costly apparel ; but all seemed busy in domestic 
xares, preparing the food of their families, orteut* 
ing upon their infants. 

• 14* length I reached the royal tent, which scsxcety 
differed from the rest in its structure or simpUcily ; 
ftnd was immediately introduced to the great Arsaeei. 
Ue received me with a courtesy which had nothing 
m'A 'f *>arf*tt in It, seated me fanaliwly by his 
V^^' *?<* «»tered into a long conversation with me, 
upon the lawa, and manners, and customs of the dif- 




S^?udwil??™^^*°^'^**- Unbiassed by the ma-of 
Ia3rest?hll^^***7^ acquire in citiea.e^enfroinosr 
m"ni^s wbi^^^ unincttmbered by forma andoen- 

Pen^t^'^^^r^^*-^ 

r- ^**"**v^«»enMuiae»,h»ie«medtopoi' 
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•Mi a OMiuiLtnHgjr of soul which nftver miiMd the 
jnaik : natuzft m Um ha«l {MNKhicad the same effects 
.lihsfe Biiidy and philoaophv- do in othen. Bm what 
aaased. ma more than alU was ta find this Scythian 
idkief aa wett acqaaiated arith the atate and conse- 
^p oi ice eC m» maaaaen, aa if he had paaaed hie life 
on Chneoe or Sjrnaj; iaetead of the plaina and foresle 
af l|ia o vn domain. He entntalaed a tooled coit* 
tempt for ail the arts which aoftea the body and 
•auad^ under the pveteaee ef adding tffthe eleganeiea 
iOf life^ theaoy he said, ware more effeacioas a^nta 
%o redooemen toalavery, than the awoida and artowa 
iOf their anemica. 

, * One day I lemeaiber that some ef o«ir priaeipal 
men> judging of the mind of their ooa<{aerov by their 
^wtkf broagnt to him a celriwated dancer ^ who, at 
4ihattinM, engaged the whole attentiea of oar city, 
•and seemed ta interest h mach more ihmx the loas 
ai Ubarty. This man, who did not doabt that he 
ahaald enefaant the soul of a S^thian bmhariaa^ by 
tha sama arts which had earaptnred his refined ao- 
dioacaaat home> exerted himielf with an agility that 
ealorted the loudest applaasefrom all the spectatoia 
bat Arsaees. At lengtbyoae of our ooaatrjFmen took 
the liberty of. asking the monatefa, what he thought 
•f thta extraordinary paifMmance? ^I think,^ le- 
l^d he, coldly>'< that it would gain him great evedit 
among a nation of meakeya/'--sAjkothei time, he 



peeaeat at the exhibitions of a eelebrated musi- 
\, who was lepnted to possess umivajled skill in 
playing sof^ and melting tones up<m the lyre, jlll 
tha audience seemed to feel the laiaence of his ait, 
by thair hMMtienlate marmuxs of admiiataon, and 
Ifaa lanauiihiag postures ef their bodies. When the 
cshibiaon was finished, the muskiaa advanced, 
amid the united plaudits of the audianee, aa if to 
aaceiTe tha jasttnbate of approbation frona Arsaces : 
btti-he, with a stdm look, said to him >•* Friend, I 

Cffoaii (hee to play eirery idght before the Syrians t 
Et«f thy lyte is ever heard tO' aeund in the pieaenee 
•l^asy fiieythiana, I denounce eertain death fbr the 
."— Aseiher time aa ottcioaa^tMon ef our 
82 
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city introdtieed to him, with gre«t solemnity, tm$ 
. men, whose talents he Msured him were muNipiaUed 
in their different professions. The one, he ssid, 
adjusted hur with such dexterity, that he coolil 
give an artificial beauty to every countenance ; and 
die other possessed such unrivalled skill in cooking 
a repast, tnat even the soberest guest was tempted 
to commit intemperanee. " My soldiers,^' replied 
Arsaces, ** are accustomed to adjust their locks with 
the point of their arrows, nor does our nation con- 
sider a bloated paunch, and an unwieldy shape, as 
any acoonmlishment in warriors:. all, therefore, diat 
I can do for these gentlemen, is^ to depute one of 
them to comb my horse's tail, and the other to- feed 
the hogs of the army/' 

' After I had conversed some time with this bai^ 
barian chief, who heard me with the greatest atten* 
tion, the hour d refreshment for the army approach- 
ed,, and I was preparing to retire ; but the generri 
stopped me with a smile, and told me, I bad already 
entertained him with the greatest hospitality* and 
that therefore it was just that I should stay and taste 
the Scythian food. A bit of dried flesh, whidb I 
afterwards found was that of a horse, some sowv 
coagulated milk with an infusictn of certain herbs, 
thickened with a coarse kind of flour, were then 
brought in, and placed upon the ground. I hft4 
learned, during my travels in different conntries,to 
discard the false antipathies which so many nations 
entertain against the diet as well as manners of each 
other. Whatever is adapted to support life is propo* 
for the food of man *, habit will reconoile us to every 
kind of food ; and he that can accustom himself ts 
be the most easily contented, is happiest, and beat 
prepared for performing the duties of life. I there- 
fore placed myself by Uie side of Arsaces, nnd fed 
without any visible repugnance upon a diet, whidi 
would have excited abhorrence iatheminds of all mv 
countrymen. With them it was a work of the tmui- 
est importance to settle the formalities of « meal • 
to contrive a new and poignant sauce, to oombiae 
pontraiy flwours in a pickle, to stinmlate the JMted 
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appetite to new ezertioiM, till reason end evtrr thing 
hiunen sunk onder the andigested maaaof food, were 
riBckoned the highest e£fbrts of genine: even the 
nugistrate did not blush to display a greatet knoW'> 
ledge of cookery than of the laws; the debates of the 
eenate itself was often suspended by the fear of los* 
ins a repast ; and many of our generals prided them- 
selves more on the arrangement of their tablet^ than 
the martial evolution of their troops. 

' After we had eaten some time, Arsaces asked 
me what I thought of the Scythian method of living? 
** To speak my sentiments,^ said I, '* it is more for^ 
midabie to your enemiea, than agreeable to your 
friends." He smiled atmysineerity^and I departed: 
hut from this hoar he distinguished me with maike 
of peculiar favour, and admitted me to all his coun- 
cils. This envied mark of distinction gave me no 
other pleasure than as it sometimes enabled me to 
be useful to my unhappy countrymen, and mitigate 
the rigour of their conquerors. Indeed, while the 
g*eat Arsaces lived, his love of justice and order 
w«re so great, that even the conquered were safe 
from all oppression : the peasant pursued his useful 
labours, unterrified by the march of armies* or, un- 
solicited, brought the produce of his* fields to a vo* 
luatary market: merchants from all the neighbour- 
ing nations crowded to our ports, attracted by the 
Ofder and justice which were enforced in every part 
of Arsaces' dominies : and even the vanquished 
themselves, defended from oppression and protected 
in their possessions, considered the success of the 
Scythians latber as a salutary revolution^ than as a 
barbarian conquest. 

• 8ueh was the pleasing prospect of affiurs ; when 
an unexpected disease, the consequence of unre* 
mittad exertions, put an end to the glorious life of 
our conqueror ; and with him perished all hopes of 
safety or happiness to the S}rrian8« His authority 
alone was capable of restraining so many need^ 
chieftains, so many ^victorious barbarians : the spi>* 
lit of rapine and plunder, so long repxest^ b^an now 
to ipread through all the army: every offioer wa* 
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i«i md<p€iidl«nt (prvaat^tlNit tuled inthxlef|^tie ««-* 
tbocityy aikd pimialied, «• nbeUioB, tlM leaat ap p »t 
iidon to httwiil. Th% 6eMs«ei« nowsKin^l^*' 
thecitie»plundered,the indiMkxiovs peaaants d ! ii > €« 
«irBy like berdt.of o«ttle> to labour for the capcioa: 
of afcifceliBg mattsM^wr sold in diataat vegion* •• 
slave*. N«witwaathattlieiBiMi«blaandkai«aa«4 
3]niaxw.b^(a& to Sad, that the xicbea iducfa tfaajr ■« 
much esteemed wet* but the oaaaea of thehr num^ ' 
i fc t te ad of beiag hutnuntiital to their lalety^— The 
poor, accuctomed to hardahip, ha.Te little to feaf ' 
amid the vidiattudea of life ; Uie brave ca& alwajrs ' 
find ft Tefii|e in their own vatonr : bat all the bitter* ' 
neaa of exife^feeBce is roaorv e d for those who hnv« ' 
neither ooun^ to defend what they moat valiMl^- 
nor ftnrtaliade to bear the loss* 

' To iacteaas the weight of oar misfortaneif new * 
tiibes of baihana&s^ atcmcted bvthe aucceaa of- 
their coontxyment issued from their deaetts, and ' 
hastened to share theepoil. Butmfiine admitt nai 
faith or fMrtaeiship ; and it was notlong befiwe til* 
vanouished beheld their ootttpierors animated hf 
itnpfaeabk rage against each other> and snlienng ' 
in turn the viobnce and erueltics tbeyhad inflisted* 
- 'At UnfUhp one of the principal officers of Ana* 
cesy who is said originally to have descended fnAn 
the mountain which you inhabit^ was imisedioem- 
nixe by the successful efforts of his soldiera. B** 
haa already attacked and destroyed aU hiaeompe^ 
titoca^ and assembled under his banners theremain* 
der of their forces. TtgyraMai (for thus he ia named) 
possesses all the courage and activity of Amaceftt 
but he is destitute of his generosity and elemency* • 
Hn ambition is vast and boandleos } he grasps it 
universal empire, and reioices to acatter rain ent' 
destruction in his way t he has ahreadywolgeeted idl 
the Bsaritime cities that derive their origin horn 
Greece, together^witfa the fertile tdaina of Syiia. 
These mountains, inhabited byaMd and hatdy: 
race of nien,now present a banicr to his entisfttria.' 
ing spirit ; and I am assured he already mediStei' 
theconqwMt, Hissgldiegaaredraim togtth e r fa ifc' 
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e^mry put ; they fwarm like niTeaiag woItm aloag 
tlwMds 1 and ^lothini^ can etcaM their fury. Ilk 
'Mdn did I think myself safe in the hunble obeea* 
rity of my cottajre, and the reputed lavow of th« 
griat Axeaecs. Yesterday, a lawless hand , not eo&« 
tented wiA deetroying my hanreat and plididefin^ 
my litde property, seized my danger and me, mna 
dnfged us away in chains. What farther iiynrieSy 
wfant farther iasuhs we iinght ha^e snffsted, it is 
impoaaible.to determine ; since Heaven was pleased 
to e£febt our delitcraace when we had least reasott 
tovzpeetiC 
- 8«ch was tiie hktory of Chares, which Sophioii 
aad his faodly listened to with i^oed stttention. 
When he had finished, the fnther of Sophron aniii 
eoKbraced the Tenerabie stranger, and assured him 
of a& the safety which their mountains eould he^ 
stow. Bat, added he, if so imminent a danger is 
nenr, it behoves us to consult for the geneml safety :~ 
let us assemble all our friends and neighbours, that 
they m«y consider whether life is of more eonse*- 
qmace than liberty; nnd, if they determine to re* 
tain that freedom which they have received from' 
their aaeestors, by what means it may foe best de-' 
fended. Sophron then immediately went Out, and, 
IMeendhsg a neighbouring rock, thus shouted out in, 
« voies which echoed over the neighbouring tml*' 
leys s ' Arm, O ye inhabitants of Lebanon, and in- 
slwly meet in council ; for a powerful invader is 
near, and threatens you with death or slavery l'^ 
This sound was instantly repeated by all who heard' 
it; so that in a short time the intelligence was dis*' 
persed to the very confines of the country. 
~ II wM not long before a numerous assembly was 
ctiBveued. The aged appeared with all the miyes*" 
tic dignity of wisdom and experience ; their toun-^ 
tetfhnoes, indeed, indicated the ravages ^f time, buf 
temnertnce and exercise had preserved them from' 
^e loathsome diseases which gr6w on luxury and 
iadolenco. They were attended by their sens in all 
the pride of youth and vigour, who rushed along in^ 
iMn^ ttvA swBinedto breathe deliberate rage and 
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vaconqaefable oppotition. When thejr were all a*- - 
■emblcNlon a spadoos plain, Sophron rose, and> 
with a beeoming modesty, reeited the adventoxes 
of the preceding night, and the alarming intelli* 
goice he had just received. He had scarcely 
finished, before a general cry of indignation borst 
imanimously from the whole assembly. When it 
had a little subsided, a venerable old man, whose 
beard, white as the snow upon the summits of the 
mountains, reached down to his middle, slowly 
arose, and, leaning upon his staff, spoke thtw : 
*' Ninety years have I tended my flocks amid these 
mountams; and during all that time I have never 
seen a human being who was bold enough to pro* 
pose to the inhabitants of Lebanon, that they should 
fear death more than infamy^ or submit to the vas- 
sals of a tyrant*" At this, a second cry, which 
seemed to rend the very heavens, was raised, and 
farther deliberation judged unnecessary, except 
upon the most effectual means of defence. For this 
purpose, the aged. and more experienced retired to 
a little distance to consult. They were not long in 
their deliberations ; it was unanimously agreed^ 
that all who were able to bear arms should ht cm* 
bodied, and wait for the approach of the 'enemy^ 
within the boundaries of their own mountains* 
The nature of the country, always rough, and in 
many parts inaccessible, would aobrd them, they 
thought, sufficient advantii^es even against the more 
numerous and better disciplined troops of the in* 
'vader : and, by the common consent of all, Sophxon 
was named the general of his country, and invested 
with supreme authority for its defence* 

When these measures had been resolved upon, the 
assembly dispersed, and Sophronwas left alone with 
Chares, It was then the stranger thus accosted him 
with a deep sigh : * Bid success, O virtuous So« 
phron, depend entirely upon the justice of the cause, 
or upon the coun^e and seal of its defenders, I 
should have little doubt concerning the event of the 
present contest : for, I can truly say, that inidl the 
various countries I have visitea>my «yes hnve never 
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men a more martial race than I have this day be* 
iield assembled ; nor can I doubt that their senti- 
ments correspond to their appearance. AIU there<* 
fote, that can be effected by patience, activity, and 
dauntless conri^, will be achieved by year conn-^ 
tcymen in defence of their liberty. But war, unf or* 
tunately, is a trade* where long experience fre- 
quently confers advantages which no intrepidity eaa 
balance. The troops which are now approaching, 
have been for years inured to the practice of 
slanghter, they join to a courage, which defies every 
danger, a knowledge of every fraud and subtilty 
which can confound or baffle an adversary. In bodily 
stren^h, in numbers, yourcountrymen are superior ; 
even m courage, and the contempt of danger, thev 
are probably not inferior to their enemies ; but such 
axe the fatw effects of military skill and discipline, 
that I dread the event of a combat with such an 
army and such a leader.' 

* Alas I' answered Sophron, 'how well do the ma« 
tare reflections of your wisdom accord with my pre- 
siding fears ! I know that my countrymen will 
perform every thing that can be effected by men in 
their situation ; and that thousands will generously 
sacrifice their lives rather than abandon the cause 
they have undertaken to defend ; yet, when I con- 
sider the superior advanti^es of our enemies, my 
fears are no less active than vour own. This con- 
solation, however, remains, that I shall either see 
my countiv victorious, or avoid the miseries which 
wiU attend her ruin.' 

^ Hear me, then,' replied Chares. ' The virtues 
of your friends, my own obligations to yourself, and 
the desire I feel to oppose the career of mad tmhU 
tion, conspire to wrest from me a dreadful secret, 
which I have hitherto buried in my own bosom, and 
had determined to conceal from the knowledge of 
mankind. I have already told you that, much of 
my lifis has been dedicated to the acauisition of 
knowledge, and the invest^ation of the laws of na- 
ture. Kot conUnted with viewing the appearances 
of things, aa they strika oar senses, I have cndea. 
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vovred tQjKiMtnitq into the 4ec(pQr leoeMeA ol 99^ 
tve* and to diacover those secrets which Mr« eon* 
ceided from the greater part of mankind. For this 
puipoea, I have tried innumerablie experiments eon- 
cenung the manner in which bodies act i^Kin each 
other : I have sabmitted the plants, the atonce, the 
minenUs^ which surround us> to the violence it all 
eonsumiug fires ^ I have examined their stractnie^ 
fuad the different principles which compose them* 
with the patient labour and peflseverance of a long 
life. In the course of these mquiries, X have mnde 
many curious and important discoverits^ Imt oas 
above the rest« which I wiU now impart under thre 
promise of eternal and inviolable secrecy. Know* 
then, tlmt I have found out an easy andexpeditioua 
combination of common materials^ the cffBNOt ni 
which is equal or superior to the most Mieat and 
4estiuetive agents in nature. Keithertae proudest 
city can maintain its walls, nor the stroogeiA castle 
its bulwariis, against the irresistible attacks of this 
extraordinary composition. Increase but the quatf> 
tity^ and the very rocks and mountaine will be torn 
a9under»with a violence that equals that oCearthf> 
quakes. Whole aroaies, proud el their tr>«mpba» 
tiMiy be in an instant scattered and destroyed^ like 
the summer's dust before the whirlwind : and. what 
increases the prodigy, a single man may securely 

give death to thousands. — ^This composition I have 
itherto concealed, in pity to the miseries ef man* 
hind : b«kw since there appears no other method of 
preserving the virtuous inhabitants of these moon* 
tains from trlavery and ruin, I am determined to em- 
ploy itin their defence. Give orders, therefore, thai 
a certain anmb^ of your countrymen provide me 
with the ingredients that I shall iadicnte, and ex» 
pect the amplest success from your «wn valour, a^ 
sisted by such powerful auxiliaries/ 

Sophron said eveiy thing to Chares which atch an 
nnexnected mark of oonfidenoe deserved, and in^ 
stantly received bis orders, and prepared to execute 
them with the greatest alacrity. Charea» metn. 
while^ was. indefatigable in the execnlion of his 
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pfojeet : and it wm not lon^ bef ote be fatd prepared 
a sufficient quantity to provide for the common de« 
fence. 

Tigranee now approached with the rage and. eon* 
fidence of a lion that inTades a flock of domettie 
ftnitoals. He had long foi^otten all the ties which 
attach men -to the place of their birth ; and neither 
time nor distance nad been able to extinguish the 
haitred he had conceived to Sophron. Scarcely did 
he deign to send an ambassador before his army : 
lie^ however, dispatched one with an imperious 
message, requiring all the inhabitants of Lebanon 
to submit to his victorious arms, or threatening them 
>irith the worst extremities of war. 

When the ambassador returned, and reported the 
fixed determination of Sophron and his countrymen^ 
he was inflamed with rage, and ordered his army to 
advance to the attack. They mardied without opp 
position till they entered the mountainous districta, 
wikere all the bravest inhabitants! were ranged in 
arms to meet the invader. Then arose the noise ol 
¥^ar and the clang of arms^ then man encountered 
tean^ and wounds and death were seen on every 
aide. The troops of Tigranes advanced in eloee 
arr^« with long protended spears; the inhabitants 
of ljeban<m were more lightly armed, and, with 
invincible courage, endeavoured to break the formi* 
dable battalion of their enenues. They rushed with 
lory upon die dreadful range of weapons, and even 
wounded and dying, endeavoured to beat down 
their points, and open a way to their companions. 
- dophron was seen consfncuous in every part of the 
fleld, encouraging his companions with his voice» 
imd more by his actions. 'Wherever he turned his 
•teps, he was followed by the bravest youth of his 
party; and there the efforts and the slaughter were 
always greatest. Five times, covered with blood 
and dust, he made a desperate charge uponi the 
teoops of Tigranes, and five times did he foree his 
teavest soldiers to give ground. At length the su* 
perlority of discipline Mid experience bc«an to pre* 
Tftii over ibm generoui, but more unequal t&ixU itf 
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Um liainultak The vettvttfs of Tignme* {Mvonv* 
•d their edinuUse* end presaed 4ke eiieni^ with n^ 
doubled vigoar. 

Thit was the deciiive moment wbid^ Chafes had 
fe wii e eii «m1 pMvideU for: in att instant the baadt 
of Lebanon retteaik hj the orders of Sophron, willi 
n pBeeipttattioft boidering vsen aigbt. Tigvaaeit 
sapposiiishlmBelfcertainofiriaorjyocdeta his troops 
to advanee and decide the fortane of the battle »—f 
bat, while they are rasUy prepariAf to ob«^» « sod" 
denaoise is heard that eqnals the hmdest thundn^ 
the eauli iuelf trembles with a convalsive motaoa 
■Bder theirleet* then bursts asunder with a vio- 
lenoe that nothing can resist ! Haadreds are in aa 
sastaat swallowed up, or dashed asainst zocks>imd 
jBisorably destroyed 1 Meaawhile^ all nature seam 
40 be convulsed around; the rooks theiuMlTOS an 
♦ et n from their solid base, and, with their eaoimnm 
£nifnieats,omsh whole bands of miserable wretches 
beneath I Okmds of smoke obsewo the field of bat* 
tie* and veil the ooasbataau in a dreadful shadoi 
srhkh ts^lrasa time to time, dispelled by teshes st 
destraotive fire! Such a succession of hoiiosi 
daimted even the moat brare : scarcely cvold the 
troopa of Lebawm^ who had been pTCf^scred to exo 
peot asan extraordinary inteiposHion» asaintain 
their poet, or. behold the spectacle of their enemas 
min ; but the bands of Tigranes were slaruck with 
the wildest consternation^ and fled with trembling 
steps overthe fisM. And nowtheae (Mrodigies wen 
suoDseded by an awful intenral of quiet; the peals 
W bwrttiag thunder were no longer hoards the li^t> 
aiags ceased to flash, the ousts that darkened thi 
•oene were roltod away, and diooovvred the varioad 
fbrtanes of the fis^. Then the voioe of Sophroa 
was heardy exhorting his compaaiona to pursue ths 
ffsgitSvas and com^te their vittbnr. They rushsd 
forward like «agry lien to the chase : bat all lOv 
•istaace was at an end ; and Sophrea, who now 
perosived that the enemy was ixretrievably hrokeiw 
checked the ardour of his men* and ontreated them 
aospaaethsTvaqfoished. The? obeyed his voisti 
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§mA, alter lunriiig chaskl them beyond t&e Mmoift 
bo«nd«rice of Lraanon^ Tetumed m trittniph«mid 
the pvaises and accUaationt of tb«ir jovnd ftoai* 
lies, whom ther liad pretexted fvoot 8iav«rv by 
. their valoar. niej then examiiwd the field of bal* 
tie ; and, collecting all who had tmy remains «f 
Mfe, they treated them with the greatest huoianitT. 
Mading up their wounds, and adminiBtering to va 
dkstT necessities. 

Among the thlekest dead was loimd the hveatUesa 
body of TwraneSy miserably shattered and disfigur- 
ed, bat still exhibiting evident marks ol passimi 
and ferocity. Sophion coa?d not behold, without 
compassion^ the niend of his eariy years, asnd the 
companion of his yoathful sports. * ^nhappymanlf 
said he, ' thoa hast, at length, paid the price of 
thine ungoveamable ambition! fitowmv^ better 
would it have been to have tended thy flocks npon 
the mountains, than to have biased an angry me^ 
teor, and set for ever amid the curses of thy coun- 
try *.' He then covered the body with a miHtnry 
vesti and ordered it to be honourably burned upon 
a mighty funeral-pile which was prepared for all 
the dead. 

The next day, an immense quantity of speS was 
collected that had been abandoned by the troopS ef 
Tigranes in their flight. The simple inhi^ltanti of 
Lebanon, the greater part of whom had never been 
beyond the limits of their mountains, were«8tonish<» 
ed at such a display of luxury and magnificenee. 
Already the secret poison of sensuality and avarice 
began to inflame their hearts, as they gaaed on 
costly hangings, enriched with geld and silver, on 
Persian carpets, and drinking-vessels of the moft 
exquisite workmanship : already had they begun to 
differ about the division of these splendid trifles; 
when Sophron, who marked the growing mischief 
and remembered the fatal effects whidi Chares had 
described in his travels, rose, and proposed to his 
countrymen, that the arms of their conquered ene^ 
mies should be carefully preserved for the public de-. 
fence j bat that tXi the rest of the spoil should bo 
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consumed apon the f aneral*pile piepared for the 
4tad, lest the simplicity of the inhalntants of Le^ 
banon should be corraptedy and the happy equality 
lund union which had hitherto prevailed among 
them, be interrupted. This proposal was instantly 
•pplaudedby all the older and wiser part of the as* 
sembly, who rejoiced in seeing the evils averted 
which tiiey had so much reason to apprehend : nor 
did those of a different character diure to express 
their sentiments, or attempt any open opposition* 

From this time, Sophron was universally honour* 
•d by all, as the most virtuous and valiant of his 
nation. He passed the rest of his life in peace and 
tranquillity, contented with the exercise of the same 
ruraf employments which had engaged his child- 
hood. Chares, whose virtues and knowledge were 
equally admirable, was presented, at the public ex- 
pense, with a small but fertile tract of land, suffi- 
cient to supply him with all the comforts of life : this 
the grateful inhabitants of the mountains continu- 
ally cultivated for him, as a memorial of the signal 
assistance he had afforded them ; and here, con- 
tented with the enjoyment of security and freedom^ 
he passed the remaining part of his life in the con^ 
tamplation of nature, and the delightful intercourse 
of virtuous friendship. 

When Miss Simmons had finished. Tommy ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the latter part of the 
story. ' Is it possible,' said he, ' there can be any 
thing of so extraordinary a nature as to burst the 
very rocks asunder, and destroy an army at once!' 
— ' Have you, then, never heard the explosion of a 
gun, or are you ignorant of the destructive effiscts 
of the powder with which they charge it V said Mr* 
Barlow. 

- Tommy, Yes, sir : but that is nothing to what 
Chares did in the stonr. 

Mr. Barlow, That is only because it is used in 
very inconsiderable portions : but, were you to in- 
crease the quantity, it would be capable of effecting 
«^«*y "MJg ^bich you heard Miss Simmons de- 
•cribe« When nations are at war with each othev 
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'it U now anivBitally the agent of dettractioa. Tbev 
-have large tabes of iron, eUled oamumi, into whin 
they ram a considerable qnanti^ of powder, toge^ 
ther with a large iron ball, as big as you are able to 
)ift* They then set fire to the powder, which ex» 
Ixodes witib so much violence^that the ball flies oat» 
•ad destroys not onl^ everv living thing it meets 
with, but even demohshes the strongest walls that 
can be raised. Sometimes it is boned in consider- 
able quantities in the earth ; and then they contriv* 
to inflame it, and to escape in time. When the fin 
coDunonicates with the mass, it is all inflamed in an 
instant, and produces the horrible effects you have 
heard described. As such are the irresistible efficts 
of gunpowder, it is no wonder that even a victorions 
•Army should be stomied in their progress by such a 
dreadful and unexpected event. 

Tommif. That is true, indeed ; and I dedaM 
Chares was a very good and sensible man. Had it 
not been for him, these brave inhabitants of Leba- 
non must have been enslaved. I now plainly per* 
ceAve,that a man mapr be of much more consequence 
.by improvins his mmd in various kinds of know- 
ledse, even though he is poor, than by all thefinerv 
and magnificence he can acquire. I wish, with afi 
my heart, that Mr. Barlow had been so good as to 
:read this story to the younj^ gentlemen and ladies 
that were lately here : I thmk it would have made 
a great impression upon their minds, and would 
have prevented their feeling so much contempt foe 
poor Harry, who is better and wiser than them all, 
though he does not powder his hair, or dress so 
genteelly. 

' Tommy,' said Mr. Merton, with a kind of cob* 
temptuous smile, ' why should you believe that th« 
hearing of a siusle story would change the charac- 
ters of all your late friends, when neither the good 
instructions you have been so long receiving nom 
Mr. Barlow, nor the intimacy you hare hM with 
Harry, were sufficient to restrain your impetuoua 
temper, or prevent you from treating him in ikm 
shameful manner you have done 7' 
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Temmy sppearad my mndt abaa^d 
ftttber't nlmke; he hang down his head ia aUaace 
a eoDiidanJble time : at length ke faintly aaid : 
* Oh, ski I have, Inideed, acted vety Ul; I hwn 
fakdeied nyaclf unworthy the affection of all my 



btit friendat bat do not, pray do not give nae af 
cntiiely; you shall see how I will hehav« for the 
fatun ; and, H eret I am guilty of the same faalts 
again, I eonaeat that yem shul abandon me for 
aver.' Saying this, he silently stole ent of tike 
SQom, as if intent upon some eoctaraoidinaxv 
lotiott. Has father observed his modoas, and^i 



ii^, said to Mr. Barlow, < What can thiaportaiMl ? 
This bo^ is changeable as a weaKhereoca : eweiy 
Maat whirls him voand and rovnd upon his cNitve t 
nor will ha ever ix, I fear, in anv diiectioB.'— * At 
least,' replied Mr. Barlow, * yon nave the gteasest 
leaian to rejoice in his present impressions, which 
are good and estimable : and, I lear, it is the lot of 
nHMt haaoan beingato exhaust almost every sp ci«a s i 
of error before they fix in truth and virtue/ 

Tommy new entered the room, but with a laasaih- 
abla change in his dress aad manner: he had 
eembed the powderout ef his hair, and demolished 
the eiegaaee of his curls; he had divested his dnMi 
of evevy appeafanoe of fiaerv ; aad even his maas^ 
a»d poMerons buckles, so long the del%ht of hm 
htait and the woader of his female ftioids, were 
taken from his shoes, and replaeed by a pair of the 
a t ain e st Ibsm and appearance. In this habilimeBl, 
oe appeared eo tetidly changed from what he was^ 
that even his mother, who had lately become a Bltle 
sparing of her observations, could not help (ndaW 
ia^, ' what, in the name of wonder, has the boy 
been doing now ? Why, Tommy, I protest yoa have 
mado younelf a perfect fright, and yosi look aMMt 
Bke a phmghibey t^an a yeong gentletnan.* 

' Maanaa/answered TMnmy, ginvely^, ' I am now 
y"y ^^t I ought always to have been. Bad I 
basneantuiied with this dressbelvre, I neverehoald 
nave imltaled such a paroel<tf cofBOomba asyoa hafs 
Jately had at your house; nor ptttended toadmiis 
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if ito Bf aislda'f mune, ^nrfaich^ t own, tired ine as 
ianA as HEarry, and had almost ieti^e asleep)' nik 
IdMald I faatve exposed UTMlf at the play and ihe 
ball ; and;i what te woiat of aU, I sfaoald have avoid- 
ed all my sfaamcfal behairioiir to Hany at tlie b^K 
iMstiia^. Baty from this ttme> I shall^ >^PPjy ntyseif 
te U&e study oi nothtoqg but reason and phiuMopky ^ 
asad thevewve I hate bid adieu to diess and itaieiy 
for ever.' 

It was with great difficulty that the eentleaaen 
eeedd reflsali from laughing at Tommy's harailniey 
delivered >mth hiAnite seriOttsness and solemnity^ 
they howevereoncealed their emotions, and enoon- 
taged him to persevere in such a Imnd^bk resolu"' 
tion. But, as the night was now pretty far ad> 
wnced, the whole family retired to bed. 

The next mondng, eaily. Tommy arose, and 
dressed himself with his newly-adopted stttplid^; 
flB(d> as soon asbrsskftMt was ovey> pvsvaHed with 
BIr. Barlow to aocnapany him to Hair^ S^ndford'S; 
hnt he did not forget to take with bim the lamh, 
wdxich he bad caressed and fed with censtsnt assi- 
duty ever since he had se valiantly rescued bim 
Isam his dsvonring enemy. As they approached 
tM house, the first ol^ct whidi IVwimy dSstla. 
gnisbed was his Kstle fmnd at soaoe distance^ whe 
«as driving bis father's sheep along the covAmen*. 
▲tthis sight his taspetuosjty eoeld no longer be r^- 
itnlned; and, springing forward itiritball his speed; 
he arrretd in an instant, panting, and «mt ef hreatb, 
ntod incapable of i^akitig. Barry, whs knerw his 
frsnid, and plainly peroeived the disposition with 
srfaidi he ajqproaehed, met bim widb «pen arms ; Se 
that tberseottclliatKm was begun and eomplefed i» 
« tnomenti and M^ Barlow, who new arrived with 
Hbt lamb, had the pleasure of seeing his little pnpiH 
Bsntoally givingand receiving every unaiiBeted marii 
d^e wannest affection. 

f Hany/ said Mr. Baidow*, « 1 bring yen a little 
Imnd, who is sincerely penitent for his offences, 
and coasts i& wwn the fauliB he has oomeftltted.* 
^^ Thttt r aM> lAdoed^^saldTaMBiy, a liitle seeeu 
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Tend, and able to speak : < bat I have behared M 
ilk, and bave been such an ungralefiil fellow, that! 
am afraid Harry urill never be able to fotgive me/ 
•— ^ Indeed, indeed/ said Harry, ' there you do me 
the greatest injustice; for I have alreadv forgotten 
every thing but your former kindness and affieetioo.' 
* And 1/ answered Tommy, ' will never forget l&ow 
ill, how nngratefolly I have used yon, nor the good* 
ness with which yon now receive me/ Tommy then 
lecoUected his lamb, and presented it to his mend ; 
while Bir. Barlow told him the story of its rescue^ 
and the heroism exerted in its defence. Harry 
seemed to receive equal pleasnre from the restora^ 
.tion of his l^vourite, and the affection Toinmy had 
shewn in its preservation ; and, taking him by th« 
hand, he led him into a small bat neat and convex 
niMit house, where he was most cordially weloomed 
by Harrjr'a family. 

. In a comer of the chimney sat the honest Black 
who had performed so signal a service at the boIT- 
baiting. ' Alas !' said Tommy, ' there is another in> 
stance of my negligence and ingratitude : I now see 
that one fault brings on another without end.' Then, 
advancing to the Black, he took him kindly by the 
hand, and thanked him for the oxeservation ol h^ 
life. .' iiittle master,' replied ne, ' you are ez<» 
tiemely welcome to all I have done ; I wbald at 
any time risk my own safety, to preserve one of my 
leliow'creatures ; and, if I have been of any use, I 
hnve been amply repaid by the kindness of this litde 
hoy> your friend, and all his worthy family/— ' That 
is not enough/ said Tommy, * and you shall soon 
find what it is to oblige a person uke— — (here a 
stroke of presumption was just coming out of Tom' 
my's mouth, but, recollecting himself, he added) a 
person like my father.' And now he addiesssd 
himself to Harry's mother, a venerable, decent wo* 
man, of a middle age, and his two sisters, plaiii» 
modest, healthy'Iooking girls, a little older than 
their brother. All these he treated with so much 
cordiality and nttention, that all the company wen 
delighted with him; so wsj is it for tiioae nhe 
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pottaM rank and fortune to gain the good-will of 
tlieir fellov-creaturci ; and so inexcusable is that 
snrly pride which rendecsmany of them deservedly 
odious. 

When dinner was ready, he sat down with the 
rest, and, as it was the eostom here for every body- 
to wait upon himself. Tommy insisted upon their 
suffering him to conform to the established method. 
The food, indeed, was not vei^ delicate, but it was* 
wholesome, clean, and served up hot to table ; an 
advaiuage which is not always found in elegant 
apartments. Tommy ate with a considerable ap* 
petite, and seemed to ei\)oy his new situation as> 
much as if he had never experienced any other. • 
After the dinner was removed, he thought he might 
with propriety gratify the curiosity he felt to con* 
verse wiui the Black upon fighting bulls; for no- 
thing had more astonished him than the account he 
had heard of his courage, and the ease with which 
he had subdued so terrible an animal. ' My friend,' 
said Jie, ' I suppose in your own country you have 
been very much used to bulUbaitings; otherwise 
you never would have dared to encounter such a 
fierce creature : I must confess, though I can tame 
most animals, I never was more fri^tened in my 
life, than when I saw him break loose ; and, with- 
out your assistance, I do not know what would have 
become ofwie/ 

' Master/ replied the Black, * it is not in my own 
country that I have learned to manage these ani- 
mals. There I have been accustomed to several 
kmds <tf hunting much more dai^rous than thisf 
and, considering how much you White people de- 
spise us Blacks, I own I was very much surprised to 
see so man^ hundreds of yon running away from 
such an insignificant enemy as a poor tame bull/ • 
Tommy Uunhed a little at the remembrance of 
the i^rejudises he had formerly entertained, con« 
coming Blacka and his own superiority; but, not 
choosing now to enter upon the subject, he asked 
the man, where then he had aetjoired so modh 
oexterity in taming them 7 

T 
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« I w&l teU ytm, UMter/ xeplied tbe Bhick.^ 
' When I Ixved » alavte among the Spaniards at 
Buenoa Ajrea, it used to be a eonuooii emptoynieiit 
oiF the people to go into the woods and hont cattl« 
dovn for their aabaiatcboe. The hunter mffiintii his 
fltfeteat horse, and takes with him a strong cord of 
s considerable length : when he sees one of the 
wild kind, which he destines for his prey, he par- 
sues it at full speedy and never fails to overtake it 
by the superior swiftness of his horse. While be is 
ibxM employed, be holds the cord ready, at the end 
of which a uiding noose is formed ; and, when he is 
at a convenient distance, throws it from him with 
SQoh a certain hand, that the beasc is entansled by 
one of his legs, ad^r whieh it is impoesible nr him 
to escape* 

* That you may form a more dear ideaof what a 
man is capable of executing^ with conrage and ad- 
dress, I will relate a most extxaordinary incident to 
irhich I was witness during my residence in that 
part of the werld.*^A certam man, a native ci the 
coantry, had committed some ofiPenoe, for which he 
was Gondenmed to htbouv several years in the gal- 
leys. He fonnd me.ans to speak to the governor of 
the town, and besought him to chan^ the nature of 
his pumsfament " I have been brought up,** said 
he, *' a wa>rier» and fear dishonour, bi|t not death. 
Instead of consuming my strength and spifits in nch 
an ignominious employment, let me have an oppor« 
tunlty of achieving something worthy to be beheld, 
or of perusing like a brave man in the attempt. In 
a few days a solemn feast is to be celebrated, at 
which you will not fail to be present, attended by all 
your people. I wiH there, in the presence of the 
whole city, encounter the fiercest bull you can pro- 
cure. I desire no assistance but my horse, as wea- 
pons but tibisoord ; yet, dias prepared, I willawethis 
irary, aiid take himb; tfaehead,the boms> the fseK,as 
yon shall direct. I will then throw him down, bridle 
him, saddle him, and vault upon his ba<^ ; ia tUs 
situation, yon shall torn out two note of the ficiccit 
b«Us you can &ad, and I Will auack thsm both, and 
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put them nil to death with my da^er^ th« instant 
you shall command/' The governor consented to 
thii braVe man's request, more from curiosity to see 
so extraordinary a spectacle, than from the opinion 
it iRrould be attended with sfaccess. 

' When the appointed day arrired, the inhabitants 
of the city assembled, and took their seats in a vast 
boUding which surronnded a considerable open 
space, destined for this amazing combat* Thebraye 
American then appeared, alone, en horseback, 
aimed with nothing but his cord : and, after riding 
vomid tiie place, and saluting the company, he 
waited intrepidly for his enemy. Presently an 
enormous bull was let loose, who, as soon as he be« 
held the man, attacked him with all his fury. The 
American avoided his shock with infinite dexterity, 
asid galloped round the bull : who, in his turn, be- 
took himself to flight. The valiant horseman pur- 
sued his flying enemy, and while he was thus en- 
gird, desired the governor to direct where he would 
have him seised. He replied it was a matter of in* 
difference to him : and the American instantly 
throwing his noose, which he held ready all the 
time, caught the bull in his flight by one of his 
hinder legs ) then, gallopine two or three times 
reund the animal, he so enveloped him in the snare, 
that, after a few violent efforts to disengage himself, 
he fell to the earth. He then leaped lightly from 
his horse \ and the anhnal, who had been perfectly 
trained up to this kind of combat, stood still and 
kept the cord extended ; while his master advanced 
to the ball, and put him to death in an instant, by 
stabbing him wiUi his dagger behind the horns. 

' All the assembly uttered a shout of admiration ; 
but (he conquerortoldthem,thatwhat thev had seen 
was nothing; and, disentangling his cora from the 
slaughtered beast,he composedly mounted his horse, 
and waited for a new and more formidable enemy. 
—Presently, the gate of thetorillo was opened, and 
a bull, much more furious than the last, rushed out ; 
whom he was ordered to bridle and saddle, accord- 
ing to hit engagement.'— 
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cceded in hit next attempt. ^ ^|g second 

'When the champion petcei^**^^j, the »«• 
enemy approach, he waited ^J^J^^ T^^d avoided 

his formidable .hock, ^y "'^^^e had thai h^ 
nimbly round the bull. When he n^ ^^^ him 
his fufy, and put hia enemy to »;«°** , tUihediove 
some tfic, a/he had done the former, tu^ ^^^ 
him near to the middle of ^^^•'^fn^^^imds 
a strong poet had been fi/°i^y ^j^ti>\ ^bTthV the 
As soon as he approached ™ •^'^{i v^ihehoiW, 
unerring nooee, »^d, catching the buU ^y^^,^^ 
entangled him as he had done before, any ^^ 
him with «>me difficulty to the f^«;^eimpo»- 
bound him down ao closely, that it "^^rg-ping 
eible for the creature either to resiet or •«'• ^[^ „ 
then from his horse, who remained "n"*®^^ jUgpe 
before, he took a saddle, which had ^«?Jr Jthe 
on purpose, and sirded it firmly on the Dw . 
bull ; through his noatrUs he thrust att »w^^* 
po which was fixed a cord> which hebiooghtOT«'»» 
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'neck as atnridle; and then, armiiq; hii band with a 
short spike, be niitibly vaulted apon the back of 
this new and terrible courser. 

* The creature all this time did not cease to bel- 
low with every expresnou of rage : which had not 
the least effect upon the mind of this valiant man : 
on the contrary, coolly taking a knife, he cut the 
-cord which bound him to the stake, and restored 
him to perfect liberty. The creature, thus disengag* 
ed, exerted every effort of strength and fury to throw 
his rider, who kept his seat undaunted in spite of 
all his violent agitations. The gates of the torillo 
were then thrown open, and two other furious bulls 
rushed out, and seemed ready to attack the man : 
but, at the instant they perceived the manner in 
which he was mounted, their rage gave way to 
terror, and they fled precipitately away. The other 
bull followed his companions, and bore his rider se- 
veral times round the amphitheatre in this extraor- 
dinary chase. This spectacle had already lasted 
some time, to the admiration of all present ; when 
the governor ordered the man to complete the busi- 
ness by putting all the bulls to death. He, instantly 
drawing his knife, plunged it behind the horns of 
the bull on which herode, who immediately dropped 
down dead j while the conqueror, disengaging him* 
"self as he fell, stood upright by the slaughtered 
*animal. He then mounted his horse again, who 
had been placed in safety at some little distance ; 
and, pursuing the chase as before, with his fatal 
noose, dispatched both the survivii^ animals with- 
fSfok the least difficulty.' 

'TMumy expressed the greatest admiration at this 
Tecital : and now, as the evening began to advance, 
Mr. Barlow invited him to return. But Tommy, in- 
stead of complying, took him by the hand, thanked 
him for all his kindness and attention, but declared 
his resolution of staying some time with his friend 
Hany. * The more I consider my own behaviour,' 
said he,' the more I feel myself ashamed of my folly 
and ingratitude : but you have taught me, my dear 
•ir^ that all I have in my power is to acknowledge 
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them; whick I moftt willingly do befo?e all €bis 
pood taiiuly> and entreat Harry to think that the 
impressions I now feel, are snoh as I shall never 
foi^et.' Harry embraced his friend, and assured 
him once more of his being perfectly^ reconciled ; 
and all the family stood mute with admiration at the 
condescension of the young gentleman, who was not 
ashamed of acknowledging his faults even to his 
inferiors. 

Mr. Barlow approved of Tommy's design, and 
took upon him to answer for the consent of B(r« 
Herton to his staying some time with Harry : then^ 
taking his leave of all the company he departed 

But Tommy began now to enter upon a course of 
life which was very little consistent with his former 
nabits. He supned with greatcheerfulness, and even 
iound himself nappy with the rustic fare which was 
set before him, accompanied as it was, with unaffect- 
ed c""'" ., w. *. irty welcome. He went to bed 
early and slept very soundly all night : however, 
when Harrv came to call him the next morning at 
.five, as he nad made him promise to do, he found a 
considerable difficulty in rousing himself at the sum- 
mons. Conscious pride, however, and the newly- 
acquired dignity of faiis character, supported him i 
he recollected that he should disgrace Junaself in the 
eyes of his father, of Mr. Barlow, and of all the fa- 
jnilv with which he now was, if he appeared inca- 
pable of acting up to his own dedarations : he there- 
fore made a noble effort, leaped oqt of bed, dressed 
himself, and followed Harry. Not contented with 
this, he accompanied him in all his rustic employ- 
ments : and as no kind of country-exercise was en- 
tirely new to him since his residence with Mr. Bar- 
low, he acquitted himself with a degree of dexten^ 
that gained him new commendations. 

Thus did he pass the first day of his visit; with 
some little difficulty indeed, but without deviating 
*^om his resolution. Thesecond, hefound hischange 
of life infinitelv more tolerable ; and, in a very li3e 
space of time, he was almost reconciled to his new 
f itaaUoA. The additional exeieise he used improved 
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hn kealdi and ■trength, aad mdded m oMuideraUy 
to his appetxte^thst he began to think the taUc of far- 
mer Sandford exceeded all be had ever tried before. 

B vthiu practifliiw the ooaunon uaeful occupation! 
of life, hebegali toteel amore tender interest in the 
common concerns of kli fc!lov<4ieature8. He now 
found, from his own experience, that Mr. Barlow 
had not deceived him in tl^e varions representations 
be had made of the atility of the lower classes, and 
consequently of the humanity which is due to them 
when thev disoharee theur duty. Nor did that gen- 
tleman abandon his little friend in this important 
trial : he visited him frequently, pointed out every 
thingthat was curious or interesting about the fitrm, 
and Micouraged him to persevere by his praises. 

' You are now,' said Mr. Bartow, one day, ' be- 
ginning to practise those virtues wbic|i have ren- 
dered die great men of other times so justly famous. 
It is not by sloth, nor finery, nor the mean indul- 
gence of our appetites/ that greatness of character, or 
even reputation, is to be acquired. He that would 
excel otners in virtue or knowledge, must first excel 
them in temperance and application. You cannot 
imagine, thiu; men fit to command an army, or to 
give laws to a state, were ever formed by an idle 
and effeminate education. Whenthe Roman people, 
opp r ess e d by their enemies, were looking out for a 
leader able to defend them, and change the fortune 
of the war ; where did they seek for this extraordi- 
naiy man ? It was neither at banquets, nor in splen- 
did palaces, nor amid the pay, Uie elegant, or the 
dissipated ; they turned their steps towards a poor 
and solitary cottage, such as the meanest of your 
late companions would consider with contempt; 
there they found Cmchmahu (whose virtues and 
nbilities were allowed to excel all the rest of his ci- 
tisens) turning up the soil with a pair of oxen, and 
holding the plough himself. This great man had 
been inured to arms and the management of public 
nffairs, even from his infancy; he had repeatedly 
led the Roman legions to victory ; yet, in the hour 
of pMice, or when his country did not require his 
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««rnces, lie deemed no emplojment more honirar* 
able than to labour for hi» own subsistence. 
. * What would all your late friends have said, to 
lee the ireatest men in Eogland, and the bravest 
officers of the army, crowding ronnd the house of 
one of those obscnve fsrmem you have been aocoa- 
tomed to despise^ and entreatii^ him, in the most 
respectful language, to leave his fields, and accept of 
the highest dignity in the government or army 7 Yet 
this was actuiJly the state of thinn at Rome ; and 
it was characters like these, with all the train of 
severe and nigged virtues, which elevated that peo« 
pie above all the other nations of the world. — And 
tell me, my little friend, since chance, not merit* too 
frequently allots the situation in which men are to 
act, had you rather, in a high station, appear to all 
mankind unworthy of the advantages you enjoy, or, 
in a low one, seem equal to the most exalted em- 
ployments by vour virtues and abilities t' 
• Such were the conversations which Mr. Barlow 
frequently held with Tommy, and which never 
failed to inspire him with new resolution to pei^ 
severe. Nor could he help beii« frequently affected 
by the comparison of Harry's behaviour with his 
own : no cloud seemed ever to shade the featorea 
of his friend, or alter the uniform sweetness of his 
temper ; even the repeated provocations he had re- 
ceived, were either totally obliteratedyor had made 
no disagreeable impressions. After discharging the 
necessary duties of the day, he gave up the rest of 
his time to the amusement of Tommy, with so much 
seal and affection, that he could not help loving him 
a thousand times. better than before. 

During the evening too. Tommy frequently con* 
versed with the honest Negro concerning the most 
remarkable circumstances of the country where he 
was bom. One night that he seemed pecmliarly 
inquisitive, the Black gave him the following ac- 
count of himself : 

' I was born (said he) in the neighbourhood of the 
river Gambia in Africa. In <Atf country, people aie 
astonished at my colour* and start at the sight of a 
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Blaok man, at if he did not belongto their ipeciet : 
but there, every body veeembles ue ; and, whea the 
fint White men landed upon oUr ooaat, we were at 
much surprised with their appearance as yoa can be 
widi oon. In some paru of the world I have seen 
Bun of a yellow hue ; in others, of a copper colour; 
and all have the foolish vanity to despise their fel- 
]ow<reatares, as infinitely inferior to themselves. 
ThMe» indeed, they entertain these conceits from 
ignorance; but in this country ,where the natives nre^ 
tend to superior reason, I have often wondered they 
could be influenced by such a prejudiee. Is a black 
horse thought to be inferior to a white one, in speed, 
or strengtli, or courage 7 Is a white cow thought to 
give more milk, or white dog to have a more acute 
•cent in pursuing the game 7 On the contrary, I have 
generally found, in almost every country, that a 
pale colour in animals is considered as a mark of 
weakness and inferiority. Why then should a cer* 
tain race of men ima^ne themselves superior to 
the ve%t, for the very circumstance they despise in 
ether animals 7 

' But in the country where I was bom, ft is not 
only man that differs from what we see here, but 
every other circumstance. Here, for a consider- 
able part of the year, you are chilled by frosts and 
snows^ and scarcely behold the presence of the sun 
daringUiBt gloomy season which is called the win- 
ter. With u», the sun is always present, pouring 
oat tight and heat, and scordiing us with his fierc- 
est beams. In my country, we know no difference 
in the lengths of nights and days; all are of equal 
length throughout the year, and present not that 
eontimial variety which you see here: we have 
neither ice, nor frost, nor snow; the trees never 
lose their leaves, and we have fruits in every sea- 
son of the year. During several months, indeed, 
me are scordied by unremitting heats, which parch 
the ground, dry up the rivers, and Afflict both men 
and animals with intolerable thirst. In thatseason, 
yon may behold lions, tigers, elephants, and a va» 
siety of other ferocious animlUs, driven from their 

T2 
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durk abodes in the midst of impenetrable foi-ests 
down to the lower gronnds and the sides of riven: 
e%'ery night we hear their savage yells, their «riee 
of rage, and think ourselves scarcely safe in our oot« 
tages. In this country you have reduced all other 
animals to subjection, and have nothing to fear, ex* 
ccpt from each other. You even shelter youBBelvct 
from the injuries of the weather, in mansions that 
seem calculated^to last for ever, in impenetimble 
liouses of brick or stone, that would have scarceljr 
any thing to fear from the whole animal creation; 
but, with us, a few reeds twisted t<^ether, and per* 
haps daubed over with slime or mud, compose the 
whole of our dwellings. Yet the innocent Negro 
would sleep as happy and contented as you do in 
your palaces, provided you do not drag him by fraud 
and violence away, and force him to endure all the 
excesses of your cruelty. 

* It was in one of these cottages that I first re- 
member any thing of myself.— A few stakes set in 
the ground, and interwoven with dry reeds, covered 
at top with the spreading leaves of the palm, com- 
posed our dwelling. Our furniture consisted of 
three or four earthen pipkins, in which oar food 
was dressed ; a few mats woven with a silky kind 
of grass to serve as beds ; the instruments with 
which my mother turned the ground, and the jave- 
lin, arrows, and lines, which my father used in fish- 
hig or the chase. In thU country, and many otheit 
where I have been, I observe that nobodv thinks 
himself happy till he has got together a thousand 
things which he does not want, and can never use : 
you live in houses so big, that they are fit to contain 
an army; you cover yourselves with superfluous 
clothes that restrain all the motions of your bodies: 
when vou want to eat, you must have meat enough 
served up to nourish a whole village ; yet I have 
seen poor famished wretches starving at your gate, 
while the master had before him at least a hundred 
times as much as he could consume. We I^egroes, 
whom you treat as savages, have different manneis 
and different opinions. The first thing Uiat I caa 
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temember of myneU was the rnnning naked about 
rach a cottage as I havo described, with four of my 
little brotheis and sisters.— I have observed yoaf 
children here with astonishment : as soon as they 
aie bom, it seems to be the business of all about 
them to render them weak, helpless, and uniUtle to 
use any of their limbs : the little negro, on the con^ 
trary, is scarcely bom, before he teams to crawl 
aboat upon the ground. Unrestrained by bandages 
or ligatures, he comes as soon and as easily to the 
perfect use of all his organs, as any of the beasta 
which surround him : before your children here are 
taught to venture themselves upon their feet, he 
has the perfect use of his, and can follow his mo- 
ther in her daily labours. 

' This I remember was my own case. Sometimes 
I used to go with mj mother to the field, where sJl 
the women of the village were assembled to plant 
rice for their subsistence. The joyful songs which 
they used to sing, amid their toils, delighted my 
infant ear ; and, when their daily task was done* 
they danced together under the shade of spreading 
palms. In this manner did they raise the simple 
food, which was su£S.cient for themselves and their 
children; yams, a root resembling your potatoe, 
Indian com, and, above all, rice : to this were add- 
ed the fruits which nature spontaneously produced 
in our woods, and the produce of the chase and fish* 
ing. Yet with this we are as much contented aa 
you are with all your splendid tables; and enjoy a 
greater share of health and strength.— As soon as 
the fiery heat of the sun declined, you mieht be* 
hold the master of every cottage reposing before his 
own door, and feasdng upon his mess of roots or 
fruits, with all his family around him. If a travel- 
ler or stranger happened to come from a distant 
country, he was welcome to enter into every house, 
and share the provisions of the famUy : no door 
was barred against his entrance, no surly servant 
insulted him for his poverty ; he entered wherever 
he pleased, set himself down with the family, and 
then pursued his journey, or reposed himself is 
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quiet till the next morning. — In each of oar to^ 
there is generally a large Duil4ing» where the elder 
part of uie society are accustomed to meet in the 
shade of the evening, and converse upon a variety 
of subjects; the young and vigorous divert them* 
selves with dances and other pastimes, and the 
children of different ages amuse themselves with a 
thousand sports and gambols adapted to their age : 
some aim their little arrows at marks, or dart theiT 
light and blunted javelins at each other, to form 
themselves for the exercises of war and the chaae ; 
others wrestle naked upon the sand, or run in apox- 
tive races with a degree of activity which I hare 
never seen among the Europeans, who pretend t* 
be our masters. 

., < I havO described to you the building of our 
houses; simple as they are, they answer every pur- 
pose of human life : and every man is his own ar- 
chitect. A hundred or two of these edifices com- 
pose our towns, which are generally surrounded by 
loftv hedges of thorns to secure us from the mid- 
night attacks of wUd beasts, with only a single en- 
trance, which is carefully closed at nicht. — ' 

'You talk/ said Tommy, 'of wild beasta; pxay, 
have you many in your country V 

* Yes, master/ said the Black, 'we have thena of 
many sorts, equally dreadful and ferocious. — First, 
we have the lion, which I dare say you have beard 
of, and perhaps seen. He is bigger than the laq^t 
mastiff, and infinitely stronger and more fierce; his 
paws aJone are^ such, that with a single blow he is 
able to knock down a man, and almost every other 
animal: but these paws are armed with daws so 
sharp ahd dreadful, that nothing can resist Uieir 
violence. When he roars, every beast of the forest 
betakes himself to flight, and even the boldest boater 
can scarcely hear it without dismay. Sometimes, 
the most valiant of our yotttli assemble in baoids, arm 
themselves with arrows and javelins, and go to the 
chase of these destructive animals. When they 
have found his retreat, they generally make a aide 
round, uttering shouts and cries, and dashing their 
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axmJs, to rouse hitn to resistance* The lUai, meta- 
while, leoks Touad upon his assailants with indifo 
f erence or contempt ; neither their number, nor their 
&ocrid shouts^ nor the glitter of their radiant amis, 
ean daunt him for an instant. At length he begini 
fo lash his sides with his long and nervooa tau» a 
eertain sign of risii^ rage ; his eyes sparkle with 
destructive fires; and, if the number of the bantem 
is very great> he perhaps moires slowly on. Bat this 
he is not permitted to do ; a javelin thrown at him 
from behind^ wounds him in the fiank> and compel 
him to turn. Then you behold him roused to nary 
and desperation; neither wounds> nor streaming 
blood, nor a triple row of barbed spears, can prevent 
him from springing upon the daring Black who has 
wounded him. Should he reach him in the attack, 
k is certain death; but generally the hunter, who is 
at once contending for glory and his own life> and ia 
inured to danger, avoids him by a nimble leap ; and 
all his companions hasten to his assistance. — ^Thos 
Is the lioii pressed and wounded on every side ; his 
rage is ineffectual, and only exhausts Bis strength 
the faster; a hundred wounds are pouring out his 
blood at once ; and at length he bites the ground in 
the agonies of death, and yields the victory though 
unconquered. When he is dead, he is carried back 
in triumph by the hunters, as a trophy of their cou- 
rage. All the village rushes out at once; the young, 
the old, women and children, uttering joyful shouts, 
and praising the valour of their champions. The 
elcfers admire his prodigious size, his mighty limbs, 
his dreadful fangs, and perhaps repeat tales of their 
lown exploits ; the women seem to tremble at their 
fierce enemy, even in his death; while the men 
compel their children to approach the monster, and 
tinge their little weapons in bis blood. All titter 
joyful exclamations, and feasts are made in every 
house, to which the victors are invited as the prin- 
cipal guests. These are intended at once to reward 
those who have performed so gallant an achieve- 
ment, and to encourage a spirit of enterprise ill tho 
test of the nation.' 
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* What « dieadAi] kind of hunting moMi this be !' 
said Tommy : ' but I suppose if anjiu one meets a 
lion, alone, it is impossible to resist him.' 

< Not always/ answered the Black: ' I will tell 
you what I once^ was witness to myself. My father 
was reckoned not only the most uilfol himter^ but 
one of the bravest of our tribe : innumerable are the 
wild beasts which have fallen beneath his arm. One 
evening, when the inhabitants of the whole village 
were assembled at their sports and dances, a mon- 
strous lion» allured) I suppose, by the smell of human 
flesh, burst unexpectedly upon them, without warn* 
ing them of his approach by roaring, as he commonly 
does. As they were unarmed, and unprepared for 
defence, all but my father instantly fled, trembling, 
to their huts: but he, who had never yet turned bis 
back upon any beast of the forest, «hrew from his 
side a kind of knife or dagger, which he constancy 
wore, and, placing one knee and one hand upon the 

{^romid, waited the approach of his terrible foe. The 
ion instantly rushed upon him with a fury not to 
be described ; but my fsither received him upon the 
point of his weapon with so steady and so composed 
an aim, that he buried it several inches in his belly. 
The beast attacked him a second time, and a second 
time received a dreadful wound; not, however, 
without laying bare one of myf ather's sides with a 
sudden stroke of his claws. The rest of the villi^e 
then rushed in, and soon dispatched the lion with 
innumerable wounds. 

' This exploit appeared so extraordinary, that it 
spread my fathers fame throughout the whole 
-country, and gained him the name of the undaunt" 
ed hunter, as an honourable distinction from the 
neighbourhood. — Under such a parent, it was not 
long before I was taught every species of the chase. 
At first, my father only suffered me to pursue stags 
and other feeble animals, or took me in his canoe 
to fish. Soon, however, I was entrusted with a 
bow and arrows, and placed with many other chil- 
dren and voung men to defend our rice^fields from 
the depredations of the river-hone. Rice (it is ne« 
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eesssry to obsenre^ is a plant that reqniKt great 
moMtnre in the soil ; all oar plantations^ therefore, 
are made, by the side of rivers, in the soft fertile 
soil which is overflowed in the rainy season. But 
when the grain is almost ripe, we are forced to de* 
fend it from a variety of hnrtfol animals, that 
would otherwise deprive us of the fruits of our la- 
bours ; among these, one of the principal is Uie 
animal I have mentioned. His size and bulk are 
immense, being twice the bigness of the largest ox 
which I have seen in this countiv: he has four 
legs, which are short and thick ; a head of a mon- 
strous magnitude, and jaws that are armed with 
teeth of a prodigious size and strength ; besides two 
prominent tusks which threaten destruction to all 
assailants. 

' But this animal, though so large and strong, is 
chiefly an inhabitant of die river, where he lives 
upon fish and water-roots. It is sometimes a curious 
but a dreadful sight, when a boat is gliding over a 
smooth part of the stream, of unusual depth and 
clearness, to look down and behold this monstrous 
creature travelling along the bottom several yards 
below the surface. Whenever this happens, the 
boatman instantly paddles another way : for such 
is the strength of the creature, that he is able to 
overset a bark of moderate size, by rising under it, 
or to tear out « plank witii his fanes, and expose 
those who are in it to the dangers of an unexpected 
shipwreck. All the day he chiefly hides himself t& 
the water, and preys upon fish ; but, during the 
gloom of night, he issues from the river, and in- 
Tades the fields of standing com, which he would 
soon lay desolate, were he not driven back by the 
shouts and cries of those who are stationed to de* 
fend them. 

' At this work I had assisted several successive 
nights, till we were almost wearied with watching*. 
At length, one of the most enterprising of our young 
men proposed, that we should no longer content 
ourselves with driving back the enemy, but boldlv 
attack him, and punish him for bis temerity. With 
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tbif pii]pOie» we concealed ounelyes in m conve* 
nient Bpot> till we had seen one of the riTer-hoFsef 
iMoe from the water, and advanced a consideiable 
WET into our plantations : then we ntshed from qui 
hiding-place with f orions shouts and enea» and en^ 
deavoured to intercept his retom t but the beast, 
confiding in his superior strength^ advanced slowly 
•n^ snaning horribly, and giwAing his dieadiiil 
ta^s>; and in this manner he opened his way 
through the thiclcMt of our battalions. In vain we 
poiured upon him on erery ude our darts and aiw 
rows, and erery missive weapon; so well defended 
was he in an impenetrable hide, that every weapon 
either rebounded as from a wall, or glanced aside 
without in the least annoying. At length, one of 
the boldest of our youth advanced unguardedly 
UKm him, and endeavoured to wound hun from a 
shorter distance ; but the furious beast, rushed 
Mpon him with an unexpected degree of swiftness, 
npped up his body with a single stroke of his enor- 
■ums tuak ; and then, seizing him in his furious 
jaws, lifted up his mangled body as if in triumph, 
and crashed him into a bleeding and pronoiscQous 



' Feav instantly seiaed upon our company; all 
involuntarily letreated, and seemed inclined to quit 
the unequal combat ; all bat myself, who, inflamed 
with grief and rage for the loss oi my companion, 
detemiined eUher to rerenge his deadi, or perish 
in the attempt. Seeing, therefore, &at it was in 
▼ain to attack the animal in the usual maimer, I 
ehose the sharpest anrow, and fitted it to tlie bow- 
string; dien, with a eool, untenified aim, obeerv* 
ing lum moving nimbly on to Ute river, I dissfaaxv- 
ed it full at his broad and daring eye-ball with such 
success, that the barbed point penetrated even 
to his bndn ; and the mMUrter &U expiring to the 

'This action, magnified beyond its deserts, gaiop 
ed Me universal applause throughout the hamlet: 
I was from diat time looked upon as one of the 
most vajiant and fortunate of our youth. The im> 
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toiase body of the moniter vhieh I had slain was 
cut to pieeeSy and borne in triumph to the village. 
Ail the yoong women received me with aongs of 
joy and congratulation ; the yoong men adopted me 
as their leader in every hasaodoaa expedition ; and 
the elders applauded me with such expressions of 
esteem, as filled my ignorant heart with vanity and 
exultation. 

* Bttty what was more agreeable to me than all 
the reat^ my father received me with transport, and, 
pressing me to his bosom with tears of joy, told me, 
that now he could die with pleasure, smce I had 
exceeded his most sanguine expectations. "I," 
aaid he» '* have not lived inactive, or inglorious ; 
I have transfixed the tiger with my shafts; I have, 
though alone, attacked the lion in his rage, the ter* 
ror of the woods, the fiercest of animals : even the 
elephant has been compelled to turn his back, and 
fly before my javelin : but never, in the pride of m v 
youth and strength, did I achieve such an exploit 
aa this." He then went into his cabin, and brought 
forth the bow and fatal arrows which he was ac- 
costomed to use in the chase. " Take them, take 
them,'' said he, *' my son, and rescue my weaker 
arm ftom a burthen which it is no longer destined 
to sustain. Age is now creeping on ; my blood be* 
gins to cool, my sinews slacken, and I am no longer 
e^ual to the task of supporting the glories of our 
race. That care shall now be thine; and with a 
firmer hand shalt thou henceforth use these wea- 
pons against the beasts of the forest and the ene- 
mies of our country/' ' 

■Such was the account which the Ne^o gave to 
Tommy, in difierent conversations, of his birth and 
education. His curiosity was gratified with the re* 
eital, and his heart expanded in the same propor* 
tion that his knowledge improved. He reflected, 
with shame and contempt, upon the ridiculous pre- 
judices he had once entertained ; he learned to con* 
aider all men as his brethren and equals: and the 
foolish distinctions which pride had formerly sns. 
getted, were gradually obliterated from his mind. 
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— Suoh'a dunge in his sendanents renderad lain 
more miXd, more obliging* more engagiiUy than 
ever; he becune the del^^nt of all theianil^; and 
Harry, although he had always loved him, iu»w 
knew no limits to his affection. 

One dtey Tommy was surprised by an unexpected 
visit from his father^ who met him with open arms, 
and told him, that hie was now come to take him 
back to b^ own house. ' I have heard,' Aid he, 
' such an account of your present behaviour, tlutt 
the past is entirely forgotten ; and I becin to glory 
in owning you for a son/ He then embraced him 
with' the transports of an affectionate father who 
indulges the strongest sentiments of his hearty bat 
sentinieatt he had long been forced to restrain. 

Tommy returned his father's caressea with ge- 
nuine warmth, but with a degree of respect and 
humility he had once been little accustomed to use. 
' I will accompany you home, sir/ said he,' with 
the greatest readmess; for I wish to see my mo- 
ther, and hope to give her some satisfaction by my 
future behaviour. You have both had too much 
to complain of in the past; and I am unworChT of 
such affectionate parents.' He then turned his face 
aside, and shed a tear of real virtue and gratitude, 
which he instantly wiped away as unworthy the com- 
posure and fortitude of his new character. 

' But, sb,' added he, ' I hope you will not object 
to my detaining you a little longer, while I retnm 
my acknowledgments to all the family, and take my 
leave of Harry.' — * Surely,' said Mr. Merton, ♦ jrou 
can entertain no doubt on that subject: and to give 
you every opportunity of discharging all your duties 
to a family, to which you owe so much, I intend to 
take a dinner with Mr. Sandford, whom I now see 
coming home, and then to retuam with yon in the 
evening.' 

At this instant, farmer Sandford approached, and 
very respectfully saluting Mr. Merton, invited him 
to walk in. Bat Mr. Merton, after returning his ci- 
vility, drew him aside, as if he had some private 
business to commaaicate. When they were alone^ 
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hfl made Kim everv acknowledgment tbat gratitada 
eould suggest: ' but words,' added Mr. M evton, 
' are very insufficient to retnm the fiavoara I have 
received : for it it to your excellent family^ together 
with the virtaoue Mr. Barlow, that I owe the pre* 
•enratioB of my ton. I^t me, therefore, entreat yoit 
to acoept of what this pocket-book containsy as a 
slight proof of my sentiments: and lav it out ia 
whatever manner you please, for the advantage of 
yoor family.' 

Mr. Sandford, who was a man both of sense and 
homour, took the book, and, examining the inside, 
found that it cimtained bank noAs to the ainovnt of 
some hundred poimds. He then carefally shot it up 
again, and, returning it to Mr. Merton, told him, 
' that he was infinitely obligad to him for the gene- 
rosity which prompted him to such a princeW act; 
but, as to the present itself, he must not be offended 
if he declined it.' Mr. Mcrton, still more astonish- 
ed at such disinterestedness, pressed him with every 
argument he could think ot; he desired him to 
consider the state of his family; his daughters un« 
provided for; his son himself, with dispositions 
that might adorn a throne, brought up to labour ; 
and his own advandng age, which demanded ease 
and respite, and an increase of the conveniences of 
Ufe. 

' And what,' replied the honest farmer, ' is itbvt 
these conveniences of life, that are the ruin of all 
the nation? When I was a young man, master Mev* 
ton (and that is near forty years ago), people in my 
condition thought of nothing but doing their duty to 
God and man, and labouring hard: this brought 
down a blessing upon their heads, and made them 
thrive in aU their worldly concerns. When I was 
a boy, farmers did not lie droning in bed as they do 
now, till six or seven : my father, I believe, was as 
food a judge of business, as any in the neighbour- 
hood, and tamed as straight a furrow as any plough 
man in the county of Devon : that silver cup which 
I intend to have the honour of drinking your health 
oat of to-day at dinner; that very cup was won by 
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him at tfie great ploaghing-matcfa near Azminsteir. 
Welly my father used to Aay» that a farmer was not 
worth a forthing that was not in the field by four ; 
and my poor dear mother too» the best tempered 
woman m the world, she always began milkioK 
exactly at five : and if a single soul was to be found 
in bed after four in the summer, you might have 
heard her from one end of the farm to the other.-— 
I would not disparage any body, or any thing, my 
good sir ; but those were times indeed ; the women, 
then, knew something about the management of a 
house: it really was quite a pleasure to hear my 
poor mother lectur^he servants ; and the men. were 
men indeed ; pray, did you ever hear the stMy of 
father's being at Tnouro, and throwing the famous 
Comish wrestler, tquintmg Dick, the miner f 

Mr* Merton began to be convinced, that, whatevev 
other qualities good Mr. Sandford might have, h« 
did not excel in brevity; and therefore, endeavour* 
ed in still stronger terms to overcome the delicacy 
of the fanner, and prevail upon him to accept his 
present. 

But the good farmer pursued his point thus: 
* Thank you, thank you, my dear sir, a thousand 
times, for your good-will ; but, as to Uie money, I 
must beg your pardon if I persist in refusing it. 
Former! V, sir, as I was saying, we were all happy 
and healthy, and our affairs prospered, because we 
never thought about the conveniences of life ; now, 
I hear of nothii^ else. One neighbour (for I will 
not mention names) brings his son up to go a shoot* 
ing with gentlemen; another sends his to market 
upon a blood-horse, with a plated bridle ; and then 
the girls, the girls ! — there is fine work, indeed !<— 
Uiey must have their bats and feathers, and riding 
habits ; their heads as big as bushels, and even their 
hind-quarters stuck out with cork or pasteboard ; 
but scarcely one of them can milk a cow, or chum, 
or bake, or do any one thing that is necessary in a 
family : so thiu, unless the government will send 
them all to this new settlement which I have heard 
so much oi, and bring us a cargo of plain^ honest 
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honte-wivety who have never been at boarding* 
achooUy I cannot conceive how we farmen are to 
get wives* 

Mr. Merton laughed verv heattily at thi« fally^ 
and told him, that he would venture to assert it 
was not 80 at Am house. — * Not qaite so bad, indeed/ 
said the fanner ; * my wife was bred up under a no- 
table mother : and, though she must have her tea 
every afternoon, is, in the main, a veiy good sort 
of woman. She has brought her daughters up a 
little better than usual : but I can assure yon, she 
and I have had many a good argiunent upon the 
subject. Not but she approves their milking, spin* 
ning, and making themselves useful ; but she would 
fain have them genteel, master Merton : all women 
now are mad after gentility ; and, when once o«i» 
tiliijf begins, there is an end of induUry. Now, 
were they to hear of such a sum as you have gene* 
ronsly offered, there would be no peace in the house* 
My wenches instead of Deh and KtOe, would be 
miu Deborah and mm Catherine; in a little time, 
they mustbe sent to boarding*school,to learn French' 
and music, and wriggling about the room. And, 
when they come biu^, who must boil the pot, or 
make the pudding, or sweep the house, or serve the 
pigs ?— Bid you ever hear of miss Juliana, or nusa* 
Harriet* or miss Carolina, doing such vulgar things.' 

Mr. Merton was very much struck with the ho* 
nest farmer's method of expressing himself, and' 
conid not help internally allowing the truth of hit 
representations ; yet he still pressed him to accept 
his present, and reminded him of the improvement 
of his farm. 

' Thank you Main* and again,' replied the far- 
mer ; ' but the whole generation of tne Sandferds- 
have been brought up to labour with their own hands 
for these hundred years; and during all that time, 
there has not been a dishonest person, a gentleman, 
or a madman amongst us. And shall I be the first to 
break the .customs of the familv, and perhaps bring 
down a cnise on all our heads? Whiu could I have 
snore, if I weie a lord,ora macaroni,aa I think yon 
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e^l them ? I hav« plenty of victuals and w«*, good 
firing^elotlici, warm hoiwe, alittJe£oxth«poor, aad, 
between you and I, something, perhaps, m a conier 
toaatmy chUdrtsn ofif with, i£ they behaw well.— 
Ah > naighbour,neighbour, if yondid but Itnowtlie 
pleasure of holding plough after a goed team of 
Wses,and then going tired to bed, perhaps yoad 
wish to have been brought up a farmer too.— But, lu 
one word, as well as a thdusand, I shall never for. 
leet the extraordinary kindness of your offer; but, 
U you would not rum a whole family of innocent 
people that love you, e'en consent to leave us as we 
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Mr. Merton then seeing the fixed determination 
of the farmer, and feeling the justice of hia coarse, 
bvt strone morality, was obliged, however reluc- 
tanUy, to desist; and, Mrs. gandford coming to in- 
vite them to dinner, he entered the bouse, and paid 
his respeettto the family. Aiur ^ a*^ 

After the cloth was removed, and Mra. Sandford 

bad twice or thrice replenished his stiver mug, the 

only piece of finery in his house, little Harry came 

nuuung in, with so muchalacrity and heedlessness 

that he tore Miss Deborah's best apron, and he had 

■early pfccipitated Miss Catharine's new cap into 

the fire ; f or which the young ladies and his mother 

rebuked him with some acrimony. But Harry, 

after begging pardon with his usual good-humour, 

cried, * Father, father, here is the prettiest team of 

horses, all matched, and of a colour, with now har- 

neSB,the most complete I ever saw in my life ; and 

they have stepped at our back-door, and the man 

says they are brought for you I' Fanner Sandford 

wu just then in the middle of his history of the 

ploughing-match at Axminster; but the relation of 

his son had such an involuntary effect upon him, 

th«i- he atarCed up, overset the liquor and the table, 

and, making a hasty apology to Mr. Mcrten, ran 

outto see these wonder6il horses. 

PresenUy he returned, in equal admiration with 
his Hin. * Master Merton,^ said he, * I did not think 
yea had been so good a adge of a lioiso* I suppose 
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diey are a neir purchase, which yoa want to have 
myopmuB npon; mnd, I can sMurt you, th«y affo 
the tme Soffolk tonels, the first breed of workng 
honcB in the kingdom; and these are some of the 
bestof their kind.' — ' Snth as they are/ answered 
BCik Merton,' they are yours ; and I cannot thkik^ 
after the obligations I am under to your faaily, 
that you will do me so great a displeasure as to re> 
fuM/ 

. Hr* fiandford stood for aome time in mute asto- 
nishment; but, at length, he was beginning the- 
ci vilest speech he could think of, to refuse so great 
a present ; when Tomm^ coming up, took him by 
the hand, and begged him not to deny to his father 
and himself the first favour they had ever asked. 
' Besides,' said he, ' this present is ^pss to yourself 
than to little Harry : yid, surely, after having lived 
so long in your family, you will not turn me out with 
disgrace, as if I had misbehaved/ — Here Harry 
himself interposed, and, consideriug less the value 
of the present than the feelings and intentions of the 
giver, he took his father by the hand, and besought 
him to oblige master Merton and his father. * Were 
it any one else, I would not say a word,' added he : 
' but £ know the generosity of Mr. Mertan and the 
goodness of master Tommy so well, that they wHl 
receive more pleasure from giving, than you from 
taking the horses : though I must confess, they are 
such as would do credit to any body ; and they 
beat farmer Knowles's all to nothine, which have 
long been reckoned the best team in all the country.' 
This last reflection, joined with all that had pre- 
ceded, overcame the delicacy of Mr. Sandford ; and 
he at length consented to order the horses to be led 
into his stables. 

And now Mr. Merton, having made the most af- 
fectionate acknowledgments to all this worthy and 
happy family, among whom he did not fonet the 
lioneat Black, whom he promised to provide for, 
•nmnumed his son to accompany him home. Tom- 
my arose, and with the sincerest gratitude, bade 
acUeuto Hairy and idl thereat.— « I riiallnotbelong 
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without yoq/ said he to Hany ; ' to your esmmple I 
owe fOMt of the little good that I can boast ; yoa 
have taught me how much better it is to be usefiil 
than rich or fine; how much more amiable to be 
good than to be great. — Should I be em tempted 
to relapse, even for an instant, into any ox my- 
former habits, I will retani hither for instruction; 
and IJtxwe you will again receive me/ Saying this, 
he shook his friend Harry affectionately by the 
handi and, with watery eyes, aoeompanied his 
father home* 



TUe END. 
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